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“Its a symbolic visit. The thing that’s history-making is the 
Cuban Revolution. No questions about that. What’s 
history-making is the Chilean Revolution. This is why a 
meeting such as this may well be called symbolic, between two 
historical processes.” 


—From press interview in Havana, November 10, 1 971, on 
departing for Chile 


Allende 


“The best homage, the clearest expression of solidarity we 
can give Cuba through our friend Major Fidel Castro is the 
consciousness of a people.” 


—From speech at a welcoming rally to Major F' idel Castro 
in Punta Arenas, Chile, November 21, 1971 
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PUBLISHER’S Note 


The historic visit of Major Fidel i “fo Chile, from: hi 
ber 10 to December 4, 1971, marked thé Break i in the diplomatié 
isolation of Cuba and was, in Fidel’s words, a “symbolic meetfn 
between two historical processes.” Invited by ‘the Popular Unity 
Government, on his arrival at the airport he was accorded ‘full 
military honors as head of state. He was met by President 
Salvadore Allende and members of his Cabinet, the high ranking 
officers of the military services, political leaders and other public 
personalities. Traveling in a open car with the President, Major 
Fidel Castro was greeted enthusiastically by huge crowds along 
the road to Santiago. The reception in the city was described by 
the Chilean radio as “indescribable, simply indescribable!” These 
scenes were to be repeated as he traveled the length of Chile. 

A crowded schedule had been arranged for visits to principal 
cities and the nationalized enterprises, and many unplanned 
stops and meetings, often spontaneous, occured. After spending 
a day in the Capital for official meetings and receptions, on 
November 12 he came to the northern province of Antofagasta, 
where he visited the nitrate and copper mines, and then went 
further north to the port of Iquique. 

After five busy days in the North, Major Fidel Castro flew to 
Concepción to begin his southern journey. On November 18 at 
Puerto Montt, at the head of the coastal waterways leading 
south, he was joined by President Allende. Together they sailed 
on a Chilean naval vessel, arriving at the far-South city of Punta 
Arenas, in Magallanes, on the twenty-first. They visited the 
Patagonian sheep country and the oil fields at Cerro Sombrero, 
returning to Santiago on November 23. There Major Fidel 
Castro met with the trade union leaders, and on the following 
day came to Rancagua in O'Higgins Province where he visited 
the famous E] Teniente Copper Mine and neighboring com- 
munities. He then spoke to a farmers’ gathering in Santa Cruz 
and by the 25th was back in Santiago. The rest of his visit was 
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spent in the Capital, where he addressed many meetings and held 
a general press conference. He returned to Havana on the 
morning of December 5, having stopped en route briefly in Lima, 
Peru, where he was greeted at the airport by President General 
Velasco Alvarado, and in Guayaquil, Ecuador, where he was 
honored at a dinner by President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra. 

It was a strenuous journey. At times the Cuban revolutionary 
leader would make four or five speeches a day, and he was often 
met by special delegations urging him to visit this or that enter- 
prise or town. While Rightist commentators sharpened their 
innuendos and finally burst into outright attacks on Fidel, he was 
greeted everywhere by highly enthusiastic crowds carrying the 
banners of their organizations, and he mixed freely with the 
people at the mines, factories, farms and towns. The great 
emotion of these meetings is only dimly reflected in the texts. 

The texts are based on the official Cuban transcripts. Not all 
the speeches are included, nor is every one included given in full, 
since there was necessarily much repetition in speeches given so 
frequently. The speeches were often interrupted by applause, the 
shouting of slogans and cries of “Fidel, Fidel” or “Viva Cuba!” 
Such interruptions are given only when required to clarify the 
text. The usual salutations at the opening and the slogans at the 
end of the speeches are generally omitted. All heads, opening 
notes and footnotes are by the editor. 
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Cuban-Chilean Joint Communique 


“You, the workers of Chile’s oil, the workers of Magallanes, 
the workers of Tierra del Fuego, and we Cubans are the two 
poles of this America of ours. Therefore, allow us to say to you 
here, in Tierra del Fuego, that, since you are the Tierra del 
Fuego of the South, you should consider our country as the 
and of fire’ of the North. 

“And these lands of fire, these two poles, mark the 
boundaries where a new spirit, a spirit that has been in 
gestation for centuries—and whose hour of birth draws 
near—will build the great community of our peoples, of the 


peoples who will have the right to a place in the world and to a 
brilliant future.” 


—From Major Fidel Castro’s speech to the oil workers of 
Tierra del Fuego, November 22, 1971. 


PEDRO DE VALDIVIA: 


Nitrate Workers 


Major Fidel Castro came to the North, to Antofagasto, on November 
12, when he delivered his first public speech in Chile at the Sokol 
Stadium to the students of the University of the North, the University of 
Chile, and the State Technological University. His remarks were devoted 
largely to the revolution in education in Cuba, a subject he touched on 
often in his subsequent speeches. On the same day he addressed a mass 
rally in the Plaza of the city, marking the first anniversary of the 
reestablishment of official relations between Chile and Cuba, which he 
hailed as a symbol of the future of Latin America, amidst great emotion 
and enthusiasm. 

On the following day, November 13, he visited the nitrate mines at 
Pedro de Valdivia and Maria Elena, speaking at both places. During the 
first part of his talk at the former place, he entered into an extensive 
public dialog with the workers and with the manager, in the presence of 
the workers, on the miners’ pledge to raise production and on their work 
problems. Given here are Fidel’s remarks following the dialog. 


You ust take into account that to us, in the first place, coming 
to this center is extraordinarily interesting, for many reasons. It’s 
like being in a land of legend. To our people, to everybody, the 
land of Chilean saltpeter is a land of legend. As the workers’ 
representatives said here, it was the cradle of the workers’ move- 
ment; the cradle of the social, popular struggles. It was also the 
site of vast resources which, unfortunately, did not remain in the 
country. You have the privilege of having the only exploitable 
natural deposits of saltpeter in the world. This is a unique place, 
among other things, for that very reason; for being the only place 
in the world with such deposits. 

Now, then, just imagine, for example, that there were no 
fertilizers anywhere in the world. About half the world’s popula- 
tion would die of starvation within two or three years. Just two or 
three years without fertilizers would result in the death of half of 
mankind. Human nutrition today can’t be conceived of without 
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the use of fertilizers. The present population of the world is about 
four billion and it looks like the world will keep on growing. 
Within 30 years the world will have—the Chileans multiply 
rapidly, too—some six billion people. Latin America alone is 
expected to have some 600 million inhabitants. This means the 
population of all of Latin America will be double that of the 
United States in 30 years. 

World food requirements are growing by leaps and bounds. 
There was a time when this country had the only source of 
fertilizer. Naturally, it was a time of extreme prosperity—a 
“dance of the millions”—and if all that money had remained in 
the country it would have created fabulous wealth resulting in an 
undreamed-of development for the Chilean nation. 

And the Chileans struggled—this was the source of the devel- 
opment of their spirit of recovery and of completing their sover- 
eign prerogatives. That’s how the people of Chile began to 
struggle. How long has it been? It has been about 70 years since 
Chile succeeded in recovering the territory. And it is only now 
that you can finally say, “This is all ours. We have recovered 
these natural resources.” 

It’s noteworthy that one of the first and very interesting phe- 
nomena is that you are already identifying with the country and 
with production, and how you now feel enthusiastic about boost- 
ing the production of saltpeter even with fewer hands than were 
employed previously. What a hard, sad thing it is to work in one’s 
own country without feeling an interest for what is being done! 
What a sad thing it is to be practically at odds with one’s work, 
with production, as a result of the contradiction between the 
ownership of those resources and the men who must mine them! 

Now that this contradiction has disappeared you already feel 
fully identified with the interests of the Chilean nation and with 
the homeland; you know that your work will not go to fatten 
someone else’s bank account and to boost profits that will be sent 
out of the country. Instead, your work will go to increase the 
wealth of the entire nation, to raise future possibilities for your- 

serves and your children. When that contradiction disappears, 
ideal conditions prevail for the uninterrupted march of social 
progress. 
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We have been extremely happy to see that this has been 
manifested here with all clarity, just as it happened in our 
country. 

Of course, the tradition of struggle of the saltpeter workers, 
their patriotism and their identification with the interests of the 
entire Chilean nation are being revealed here also. That is called 
proletarian consciousness! That is called partriotic conscious- 
ness! That is called revolutionary consciousness! . . . 

Now, then, some painful, sad things have taken place. For a 
long time our country has been a producer of sugar cane and 
cane sugar. Traditionally, we sold sugar to Chile and purchased 
various products from your country. This commerce was inter- 
rupted for reasons beyond the control of the peoples of Cuba and 
Chile. We already had our sugar cane plantations, our sugar 
mills. Then, what happened? The people of Chile had to make 
large investments in order to produce beet sugar and our own 
country was forced—as a result of the development of our 
agriculture—to start building nitrogen fertilizer plants. 

Thus, while you, on the one hand, had to start growing beets 
and building sugar mills, we, on the other, began building 
nitrogen plants. We had to invest 40 million dollars in foreign 
exchange—a total cost of 80 million dollars, including what was 
purchased with our own currency—in order to produce nitrogen. 
And that wasn’t the end of it—we found it necessary to start work 
on the second nitrogen plant; another large investment. 

Anyway, the amount of fertilizer we use or will soon be using is 
more than the amount of nitrogen contained in a million tons of 
saltpeter. That is, what we'll be using in agriculture when the 
second plant goes into operation is approximately double the 
amount of all the nitrogen contained in a million tons. This 
means we would have had to build some plants anyway, since we 
wouldn’t be taking all of Chile’s saltpeter. However, we could 
have been a good saltpeter and potassium nitrate customer and 
our ships could have sailed to Chile bringing sugar and taking 
back beans, potassium nitrate and other products. That’s a fact. 

You can see how the interests of our two nations were adverse- 
ly affected. We had to start producing nitrogen and you had to 
launch a large-scale program for the production of sugar. 
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This doesn’t mean that you had to import from Cuba all the 
sugar you consumed. Nothing like that. It only means that you 
wouldn’t have had to launch such a large-scale and costly 
program... . 

Moreover. we have been forced to spend tens of millions of 
dollars in Europe during these years, buying nitrogen. We were 
forced to make those expenditures. That’s why we’ve had to make 
tremendous outlays to buy materials for producing synthetic 
nitrate. 

Just see what a clear example this is of a political absurdity! Just 
see what a clear example this is of unjust methods, of methods 
that go against the interests of the peoples! And just look how, as 
the peoples get closer together and work for common interests, 
new avenues are opened up to the peoples in all spheres. They 
wanted to keep us divided, weakened and poor, so they could 
exploit us and push us around like toys. This has been the sad 
historical truth. And, speaking from my heart, I tell you here, 
speaking among the saltpeter workers, it hurts us that such things 
have taken place! 

It would be impossible for our country, now, to act the same 
way in getting saltpeter as it would have acted had not these 
circumstances intervened and forced us to push ahead with our 
development in this field. But, in any case, we will make studies 
on how—on what crops and in what way—we can use Chilean 
saltpeter and potassium nitrate. We will have to make some 
studies on this. I can’t tell you the answers right now, but we are 
certainly going to ask our technicians to make some studies of the 
crops on which it would be in our interests and on which it would 
be economical to use saltpeter. 

Now, we were talking about the case of Cuba. How many other 
countries are there in the world that find themselves in a situa- 
tion similar to ours? How many other countries are there in the 
world with which you can work out some sort of exchange? . . . 

Now Chile is extending her trade with all the countries of the 
world. And this is correct. Impossible to view what happened to 
us as other than something crazy. We had an excess of products 
but no market for them. Do you know what our problem is now? 
We have many more markets than products. There is a market 
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for everything we can produce. I’m sure Chile will never again 
experience what is known as “over-production,” the excess of 
products and a lack of markets for them, as her trade—you’re 
doing this right now—is being extended to all the countries in the 
world. 

And who were the inventors of this absurd situation? Who 
imposed this crazy state of affairs on us; this state of affairs that is 
so harmful and that brings poverty, misery and unemployment in 
its wake? Who imposed this situation on us, against the will of our 
peoples? The imperialists! And why did they do it? To exploit us! 
How did they do it? By inventing all sorts of things. They made it 
seem a crime if you sold anything to a socialist country. 

Yesterday we asked some workers why they were so happy 
about a plant that turns out copper wire rods, and they said, 
“This year’s production has already been sold. It’s being sold toa 
socialist country.” And we said, “Put us on the list, because we 
need copper wire rod, too. Put us on the list.” We have a wire 
factory, but it doesn’t turn out wire rods. Ours turns out wire for 
electrical lines. And our needs are very great. We can’t meet 
them all. Thus, we could use this wire rod in our factory. Well, 
that’s another field. And the same thing happens in lots of 
countries. Who knows how many countries in the world may 
need copper and can send you things in exchange that you 
Chileans need? 

I am confident that as you advance and analyze the situation 
you will find ways for your country, with its natural resources, 
with its intelligent and hard-working people, to have a truly 
extraordinary future. This will become a reality as you do those 
things which are in your interest, those things which interest 
you. Don’t permit any policy to come between you and your 
interests, and you and your will—as, unfortunately, happened to 
our peoples up to now, with certain policies imposed on them 
from abroad. From abroad! 

Well, now, there’s more than this to the problems of human 
society. 

I was saying that you're off to a good start, because you said, 
“We're going to begin our nationalization by trying to raise 
production, trying to produce more.” 
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We have found that man exists in the midst of a system of 
production that fosters a struggle between men, that fosters 
selfishness; it is a system of production that introduces many 
vices. Now, when a social change is going to be effected, you will 
find that many of the old ways of thinking, many of the old 
habits, continue. 

Take the problem of work discipline. Ah, when a social system 
that has a lot more consideration and respect for the workers, 
giving them truly humane treatment, is put into effect; when a 
social system is adopted in which the workers are the owners of 
their country’s resources—but not the exclusive owners of the 
particular work center in question—it would be absurd if now the 
saltpeter workers were to say: “We, the workers of the Pedro de 
Valdivia Plant, want to be the owners of this plant. That is, we 
want the imperialist owners to be replaced with Chilean own- 
ers—not the Chilean people as a whole, but only those of us who 
live in Pedro de Valdivia.” Then all the other Chileans would be 
perfectly justified in saying, “We'll have to nationalize our indus- 
try all over again, because all of Chile has struggled to make our 
industry the property of the entire nation.” And Chile would 
have to begin to talk about nationalization all over again. 

We say to the workers, basing ourselves on our revolutionary 
experience and speaking from our hearts, in the name of our 
people, that we didn’t come here to push a lot of demagogy, 
engage in flattery or tell lies. No revolutionary ever does that. 

The reactionaries disguise themselves in many ways. The 
former owners of these mines took on many disguises and 
engaged in a lot of demagogy. You have to be very careful and try 
not to awaken the selfishness of a small group. Now that your 
antagonism against the outside has disappeared, you have to be 
especialy careful that antagonisms between the workers at any 
one factory and the rest of the nation aren’t created. Turn a deaf 
ear to the reactionary demagogues, who never talked of national- 
ization and are now saying, “No, this plant should be the 
property of the collective of workers who work in it.” No! No! 
That would be counter to the interests of the working class. 

The saltpeter workers, the Chilean workers must have a high 
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degree of consciousness! Consciousness is the most powerful 
weapon the workers have! The peoples have been deceived for 
too many centuries for anybody to come and try to pull the wool 
over our eyes. 

Those who in the past opposed the recovery of the national 
wealth are now asking themselves: “What weapons can we em- 
ploy? What can we do next?” What weapons, what scheming! 
“Let's divide this into a thousand parts. We'll tell those who work 
in the wire factory that the plant should be theirs; those who 
mine the copper, that those mines should belong to them; the 
textile workers, that the mills should be theirs; and the saltpeter 
miners, that those mines should belong to them.” That is arous- 
ing selfishness, forgetting the rest of the country and creating all 
sorts of division. 

We are of the opinion that in the face of that kind of campaign 
and those lies there is but one answer: The saltpeter belongs to all 
Chileans, the textile industry belongs to all Chileans, the copper 
belongs to all Chileans! And that all the resources that belong to 
the nation belong to the entire nation, because that is what 
determines the interest and the duty of the workers and all the 
people of Chile! 

It has been a real pleasure, it has fulfilled a great interest and it 
has been a great human satisfaction for us to have been able to 
visit this place, meeting with you and seeing the enthusiasm, the 
concern over boosting production, the understanding and the 
revolutionary spirit of the workers here. 

We'd like to express our deep-felt thanks to you. We'll like to 
tell you that while we were always interested in the subject of 
fertilizers and wondered over the human, technological and 
natural history of saltpeter, from now on our interest will grow 
much more. 

You can rest assured that in our country we'll think and 
continue to think of ways to convey or demonstrate—to our 
friends and to anyone else—the advantages of using Chilean 
saltpeter, potassium nitrate and sodium nitrate. 

You can consider us Cubans as new boosters of Chilean 
saltpeter. 


CHUQUICAMATA: 


Copper Miners 


From speech on November 14, 1971. Before nationalization, the Chu- 
quicamata mine was owned by the Anaconda Company. 


PEOPLE HAD thrown us into a scare in connection with our visit 
here. They'd say to us, “It’s located at a very high altitude. There’s 
a lack of oxygen.” And, “There are some who suffer from the pu- 
ma as a result of the altitude and they faint,” and things like that. 
Now, all we need is for the members of our delegation to throw 
a faint here. Well, at least we’ve made an effort not to faint. 

Now, since it was getting to be late afternoon, we were doing 
breathing exercises. Breathing deeply, to take in as much oxygen 
as we could so as to avoid the problem of fainting right here in the 
middle of this meeting. 

Fortunately, though, we’ve been touring the mines and the 
installations for six hours and, so far, we feel fine. 

There are some things which do more damage than the lack of 
oxygen—I mean to say damage to one’s heart. There are emo- 
tions which really hurt, especially when they are very strong. And 
today we were really moved by such an emotion as we listened to 
the beautiful national anthems of Chile and Cuba here, at an 
altitude of almost 10,000 feet; looking at this landscape, where 
one can see the work of the Chileans for so many years. A 
landscape which for many long years has been the witness of 
your efforts and the efforts of your ancestors. 

To have an idea of the work done by the Chilean copper 
workers all one needs is to look at this amphitheater nearly 1,200 
feet deep. This gives us an idea of how much sweat, how much 
effort, how much: sacrifice, how much work—year after year, 
month after month, day after day—was required to extract an 
incalculable amount of copper from the deposits which nature so 
generously bestowed on the people of Chile. 
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Now one can see these huge machines, these power shovels 
which can pick up 12, 13 cubic yards of ore, and these trucks 
which can carry a load as large as 100 tons. But we think of the 
time when these cranes, trucks and modern machines did not 
exist and man began to shape these terraces. 

If other ancient peoples have great works, of which they still 
are proud; if some of them built temples, while others built roads 
and pyramids and all those people became famous for those 
works—some day the immense terraces built here by the copper 
workers will also remain as a monument in tribute to the genera- 
tions who worked these mines. 

Therefore, a monument is being built here, too—a monument 
to work. And, like any kind of work, a monument to hard work, 
to work which involves an investment in sweat, an investment in 
one’s life. 

In a number of places, one can see mementos to those workers 
who laid down their lives working the copper mines, digging into 
the earth for dozens and dozens of years, digging for hundreds of 
yards in search of copper; to the north, to the east, to the west, to 
the south and deep into the bowels of the earth. And still no one 
knows where the copper ends; still no one knows how vast these 
deposits are. It seems as if for many, many decades to come you, 
the copper workers, will continue to extract the wealth that 
nature has offered you. 

And yet, there is a new circumstance which makes this effort a 
much nobler effort, which makes this work much more honor- 
able, which makes the shedding of every drop of sweat infinitely 
more satisfactory. And this circumstance is that today this copper 
belongs to the Chilean nation. 

These machines, these installations—whose cost was infinitely 
less than the vast quantities of copper which were obtained 
through the sweat of the Chilean workers and taken out of the 
country decade after decade—now belong to Chile. 

And everything that is conceived and developed in this mining 
center from now on will be placed at the service of Chile. 

You are the world’s second largest copper producers. It is quite 
possible that this center is the world’s largest producer. . . . 
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Nature also endowed us with mineral resources. Our country 
has vast reserves of nickel. It seems as if our country has as much 
nickel as Chile has copper. . . . 

However, it seems that copper is richer than nickel. By this I 
mean that nickel calls for larger investments. We have a great 
deal of nickel, but producing, say, 30,000 or 40,000 tons of nickel 
calls for an investment of between 150 and 200 million dollars for 
installations. Of course, the price of nickel is higher than that of 
copper. There were a number of times, recently, when the price 
of nickel went up as high as 5,000 dollars a ton. The normal price 
can be anything from 2,000 to 3,000 dollars a ton, while the 
outlays incurred in investments are really great. 

There also came a day when our country nationalized its 
nickel, and it became necessary to face problems of all kinds. 
There was one plant in operation, producing nickel sinter, a 
product with a high nickel content. I don’t remember if it’s 86 or 
90 per cent nickel. We still don’t have the installations needed for 
producing metallic nickel. 

The other plant, of a modern type, produces nickel sulphide. 
This plant was nearing completion at the time of the truimph of 
the Revolution, and the Cuban engineers put forth a tremendous 
effort, completed the installation and got the plant going. That is 
our second plant. We are trying to set up new plants for the 
production of nickel, but there’s no doubt that we have to make 
great investments, and that’s not so easy. 

Sometimes we have a little trouble selling our nickel, because 
the “owners” of the nickel—the former owners—put on a lot of 
pressure. They and the former owners of these copper mines, are 
one and the same thing. 

They resorted to everything. They even decided that no steel 
containing Cuban nickel would enter the United States. In short, 
they resorted to every possible measure to make if difficult for us 
to sell our nickel. 

There is a great need for copper in the world, and nobody will 
ever convince anybody not to buy Chilean copper, because there 
is a great need for Chilean copper all over the world and we have 
no doubt you will find all the markets you need for your copper. 
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But, at any rate, we have gone through these experiences with 
our nickel. 

On our way here this morning we were trying to analyze the 
importance of copper for Chile, the importance of this mine for 
Chile. We thought of the price of copper, the national produc- 
tion of copper, the production of this mine, the effect of any 
problem related to the price or the production of copper on the 
Chilean economy, the price of copper last year and the price of 
copper this year and so forth. We estimated that production last 
year—including small, middle-sized and large mines—was 
around 685,000 tons; exports, 665,000 tons. 

What does a difference of one cent in the price of copper mean 
to Chile’s mining industry? Simply that one cent more or one 
cent less means a difference of 14.6 million dollars, more or less. 
And this is only one cent difference in the price of copper. 

In other words, every cent less in the price of copper means 
14.6 million dollars less in foreign exchange for the Chilean 
economy. 

There were a number of occasions last year when the price 
went as high as 72 cents a pound. The average price, if I 
remember correctly, was between 65 and 70 cents. This year 
however, it’s much lower. These days the price of copper, which 
last year went as high as 72 cents, is around 48 or 49 cents. 

The difference between 72 cents and 48 cents on 665,000 tons 
means approximately 350 million dollars. We, too, have lived 
through this experience, because we are sugar producers and we 
produce millions of tons of sugar, and every cent less in the price 
of sugar means a great deal of sacrifice to us, too. 

One is really amazed at these fluctutations. Very often they’re 
the result of situations, of international events, of maneuvers, of 
every sort of problem. And this is one thing that calls for careful 
study. 

In fact, even at 48 or 50 cents a pound, every ton less means 
1,000 dollars less for the Chilean economy. 

Considering the production of this mine, one day lost in this 
mine means one million dollars less in foreign exchange for the 
Chilean economy. Each day’s production in this mine means one 
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million dollars for the Chilean economy. Ten tons less a day in 
360 days, at 50 cents a pound, means a loss of 3.6 million dollars. 
100 tons less means 36 million dollars less. Now, you can imagine 
how much a country can do with 36 million dollars in foreign 
exchange, no matter where they are invested. 

Suffice it to say, for example, that our country has a program 
for building high schools. We expect to build, from now to 1980, 
around 1,000 junior high schools in the countryside, excellent 
schools. These schools will have laboratories for the study of 
physics, chemistry and biology so the students will be given a 
top-flight education. The laboratories for these schools, with 
their film projectors, etc., will cost 15,000 dollars each. 

Now, then, the laboratories for these 1,000 schools with a 
capacity for half a million students, will cost us 15 million dollars. 
This means that 100 tons less produced here in a year’s time—to 
mention one example—would mean the loss of the resources 
with which you could purchase the laboratories for approximate- 
ly 2,500 high schools, the technological equipment needed to 
give 1,250,000 young people a top-flight education. This will give 
you an idea. 

For example, we have a factory which turns out plastic shoes, 
with a production capacity of some 10 million pairs a year. This 
factory has made it possible for us to distribute—in addition to 
the leather shoes—an average of 1.2 pairs per person. Well, 36 
million dollars will buy equipment for 30 factories like that one, 
which would produce—if you have the raw material—360 million 
pairs of shoes a year. 

In terms of cattle—to cite an example—36 million in foreign 
exchange would make it possible for you to acquire high-quality 
cows, capable of producing 15 quarts of milk a day, paying 360 
dollars each in foreign exchange—they can be obtained for 
less—and bring them to the pasturelands in the valleys. You 
could buy 100,000 cows with 36 million in foreign exchange. 
With 70,000 or 75,000 of these in production you could get one 
million quarts of milk per day out of the cows you can purchase 
with 36 million in foreign exchange. This would mean half a 
quart of milk a day for two million children. That’s what the cows 
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purchased with 36 million in foreign exchange—a difference of 
100 tons a day—would produce. 

And today, when we were visiting one of the plants—I believe 
it was the concentrate plant—and we hadn't had anything to eat 
for several hours since we had thought it would be a good idea to 
skip lunch—and we'd been skipping a few lunches [Exclama- 
tions]... 

No, no, this doesn’t mean that we don’t get any lunch. Not at 
all! Everybody's doing his best to take care of us but we are 
pressed for time and we only have a light breakfast—and that, on 
the run. Hardly have we had time to digest our breakfast when 
the rough terrain and all the moving about has used up all the 
calories we took in—to say nothing of the problem of thirst. 
Traveling over these pampas we practically need a water wagon 
chasing after us. All we do is drink water! 

Anyway, by the time we got to the concentrate plant, things 
were getting rough—you know what I mean? Turning around a 
corner, I saw three workers holding bottles of milk in their hands. 
I didn’t know it was milk then; all I saw was these white bottles 
and I asked, “What is it?” Well, right away, I found myself with 
one of those bottles in my hand, and I was so thirsty and a little f 
hungry from all the driving around the pampa and all the ! 
altitude, that I had that bottle of milk for lunch. Good milk, too, ® : 
but imported. How many millions do you spend on milk? |] 

Now, wouldn’t it be wonderful if it were possible to give two Rs: 
million workers every day—every day, mind you!—a bottle of = 
milk like that which was offered us, like the ones those workers bol 
were drinking, with their noon or midnight snack? Tg 

We are trying to reinforce the diet of many of our workers who | 
work in foundries and other hard jobs by giving them a little over * L 
a pint of milk with their snack. And I can assure you that this 
makes them feel much better, gives them more pep. And these 
are the things we have in mind when we draw the 
the development of our agriculture. 

That is why I was trying to explain to you wh 
100 tons in the production of copper can mearftet people of 
Chile. And, quite often, if we want to really un Bta dithe value 
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of things we have to speak in terms of schools and hospitals. And 
this is only the difference in one year. I’m speaking of one year’s 
time. If it were a case of 10 years, just multiply all these figures by 
10. In terms of schools, it is no longer a matter of 2,500 schools 
but rather 25,000 schools; no longer a matter of laboratories for 
two and a half million young people but rather for 25 million 
young people. It’s no longer the case of 100,000 cows but rather 
of one million cows plus their daughters and granddaughters. 

If you translate that into imported buses, 36 million in foreign 
exchange will buy some 2,000 airconditioned buses; more than 
2,000 buses with enough capacity to keep 100,000 people travel- 
ing. 

In everything having to do with foreign exchange we figure 
which of the many problems we have that we can solve with a 
given amount of foreign currency. 

Moreover, if you'll consider the problem posed by foreign 
debts which have piled up over a period of many years and bear 
interest, plus all other kinds of obligations you'll understand 
perfectly well the importance every ton of mineral has for Chile, 
the value that each ton of mineral has for the Chilean people. 

Today we took a look at the installations and saw existing 
problems. We had heard about the problems of debris. I had 
wondered what debris was like. We had read that there was debris 
that had to be removed and we figured that it consisted of some 
large piles of stuff which had to be removed but hadn’t been. 
However, we didn’t quite understand what the problems consis- 
ted of. I did know that it had been piled in places where there was 
ore. Finally, today, when we were standing in front of the 
ampitheatre, the chief engineer of the mines gave us and a group 
of newsmen a detailed explanation of the problem. So we finally 
understand what the problem of debris is! The work must go 
deeper into the ground, but in order to do that additional space is 
needed. More space calls for more width and this necessitates 
removing the debris to places where there’s no ore. The engineer 
also told us that, in the past, there were enough reserves for six 
months only and that 30 million tons of debris had to be removed 
and this would cost one dollar per ton. 
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Therefore, if you translate that problem into all the things we 
did before; if you analyze what can be done with 30 million 
dollars. . . . Very well, that’s how much will have to be spent 
now in order to put the mine back into normal operation. . . . 

On our tour of the plant we learned that one of the factors 
limiting production is the converters. We were told there are 
plans to increase their capacity from 180 tons a day each, to 240 
tons. The air furnaces have capacity to spare and so does the 
reduction plan. 

By expanding the converters, performing a few other tasks and 
making some investments to raise capacity in the various plants 
the production of this mine can be boosted by 150,000 tons a 
year. 

Now, pay close attention: Not figuring at the rate of 72 cents a 
pound, but at 50 cents a pound, this mine can produce 150 
million dollars more a year in foreign exchange for Chile. That’s 
in just a year! If you convert those 150 million into whatever you 
like—school equipment, transportation equipment, cows, any- 
thing—just think how many benefits would be provided the 
economy every year. Of course, I am only making an analysis in 
broad outline. It would be necessary to deduct what is invested in 
machinery and some of the supplies used in production. This is 
only a rough estimate. . . . 

As we toured the plant we were thinking about the importance 
the copper industry has for Chile. Chile has been really blessed 
by nature with a wealth in copper. In other times saltpeter was 
the source of large amounts of revenue. Other problems came 
later. Today copper plays a decisive role. It is said that a third of 
the foreign exchange Chile gets at present comes from the 
Chuquicamata mines. One third! Naturally, if production were 
boosted to 1,050 tons a day [from the present level of 750 tons], 
the proportion in foreign exchange would go up, too. The 
country needs that foreign exchange, because none of our coun- 
tries can produce all the products it needs. . . . 

The nation needs many industrial plants. This is true of all of 
our countries. I’m telling you about the problems we also have 
and how we analyze these things. You have development pro- 
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grams now. These development programs weren't designed to 
enrich anyone in particular. These programs were designed to 
enrich the Chilean nation; to boost employment, to create wealth 
for the good of all Chileans. 

Our peoples have nowhere near provided for all their needs. 
We still need many schools, school equipment and supplies, just 
to cite one example. We still need many hospitals, hospital 
equipment, medicines and pharmaceutical factories. Our peo- 
ples need housing by the hundreds of thousands if not by the 
millions. They need roads, irrigation systems and dams to boost 
food production and raise their standard of living. Our peoples 
need everything—all kinds of factories, modern factories—in 
order to keep up with civilization and achieve the ideal for which 
they have sacrificed and struggled all through the generations—a 
better destiny for the human being. 

All of this is produced through work. Many of those things 
depend precisely on the foreign resources a nation has obtained, 
because every one of the new factories that can’t be made in the 
country must be imported. If we want to have a steel industry and 
be able to manufacture large machines; ah! then our countries 
will have to make large outlays to acquire them. 

We found our country so underdeveloped we couldn’t even 
produce corrugated steel for construction work. The amount of 
cement that was being produced was small. We found it neces- 
sary to build facilities for the production of structural steel and 
increase cement output. We don’t have large timber resources as 
you do. Most of our structures are built of concrete and steel. 
We've had to invest large amounts of money for all this. Our 
nations, all of them, must invest heavily. 

; One of our troubles is that our countries are small. In what way 
is this a problem? Some of the large industries must have a large 
market to be profitable. If you wanted to build large trucks of the 
type you use here but found that you only needed ten of them a 
year you'd come to the conclusion that you had no market for 
them. Ah, but when ties among the Latin American nations are 
developed and trade among them grows—and, according to the 
law of history and as a result of the interests of our peoples, this 
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will happen—some day one of these countries may build a large 
industry. It could supply the rest of the sister nations. Chile could 
make large investments in some fields and supply the other 
nations with those products. Other nations could do the same 
thing with other lines, and so forth. When that happens, we'll 
have the same advantages the large nations have. 

Why is it possible for the large nations to produce many of the 
large machines? That’s because they have a domestic market; 
their requirements are large and when they build, say, an electric 
turbine factory, they can count on enough domestic demand to 
buy the plant’s entire output. 

Some day Latin America will also have to operate that way if it 
wants to overcome the enormous obstacles it will be facing in the 
future. Meanwhile, even before that time comes, in order to 
satisfy our own domestic needs it is necessary that we make heavy 
investments. 

I have mentioned all these things, all these viewpoints, because 
you are the principal producers of foreign exchange for the 
Chilean economy. You play a decisive role in Chile’s economy. 
You play a decisive role in the future of Chile. What you 
produce, the product you turn out, is vital to the people of Chile. 
And we are convinced that the more the workers in this center 
realize its importance the greater effort they will put forth; that 
the more aware they become of the problem the harder they will 
work to consolidate their country’s independence. 

Everything has its time in history. Every process has its history, 
its epoch or fundamental stage. We went through that. We went 
through a number of processes, the process of struggle, of 
fighting. There was plenty of heroism displayed in the battles for 
liberation, and there was plenty of heroism displayed, likewise, in 
the battles for our country’s defense. But there is also another 
kind of heroism, and that is the heroism of work. The heroism 
displayed day after day by the men who build, by the men who 
are building the future of their country. And that is no easy task 
by any means! And, very often, people fail to understand. We 
have known men endowed with tremendous courage for fighting; 
men willing to lay down their life, capable of being heroes for one 
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day, of giving their all in one day. . . . This is precisely why we 
advocate every-day heroism, the kind of heroism displayed by 
those workers who selflessly, unobtrusively try to put forth their 
best efforts for the benefit of their country. 

We have seen many encouraging things in this work center. 
And when we visited the mines we saw workers loading the trucks 
with the waste, making the effort to remove that 30-million-ton 
mountain of debris the Yankees left there. Workers who had 
finished the night shift and today, Sunday, were busy removing 
waste, clearing away the debris. We have seen excellent workers 
setting a magnificent example, the admirable example of the man 
who, unselfishly, proceeds to fulfill a duty as he says to himself, 
“Pm here to help my country. I’m here to clear away this mess. 
Tm here to save this historic mine. I’m here to defend the work of 
many generations of Chileans.” And they are there, working 
unselfishly, with high spirits and a smile on their lips. 

We have talked with many workers who have made a deep 
impression on us; men who have been doing voluntary extra work 
in the mines. And we also spoke with workers doing their regular 
stint in the shops. 

We've had long conversations with many technicians and with 
shop foremen, and we've asked them hundreds of questions, 
moved by our interest in knowing many things about this place. 

We said that we had learned more about copper in one day 
than we could have learned in six months by attending a course 
on the copper industry in some school. 

For the last six hours, we've been asking hundreds of questions 
without letup. We’ve been able to gather much information. 
We've been able to appreciate what a magnificent mine you have 
here. What extraordinary resources and installations—installa- 
tions which must be looked after and kept in running condition; 
and what a good organization—which should be looked after, 
too—you have here. Let us not forget one thing, and that is that 
spontaneity does not solve any problems. The fact that some- 
thing is worthy and good does not mean it can succeed by itself. 

The former owners of these installations tried—for their own 
benefit, of course—to maintain a top-flight organization in the 
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flow of production. They tried to obtain top-flight discipline. And 
they got it through various means—by paying higher wages, by 
putting on pressure, sometimes by using psychology, that is, by 
giving prizes, etc.—in other words, by applying all kinds of 
resources to organization and discipline. 

When the nation takes over from the foreign owners, when 
these mines and these resources pass into the hands of the 
nation, everything that is effective in organization must be 
maintained. The equipment must be maintained. Discipline 
must be maintained. Because if there was discipline in the 
past—not to benefit Chile, not to benefit the Chilean workers, 
nor for the well-being of the Chilean people but, instead, for the 
benefit of the outside—then all the more reason for the workers, 
aware of their duty, to maintain their discipline and improve 
their organization, to maintain and increase work discipline. 

If, in the past, all these things were done without any benefit to 
the country or the people, then all the more reason to make a 
great effort now, when all this copper is placed at the service of 
the Chilean people, of the Chilean nation. 

We have always spoken in these terms to our compatriots. 
Always. And we've told them the following: It is easier to change 
the structure than to change the consciousness of man. Social 
structures are changed. Sometimes this takes a lot of work. But if 
it takes a lot of work to change structures, it often takes a lot of 
work, too, to change habits. A change, a new situation, comes 
about as a result of long years of struggle, of a conflict between 
the interests of the working class and the interests of those who 
exploited the workers. 

When the circumstances change, when this conflict disap- 
pears, when the interests of the nation and of the working class 
are the same as the interests of the workers of this center, the 
same as the interests of production and of the functioning of this 
work center, an effort must be made to see that these interests 
will always be the same. 

Now, we know that it isn’t easy. We know that it is difficult, 
that it takes patience. No need to get all worked up about it, no 
need to lose faith or anything like it. 
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We have infinite confidence in the workers. We know how they 
always come through, how they always take hold and do what 
they have to. Because, gentlemen, a worker is a worker! And a 
worker has to make tremendous efforts under all kinds of circum- 
stances, either with or without machines. If you operate a digger, 
working hour after hour under tension, you're making a tremen- 
dous effort. If you drive one of those huge trucks, even though it 
may have power steering, you're still driving hour after hour 
along these roads, going up and down dozens of times to trans- 
port the minerals. If you operate a crane in one of the shops, you 
have to work under a tremendous amount of tension all day long. 
If you work a converter, a furnace or any piece of equipment at 
all . . . it’s hard work. It’s a man’s work. And it’s these conditions, 
this effort, this struggle, this way of life, that forges a worker, that 
gives him his worker’s spirit, that gives him his strength. 

And this worker, who knows what work is, who knows what 
sacrifice is, always responds to the interests of his homeland; 
always responds to the interests of his people, and he is always in 
the vanguard when his country needs him, when his class needs 
him! 

And, after talking with those workers all day today, talking with 
the workers in positions of responsibility in the shops, we were 
very impressed by the way they work, by their ability, their 
intelligence, their training, for we saw that they really know their 
stuff, that they really know how to get to the root of problems. 

We don’t think that the way is easy. We don’t think that the 
going is easy. 

Now, the thing is to find out how many spare parts are needed, 
how much maintenance is needed for each of the machines and 
just how they work. The thing is always to think not about the 
easiest, but about the most difficult turn things might take. If you 
go around thinking that everything's going to be easy, you're 
asking for disillusionment, and you're riding for a fall. We've 
gotten used to always thinking about the most difficult turn 
things might take. 

A given problem could come up, but what could be the most 
difficult variant of that problem? When you are prepared for the 
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most difficult variant, the easy variants are a cinch. One should 
always be prepared for the most difficult problems. That’s very 
important. 

In connection with this theme of how industrial plants should 
function when they belong to the nation, we’ve told our compa- 
triots that the people’s, and the workers’, consciousness will have 
reached its highest level when they work as free men much better 
than they did as exploited and enslaved men. 

The world will need more and more copper, and you'll have 
markets for your copper. . . . 

We wanted to convey to you a greeting from our miners, first of 
all, and greetings and solidarity from our entire people, next. We 
hope you'll establish contact with our workers and that those 
contacts between our two peoples will grow. We can assure you 
that, as far as copper is concerned, we won't be your competitors. 

Yesterday we met with the saltpeter workers. They mentioned 
sports and we offered our cooperation, if any is needed, in this 
connection. As you know, sports have received a tremendous 
boost in our country. We are already competing with the United 
States at international tourneys, and have reaped some major 
triumphs in sports. If we add together the number of medals won 
by Cuba at international events and those won by the other Latin 
American countries the sum is greater than those won by the 
United States. 

Formerly, those events served to demoralize our peoples, to 
give us an inferiority complex, to make us feel we couldn’t do 
anything. However, we've done well in every sport and are now 
champions in many sports that were invented in the United 
States. Cuba is the world amateur baseball champion. The world 
championship games will begin in the next few days, but the 
United States isn’t sending a team to compete. The trouble is it 
knows it doesn’t have a chance, right? They invented baseball. A 
championship tourney in Cuba? They want no part of that. They 
invented basketball, but the Cuban team defeated them in that 
sport, too. And the Cuban boxing team gave theirs a real 
shellacking. . . . 

We are ready to give you our modest but sincere cooperation. 
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Anyway tonight we'll be talking with your leaders, and there 
might be something that will interest you. We are sincerely ready 
to give our cooperation in anything we can. The main reason for 
this is that it would bring us closer and help establish links. 

Td like for you—I repeat—to establish those contacts, too, and 
exchange visits of outstanding workers from both countries; from 
this mine for example. These would be workers who have won 
the recognition of the others because of their hard work and aid 
to production. Groups could be selected to visit our country 
every year. In the same way, we in Cuba could choose outstand- 
ing workers to visit this country and these mines. Just imagine 
workers from our tiny copper mines taking a look at the Chuqui- 
camata mines. Just think! They'd surely be thrilled by this. We 
propose to you, and will propose to the Government of Chile, 
that we engage in and promote this kind of exchange in sports, 
cultural and other fields. 

I believe this will contribute to the development of the great 
affection and solidarity there is between our two peoples. You 
can be sure that the solidarity we are talking about isn’t just a 
beautiful word or any such thing. When we talk about solidarity 
we mean just that. When we say to the Chileans, the workers and 
the people of Chile, that under any circumstances they can 
count on the all-out, absolute and disinterested solidarity of the 
people of Cuba, you can be sure we mean what we say and that 
the people of Chile can count on Cuba 100 per cent, under any 
circumstances. 

Deeds speak louder than words. Quite often sentiments can’t 
be expressed in words. Your affection for us has been expressed, 
has been demonstrated, through your attitude and position; 
through your gestures. 


We also find that we can’t express our feelings with words; but 
deeds will always prove those feelings. 


IQUIQUE: 


Port Workers and Fishermen 


From speech in Prat Plaza, November 16, 1971. 


TODAY, WE'RE again trying to keep up with the schedule. We’ve 
been able to visit a number of work centers. For example, we’ve 
visited the port, the installations for the shipment of saltpeter. 
We also visited the fish processing plant, the flour plant next to it 
and the shipyards, and by the end of the afternoon we managed 
to visit the new factory that turns out batteries, too. We had 
invitations to visit many other places. The students invited us, 
and quite a number of work centers also wanted us to visit them. 
However, it was impossible to please everybody. 

The program included a meeting with the fishermen from the 
Cuban boats which are working in cooperation with the fish 
Processing industry here in Iquique. It was also planned to have a 
meeting with our friend Raul Choque, world spear-fishing cham- 
pion. 

We are really very sorry that we didn’t have an opportunity to 
visit the other work centers. The hours we were able to spend 
talking with the workers of Iquique have been extremely useful to 
us, 

We’ve had the opportunity to note some of the aspects of the 
economy and of the work in this city. We were able to see, for 
example, the way the fish processing plant works, a factory which 
Operates at 30 per cent of capacity. If that plant worked at peak 
Capacity, it would employ many more workers and produce 
much more for the Chilean economy. ; 

he main reason why production isn’t at peak level is the lack 
of raw material. This is why we are trying to establish cooperation 
etween our fishing fleet and this city, this center for fish proces- 
Sing. 
There is a Cuban fishing boat already at work in the Pacific, 
31 
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fishing for tuna, to increase the supply of raw material for that 
lant. 

- This is an example of the effort being put forth by the people, 

the effort of the revolutionary movement to get that plant going 

at top production. And itis in this field that we, the sister nations, 

should organize some cooperation. There’s no doubt that there 

are plenty of possibilities for this in the field of fishing. 

Chile has the privilege of being endowed not only with salt- 
peter and copper but also with waters very rich in natural 
resources. The fish are there, quite close to the coast of Chile. 
And the workers are there, too, very often without a job, ready to 
participate in production activities. 

What is lacking are the ships and the experience. 

At the same time, we noticed that you have a shipyard and that 
there are other shipyards in the country which aren’t yet working 
at peak capacity. 

We've made a great effort to develop our fishing industry. Ten 
years ago, our fish catches amounted to only 25,000 tons; at 
present they stand at 180,000 tons. And, naturally, most of that 
fish is earmarked for the population. 

We aren’t lucky enough to have a shipyard. We have a number 
of shipyards where wooden vessels are built, but we’ve had to 
import most of our ships. We had to import ships—like the one 
now operating in Chilean waters—from Europe. We don’t have 
any shipyards that can build steel-hull ships or the skilled workers 
to do this kind of work. So we have to import our ships. 

Even so, we have succeeded in developing our fishing fleet. 
Despite the fact that our country is an island, it had turned its 
back on the sea. The Revolution made an effort to develop both 
the merchant fleet and the fishing fleet, and now our merchant 
fleet has around 50 seagoing freighters, and our fishing fleet has 
grown considerably. Our merchant seamen and our fishermen 
have been gaining in experience. Maybe some people think that’s 


easy, but seagoing vessels are equipped with complex machinery 


calling for skilled personnel—workers, masters, mechanics and 
engineers. The same can be 


said of our fishing boats, whose 
modern electronic equipment also calls for skilled personnel. 
This is why one of the first tasks we tackled was that of setting 
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up schools and technological institutes to which thousands of 
young people were given scholarships to study the techniques 
used in the merchant marine and the fishing fleet. 

At the beginning, our fishermen were what you might call 
Primitive fishermen—that is, they used small boats and went out 
to fish early in the morning, returning at noon. We've been told 
there are from 10,000 to 15,000 primitive fishermen in Chile. 

We had some conflicts at the beginning, because the primitive 
fishermen thought that the large ships would, one way or an- 
other, have a harmful effect on their interests as fishermen, as 
workers. 

Of course, experience proved the contrary. The development 
of our large fishing fleets gave many a fisherman the opportunity 
to work under much better conditions with much more comfort, 
more help, more safety and more facilities in every respect. 

Many of our primitive fishermen joined the fishing fleets. 
However since some of our fishermen were well along in years, 
many of the sons of fishermen went to work in the fishing fleets. 
And now, after nine years, we come across families of fishermen 
who say to us with true pride, “Our son is the master of such and 
such a ship,” or, “My son is the chief engineer on such and such 
a ship.” 

An untold number of young people of humble origin, the sons 
of Cuban fishermen, now sail in the Atlantic, in northern waters, 
in southern waters, in the waters off Africa and the Americas and 
even in the Pacific. 

In a matter of a few years, young men of 26 or 27 have become 
experienced navigators, captains of ships that ply the seven seas. 

any of them, under 30, sail to Europe and Asia, taking our 
Sugar to other countries and bringing in the goods that we 
import. n 

We have tried to develop a profound revolutionary spirit, a 
deep internationalist spirit, in our workers of the sea, our fisher- 
men and our merchant seamen, training them to be workers who 
are willing to give their all for their cause and for their country, 
workers who are also ready to go to the aid of any sister nation 
that may need them. . . . 

e€ are convinced that you Chilean workers of the sea have 
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excellent prospects as your fishing catches are increased and your 
fishing fleet goes on developing. We think, too, of the excellent 
propects the people of Chile have for improving their diet as your 
fishing industry and the fishing fleet go on developing. 

We are told that the per capita consumption of fish has already 
reached the figure of 34.5 pounds. Nevertheless, there are coun- 
tries in Europe where the per capita consumption of fish is 90 and 
as much as 110 pounds. One of the most complete, most digest- 
ible, most wholesome foods for the human being is seafood. 
Health and longevity are quite often the result of a balanced diet. 
And when one is working for the benefit of the people—and this 
is a main concern of the Revolution—one of the fundamental 
questions is what can be done to improve the people’s living 
conditions, to improve the diet of the children, the workers, the 
mothers and the elderly. 

We live in a world faced with great food problems. It is 
estimated that two thirds of the population of the world is 
undernourished. And when nature endows a country with seas as 
abundant in fish as those of Chile that is indeed a great privilege. 

I say this because you are a seaport. At one time, when more 
than two million tons of saltpeter were being shipped from this 
port, the economy of this community, of Iquique, depended on 
saltpeter. Then came another period, that of the fishing of the 
anchoveta, and that led to the development of fleets and proces- 
sing plants. But then came a series of natural phenomena such as 
the disappearance of the anchoveta for a period of time. . . . 

Just the same, a fishing industry was developed here. However, 
the possibilities for exploiting the wealth of the sea have not been 
exhausted by any means—especially the possibilities of catching 
fish for human consumption. 

According to a series of reports, there are great possibilities for 
increasing the production of fish from Chilean waters for human 
consumption. And in our conversations with the Minister of 
Land (they tell me that in the future he will be known as the 
Minister of Sea), because at present the Minister of Land is the 
one in charge of marine affairs in Chile, he told us of the plans 
for establishing fish distribution centers, for creating fleets of 
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refrigerator ships for the distribution of fish and developing the 
fishing industry. We believe this will be very useful and very 
important for the welfare of Iquique. 

We believe that when this industry is developed the shipyards 
will also be working at peak production. Moreover, once the 
production of fish for human consumption is developed there 
will be a by-product that will be employed in making fishmeal, in 
addition to the production of anchoveta, counting the good and 
the bad years. 

There are no large fishing areas near our country. There are 
times when our fishing boats are out fishing 2,500 or 3,000 miles 
away, and the fish is brought in aboard refrigerator ships. You 
have no idea what a privilege it is to have these fishing zones only 
a few hundred miles from here, what this means to you. . . . 

There’s another example: the canning plant. Every can of 
Preserves the plant turns out costs the country almost one escudo 
in tin. Therefore, when the plant starts turning out three times as 
much as it does now, the expense in foreign exchange for tin will 
be three times as much, too. But Chile has a steel works, a steel 
plant, the one in Huachipato. 

Naturally, the tin that comes out of the Chilean plant is not as 
pretty as the imported tin. It has no embossing. The tin imported 
from the United States has a better appearance, better workman- 
ship, attractive embossing. The Chilean tin doesn’t have that 
attractive embossing. A label is put on these cans. After all, if the 
tin is Chilean tin and the paper the label is made out of is Chilean 
Paper we shouldn’t think that attractiveness must be the main 

eature, . 

This is why we say to our workers, “You must turn out a quality 
Product and make it as attractive as possible. Don’t overlook 
appearance or form.” But it so happens, unfortunately, that 
those countries which are developed, which possess a highly 
developed technology, produce a series of things which we are 
unable to produce. We are interested in health standards and in 
quality. , 

Here’s a good example: If you develop your fishing fleet, you 1l 

ave much more fish. And that’s very good. At the same time, 
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unless you develop your steel industry, the more fish you have 
the more foreign exchange you'll spend in buying tin. The ideal 
situation would be for the country, with all its iron, its coal, its 
furnaces and its workers to produce the tin, while its ships and 
workers produce the fish. And if the ships are built in Chilean 
shipyards, with Chilean steel, by Chilean workers, that’s even 
better. That is precisely what development means. That is what 
makes possible an improvement in living conditions. 

What is really bad is that our countries, despite having vast 
economic resources, were prevented from developing. 

In our country, for example, we were unable to develop a 
canning industry. Why? Because foreign goods were preferred; 
because U.S. goods were tax exempt. How could a national 
industry exist, even under capitalism, let alone socialism, when 
the products that came from the United States had a much better 
appearance and were sold at lower prices? As a result, our 
countries never developed their industry and fell into the habit of 
importing everything. And, as a result, they lagged further and 
further behind. But when the time of the peoples comes, when 
the time comes for revolution, for justice, for the recovery of the 
national resources—that is the time for working not for the 
interests of powerful foreign companies but rather for the people 
and for the welfare of the people. 

In the past, what was the basis for the establishment of a 
factory? Simply that a powerful firm said, “This is a good business 
for us.” They didn’t think of the people, they thought only of 
their business. The only thing they left were the wages, and 

. . . large profits were taken out of the country. They brought in 
one dollar once, and for that dollar they kept taking out dollars 
for the rest of their lives. And those dollars came out of the 
workers’ sweat! 

When the time of the peoples comes that is when we find 
ourselves faced with all these limitations. We need steel, but we 
have no steel. We need tin, but we have no tin. We need ships, 
but we have neither the steel with which to build the ships nor 
the technicians, engineers and specialists. We need chemical 
products for food preservation. We need chemical products to 
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protect the tin, to avoid food contamination, and we have to 
import them from this place, from that place, from everywhere. 
We need paint to print the tin and we have neither the paint nor 
the technique nor the machines with which to do it. And we find 
ourselves in a situation where practically evervthing has to be 
imported. Now, do you realize what a situation that is? 

The people in the north of Chile drink milk that comes from 
Holland, and Holland is quite a ways off! It also comes from 
Germany. And Germany, too, is quite a ways off! This milk has to 
cross the Atlantic and go through the Panama Canal in order to 
get to Chile. What a distance for a bottle of milk to travel! A glass 
bottle with its cap, full of milk that came from a cow which some 
Dutchman—who probably lives 60 miles from the coast—had to 
get up early in the morning to milk. After that, the milk was put 
aboard a car and taken to a plant, sterilized and then put into a 
bottle made in a glassworks. The bottle was put into a truck and 
taken to a port where—quite possible with a set of highly me- 
chanized cranes—it was loaded onto a ship. The ship left the 
port, crossed the Atlantic, went through the Panama Canal and 
finally got here. The milk was unloaded and taken to that 
Store... , 

Can you imagine all the work involved in this process? 
Wouldn't it have been better if that cow were a Chilean cow? 
That the man who milked her had been a Chilean? And the truck 
driver, the truck, the crate, the stevedore, the ship. . . . Well, if 
it has to be imported, let's import it from Puerto Montt or 
Santiago de Chile which is much nearer. 

here aren’t any pastures in the desert, because there is no 
water. Perhaps there'll be water some day! Modern science 
claims there are bright prospects in this connection. I think this 
includes the possibilities of having artificial rainfall. But as far as 
tinging water from great distances and building dams this will be 
one some day by using nuclear power and desalting sea water. 
And these are not only future possibilities, because Chile has 
Many natural resources. i 

All this could be done with Chilean personnel. I am not against 

trading, nothing of the kind. There are many products a given 
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country would find difficult to produce. No country will 
ever be able to produce every article it needs. Impossible! 
There are many products we have to import as a result 
of our underdevelopment and the deformations of the 
economy. 

Is it logical for many people to be unemployed when we have 
to import things for production while we have natural resources 
that could be tapped and human resources that could be em- 
ployed? 

In our conversation with the miners of Chuquicamata we 
explained about how much milk could be produced by increasing 
copper output by 100 tons a day and figuring copper not at 72 
cents a pound, but at 50. All these things are connected with a 
country’s development and future. 

A revolution means that the people have, for the first time, the 
opportunity to work for their own future; a revolution means that 
everything is done or is planned to be done for the benefit of the 
people. However, revolutions are no picnic. Nobody should 
think that a revolution is a picnic. 

When we started to make our revolution we found great 
obstacles and difficulties. Why? Because those who exploited 
us—taking for themselves the fruit of our workers’ toil and 
reaping the profits derived from our sugar and our nick- 
el—decided to punish us. They decided to chastise a nation 
which sought only to improve the living standard of its people. 
They sought to chastise a people who sought only to work and 
build its own future without taking or stealing anything from 
anybody. Our people must be punished for its will and determi- 
nation to proclaim itself a sovereign and free nation; a people that 
meant to recover its natural resources, build its well-being and 
make its living by honest toil, without taking anything from 
anybody—but not allowing anybody to take away the fruit of its 
labor, either! 

Logically, everything was tried in an effort to ruin us. Every- 
thing was tried in an effort to hinder our revolutionary work. 


lt should be kept in mind that all our industrial and transporta- 
tion machinery and equipment had been imported from the 
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United States and the exportation to Cuba of all spare parts was 
completely and absolutely prohibited at one sweep. Depriving us 
of our markets wasn’t enough. Our country’s situation was a 
difficult one, sine 80 per cent of our sugar exports had been to the 
United States. Luckily for you, this isn’t Chile’s case, because 
this country sells only 14 per cent of its copper in that market. We 
had been selling most of our sugar there and that market was 
taken from us in one stroke. All of it. 

They imposed an embargo on the sale of all spare parts—bolts, 
nuts, washers and what have you. And so our country, which 
didn’t have many factories because it hadn’t been allowed to have 
them, was suddenly deprived of fuel, markets, raw materials and 
replacement parts, with 90 per cent of all our machinery 
U.S.-made. f 

Our country had to go through such hard trials. Our nation 
had to pay such a price because it wanted to be free, independent 
and sovereign and have a system based on social justice for its 
people. 3 

And that wasn’t all. There were endless campaigns of lies, of 
the most dastardly calumnies. There’s no need to dwell on that, 
since all that edifice has collapsed like a house of cards in the face 
of the awakened awareness of our sister nations; in the face of the 
ties of affection and our peoples’ realization of the oneness of our 
Problems—something which has been revealed by our two na- 
tions. But it is a fact that all those measures against us were 
adopted. a 

Facing the objective problems posed by the enemy isn't the 
only thing revolutions are up against. There are the problems of 
the revolutionaries themselves; their lack of know-how and ex- 
Perience. Suddenly all the experts, the intelligentsia—many of 
whom were foreigners—left us, while others were won over and 
taken with them. They made all sorts of offers to our technicians. 

oreover, these technicians had been imbued with a certain 
mentality, a fear, The reactionaries try to create fear beforehand 
in the minds of the people in order to erect an obstacle to their 
Social development. 

The road is hard, because we start from underdevelopment 
and without experts and know-how, without industrialization. In 
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addition—as I was saying—there are the subjective factors, the 
revolutionaries themselves, who make mistakes. 

You can see that a process of development, a revolutionary 
process, is no picnic. It is a thorny process. Nevertheless, our 
country has proved that difficulties can be overcome and that 
today a small nation making its revolution doesn’t stand alone in 
the world. This is very important. 

You might ask, “If you were left without fuel, markets, source 
of raw materials and everything, how did you manage to sur- 
vive?” And it wasn’t just those things. We were also threatened, 
and expeditions and invasions against our country were or- 
ganized. Then, how were we able to survive? Ah, this is because a 
small, isolated country such as ours, a small nation facing 
imperialism, isn’t alone in today’s world. We were lucky enough 
to make our Revolution at a moment when it was possible for us 
to receive extensive and generous aid from abroad. No need to 
say that this aid wasn’t given to us by the bourgeois or the 
imperialists anywhere in the world. That aid was given to us by 
the only camp that could extend that aid—the socialist camp! 

When our difficult times came, when the imperialists sought to 
crush us, they came up against quite a surprise—they found a 
people united, determined; a people that had been furnished with 
weapons, with fuel, and with aid to survive the blockade. 

There’s no denying the fact that the imperialists made our 
country pay a high price. During ten years our people had to 
neglect their economy, devoting themselves almost entirely to 
the business of surviving—to defense and survival, for almost ten 
years. 

There’s no telling how many resources they made us expend, 
nor how much blood they forced us to shed through their foul 
deeds, their acts of sabotage, their crimes, their groups of mer- 
cenaries and bandits—armed and encouraged by our powerful 
neighbor to the north—trying to destroy our wealth and sow 
panic in the countryside. 

We've lived through all that, but our people have been tem- 
pered by the struggle and have learned to have confidence. Our 
people have consolidated their unity and consciousness and 
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today are marching ahead with full confidence. Today we are not 
only capable of defending ourselves and have an organized and 
well-prepared people; we not only have our Armed Forces in fit 
condition for combat, perfectly trained and equipped to meet any 
aggression; we not only are ready to defend ourselves but also to 
work for our development and progress. 

Nowadays our country is working at a rhythm never before 
attained. Important programs of social development, of housing 
construction, are being begun in our country now. More schools 
are being built in a single year in our country now than were built 
in all the first ten years of the Revolution. There is a rhythm of 
development in our country today. In our country now we're 
working not just to survive, but to develop ourselves, as well. We 
don’t work just to survive, but to live, too. , 

Now, then, our country has the same limitations which are 
faced by all countries that are beginning to develop their econo- 
mies; it is a small country that is confronted with all the problems 
of today’s world. The world of today has a highly developed 
technology. Today’s world requires huge ships. As you all know, 
there are merchant ships nowadays of 50,000 tons, and of 100,000 
tons, as well. There are countries which they say are building 
ships of up to 500,000 tons. And there are oil tankers of 200,000 
and 300,000 tons. ; 

ou may ask yourselves, “Could Iquique, the shipyard of 
Iquique, build a merchant ship of 200,000 tons, and an oil tanker 
of 200,000 tons? A ship on that scale requires more than a 
quantity of top-quality steel, huge machines and experienced and 
skilled engineers. It also requires very powerful engines; electron- 
ic equipment of all kinds—radar, automatic loading systems, 
Special methods of navigation—in short, extraordinary compli- 
cated machines. 

Now, a small country can’t build a shipyard for two or three 
ships of 200,000 tons. A small country can’t build planes such as 
those which we see flying in our skies, or a four-engine plane, or a 
Jet transport plane. A small country can’t build them. Why not? 

irst, because they require enormous initial investments. Sec- 
ond, because, once built where would you sell them? The 
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country itself may need two or three, but nobody can develop a 
great industry just to build three units. 

What does this mean? That our countries, our sister nations of 
Latin America, which have similar problems, speak the same 
language, and have had to endure the same difficulties, will have 
to see how we can bring our interests closer together, how we can 
draw closer in our relations. How? Let’s take an example. 

If you, for example, had a huge factory that produced batteries 
and could produce enough batteries both for you and for Cuba, 
then it is much more economical for you to build the factory to 
produce the batteries and for us to buy them from you. 

If you are going to build a huge shipyard, big enough to build 
100 large ships every year and give work to thousands of Chile- 
ans, you can only do this if the other countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca—Cuba and all the others—buy the ships from you. 

If another country builds a plant to turn out airplanes, it can 
only do this in today’s world if other countries in Latin America 
are the consumers. 

That is, in order to have a modern industry, in order to leave 
underdevelopment behind, you can’t think only on a national 
scale any more. You have to think on a scale of the community of 
nations of Latin America. 

Now, then, we’re not dreamers. We are revolutionaries. We 
know perfectly well that in order for there to be any possibility of 
Teal cooperation among the countries of Latin America—which 
will be the only way to survive in tomorrow’s world—the policies 
of all our countries must be at the service of the peoples. Oil and 
vinegar just don’t mix. 

Why is it that we can look for cooperation between Chile and 
Ly eee because both our country and Government and 

‘can country and Government are concerned with all 
those things which may interest the peoples. 

When we went by the saltpeter operations, we said: What a sad 
thing; here the saltpeter workers are wo 
saltpeter, while we over there are buildi 
Because we needed the nitrogen, yet i 
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dollars in Europe buying nitrogen, and Chile was spending tens 
of millions of dollars buying sugar. And we were spending money 
not only on nitrogen but also to buy new factories; and Chile, on 
the other hand, was spending tens of millions of dollars on plants 
that would produce sugar. 

How much has all this cost our peoples? And what for? Who 
imposed this criminal policy on us, and why did they do it? 

What extraordinary possibilities would be opened up to our 
peoples—all our peoples, without exception—if they knew they 
could count on the cooperation of all their sister nations of Latin 
America! Any of our countries would then be able to develop 
€conomic programs in coordination with the other countries. 
And this would open infinite possibilities to our peoples—no, not 
infinite possibilities, but the only possibilities in the world of 
tomorrow. 

Those who forged our homelands struggled for a united Amer- 
ica, for the unity of our peoples. But unfortunately what was 
done during those 150 years was to divide us, separate us, weaken 
us—divide us in order to be able to oppress us, absorb us and 
destroy us. 

Therefore, when the imperialists attacked our homeland they 
were attacking a small country. They brought all their influence 
to bear on the other countries. They utilized their colonial 
Organizations to keep Cuba alone and isolated. ; 

When the peoples of Latin America had already won their 
independence from the colonial power in the last century our 
Country had the sad fate of continuing to be subjected to Europe- 
an colonialism for nearly 50 years more. , 

And when after difficult struggles, we believed the time had 
come when we could raise a flag and sing a patriotic anthem, that 
flag and that anthem were no more than symbols of a country 
which had to accept the imposition of an amendment to its 
Constitution giving the United States the right to intervene with 
its armed forces on our soil whenever it felt like it. 

When, at long last, the Revolution triumphed, they were 
strong enough to keep Cuba isolated. Of course, the peoples 
Supported Cuba with their sentiments and their hearts. But what 
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could the peoples do if they weren’t in control of their own 
destiny? What could the peoples do if, while they felt one way, 
their rulers acted in another way? 

These were the reasons why our small country had to face 
everything alone—but not alone, because we received extensive 
and generous help. Unfortunately, that help didn’t come to us 
from our sister nations of Latin America. It came to us from 
other continents and peoples. Now, when we say this, we never 
say it as a reproach, for we know that in their hearts the peoples 
of Latin America felt an affinity for our Revolution and looked 
with pride on our small country which had set itself against the 
strong colossus. We know this. And, when we mentioned this 
today, by way of example, we only did so to show that we are not 
dreamers. And, in order to have policies at the service of our 
peoples, in order to have such policies, the peoples and their 
governments must be headed toward the same goals, must be 
advancing in defense of the same interests. In short, the govern- 
ments must represent the peoples! The governments must repre- 
sent the interests of the peoples, and not take orders from 
imperialism. 

In short, we believe that the peoples are waking up and 
growing more and more in awareness. We believe that a new, 
decisive phase is coming in the history of the hemisphere. 

We believe there are ever more unmistakable signs of in- 
dependence, that the masses are becoming aware of these pro- 
blems and that the day isn’t far off when the group of people’s 
governments will be entirely different. 

Don’t get discouraged when faced with setbacks! There’s no 
need to get discouraged if, at a given moment in a given place, 
there should be a setback. 

As visitors here, we are duty-bound to stick to those topics that 
won't give ammunition to the enemies of our peoples. This is 
why, while speaking here, we aren’t doing anything but expound- 
ing our ideas. Let’s not mention any names! But we do say that 
we shouldn’t get discouraged by setbacks. These setbacks are but 


passing things. Sooner or later, the peoples will win through to 
victory! 
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We were alone for a long time. Alone! But we didn’t lose 
confidence, we didn’t lose faith. We never got discouraged. And 
today there are fewer reasons than ever for us to feel discouraged. 

Today, our relations with a beloved people, a courageous 
people, have expanded tremendously. Already our relations with 
the Chilean people have reached a level never before attained 
throughout our history. This means a lot. 

Now our two peoples and governments can advance along the 
toad of fraternal cooperation, of the cooperation which marks 
the interest of our two countries, as true brothers in all fields. 

You can count on our country and on our people to go all out 
for you, to put our modest resources at your disposal. 

The word “brother” takes on its full and true meaning here; the 
word “solidarity” takes on its concrete and true meaning here. 

We are only sorry that, as ours is a small, underdeveloped 
country with many problems, there is but little we can do in the 
way of cooperation with the Chilean people. But what little we 
can do, you Chileans can count on as your own, 

These are the sentiments of our people. Nobody should ever 
think—or have the right to think—that either of us has other, 
selfish interests. 

We are sure that no Chilean will ever believe the slanderers 
when they say that we want the natural resources of Chile. I was 
told about this when our boats came to fish here, when they 
came to fish and work in cooperation with and for your Chilean 
industry, 

And something else: Our country defended your stand on the 
200-mile limit, even though it really wasn’t a matter directly 
concerning us; even though Cuba and Chile are faced with 
different circumstances; and even though, when you get right 
down to it, the 200-mile limit, is even prejudicial to our interests 
—yes, prejudicial to our interests. Even so, we didn’t hesitate to 
Support your stand on the 200-mile limit for off-shore fishing. 
Remember we are right next door to the United States, 200 miles 
would place us inside the fishing waters of the United States. I 
think you know what this means, don’t you? They have a 12-mile 
limit and yet on several occasions they have seized Cuban ships 
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fishing 30 miles away from their coast. You can see that our 
situation is quite delicate. 

Nevertheless, we don’t hesitate, for one moment, to support 
the thesis of the 200-mile limit. Why? Because this is Cuba’s 
political policy. This is the policy, based on internationalist 
principles, on which our country is founded. And that is the 
policy in which our people are educated. Our people never ask 
themselves what is convenient for Cuba. They look toward the 
future and ask, “What is convenient to the peoples of Latin 
America?” This is because whatever is convenient for our sister 
nations in Latin America is convenient for us. 

That is our stand. Our people are educated along these princi- 
ples and maintain and will continue to maintain them firmly and 
invariably. 

We hope the cooperation between Cuba and Chile will develop 
and also the cooperation between Cuba and Iquique, since you 
are part of Chile. We are infinitely grateful for all the attention 
you have given to our delegation. We say to you, from the 
bottom of our hearts, that we have been deeply impressed by this 
city, by this port and by these surroundings, from the very 
moment we got here and began our descent down those imposing 
mountains; from the moment we made contact with the people 
of Iquique; when we saw the sea, and the city’s streets and met 
with its people. 

We will never forget the treatment you have given us; the 
emotions we have felt throughout our visit and the honors you 
have given us, the honors you have paid our people. 

We have had the opportunity to see the results of the work of 
those who struggled, of those who transformed this city into a 
bulwark as well as the summit of the Chilean workers’ movement 
and the popular movement. We've had the opportunity to ex- 
press our recognition of and pay tribute to Luis Emilio Recabar- 
ren who was the founder of the Workers’ Party, which later 
became the Communist Party of Chile. 

During our trip through the north, in the towns, in the mines, 
everywhere; among the workers, the students, the intellectuals 
and the people in general, we have seen how much they respect 
him and how much they appreciate what he has done. 
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How many men fought, how many men fell, how many men 
gave their sweat and their lives to make this possible! To make it 
possible for the people of Chile to build their own future, to 
embark on this difficult course. Let it be clearly understood that 
opportunity does not mean the finished work. Opportunity does 
not yet mean well-being. We don’t think of well-being and 
human happiness as material goods only; we also think of them- 
—and very specially so—as moral goods, as spiritual goods. 

There are human societies which have attained vast wealth 
through technological development and yet they are morally and 
spiritually ruined. Well-being is not only the attainment of goods, 
the satisfaction of material needs. If anything, that is only a 
foundation. Well-being is brotherhood and true friendship 
among men. Well-being is human health. Well-being is a man’s 
moral conscience. 

And of all the goods that a revolution can provide for human 
society, the most precious one is that which makes it possible for 
men—instead of being each other’s enemy, instead of being 
destroyers of mankind—to finally become brothers, to finally 
become beings capable of feeling love and capable of feeling the 
need to work together, to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
others, 

One of the most beautiful sights to meet the eyes of those who 
visit our country is the vast transformation, the vast human 
transformation which has taken place among our people. 

The work of a revolution is not measured only in stone or in 

actories. It can be measured in these, but in the main, it is 
measured by moral and human factors. De 

We are deeply satisfied with the fact that our visitors can 
observe this feeling of fraternity, of selflessness which character- 
izes our people—the result of a revolutionary education. We 
struggle for the construction of just human societies, of societies 
which really deserve being called human societies. F 
: The exploitation of man by man transformed human society 
into a jungle where the survival of the fittest, the most powerful, 
the most astute, the most wealthy was the prevailing law. It 
changed human society into a zoo. ne 

The Revolution aspires to transform human societies into true 
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human societies. And this we can express through a good exam- 
ple; if someone is left an orphan in our country, his fellow 
countrymen become his parents, his brothers and sisters. If 
anybody gets sick in our country we spend whatever is necessary 
to save his life. If, in order to save not the life but just the eyesight 
of a man it becomes necessary to send him anywhere in the 
world, that citizen doesn’t have to be the son of a millionaire. It is 
enough for him to be a citizen of our country. It is enough for 
him to be a Cuban, and he will get the opportunity to have all the 
country’s resources placed at his service. That is a good example 
of social solidarity. 

However, when a Cuban citizen, a humble fisherman or a 
humble worker is kidnapped by pirates at the service of imperial- 
ism, or when he is arrested or subjected to an injustice, how do 
our people react? In such circumstances, our people have been 
ready to do whatever was necessary to save the lives of these men! 
And, since we are all brothers, when it comes to defending one of 
our brothers, defending that revolutionary, everybody in our 
country is ready to defend him, to save him, even if it means 
losing our lives! 

In our country, the concept of homeland is held more dear in 
our hearts, for the homeland does not belong to a few but rather 
to all. Our flag and our national anthem are held more dear in 
our hearts because they are the flag and the anthem of all. This is 
what the Revolution means. 

However, the Revolution is not only a question of national 
feelings, national values. National culture is given a boost in our 
country. The Revolution means that the feelings which are felt 
toward every Cuban can also be transmitted abroad, to the other 
revolutionary peoples, to the other peoples and, especially, to the 
peoples of our sister nations. , 

The great lesson we learned during those very difficult mo- 
i when we received the generous aid of other peoples has 
ha much to do with the development of the revolutionary 
internationalist conscience of our people. 


CONCEPCION: 
The Latin American Community 


From speech at the Regional Stadium, November 17, 1 971. Earlier that 
day Major Fidel Castro spoke to the workers of the Huachipato Steel Mill 
in Concepcion. 


First I want to tell you that we have been extraordinarily 
impressed by the generous reception you have given our delega- 
tion today. At moments, we couldn’t imagine where so many 
People were coming from. We were told that the city of Concep- 
ción has 190,000 inhabitants. Nevertheless, we can’t explain, nor 

ave our traveling companions been abie to explain, how so 
many people have been able to assemble here today. , i 

ow are we to interpret this action by the people of Chile, this 
action by the people of Concepción? In the first place, nothing is 
more alien to our spirit than to believe ourselves personally 
Tesponsible—any one of us—for such demonstrations of friend- 
ship and affection. We understand perfectly well that these 
sentiments on the part of the people of Chile are directed first of 
all to our homeland, our small country which, 90 miles away 
rom a powerful country which you know, has had to wage a long 
and hard struggle for almost 13 years. We understand that it is the 
recognition of the efforts of our people to hold high the banners 
Of their sovereignty and their Revolution. We also understand, 
On the other hand, the satisfaction it gives the people of Chile to 
ave broken the imperialist blockade against our country. , 
ome have erroneously said that this trip represents a victory 
for the people of Cuba. And we understand that this trip, this 
meeting, this circumstance that has made possible the presence 
of a Cuban delegation within the bosom of the people of Chile, is 
Che $ victory for our people, but rather a victory for the people of 
ile, 
That is how we interpret our visit. 
49 
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But beyond that, a great battle in the arena of ideas, a great 
battle in the arena of policy has been waged in these 13 years. 

The imperialists did everything possible to break every contact 
between the Chilean people and the Cuban people. The imperi- 
alists bent every effort imaginable to distort the Revolution, to 
distort its image, falsify its deeds, cover Cuba’s revolutionary 
process with mud and lies. They did everything possible to 
deceive the masses of our peoples of Latin America, they did 
everything possible to prevent the virus of patriotism, of the 
struggle to defend national interests, of the struggle for national 
liberation and the struggle for social liberation, from spreading 
over this continent. The imperialists choked off all means and all 
resources in order to deceive the people. 

It is not that a revolution makes no errors, or that revolution- 
aries are not capable of making mistakes many times over; it is not 
that we revolutionaries try to hide our difficulties, our deficien- 
cies; nor certainly that we try to hide our poverty. If we were to 
hide our poverty, we would hide everything; if we were to hide 
our poverty, we would be hiding the cause of revolutions. It is not 
that we revolutionaries try to hide our ignorance. If we revolu- 
tionaries were to hide our people’s ignorance, we would be hiding 
one of the causes of revolutions. 

What is revolution? Where is revolution born if not in exploita- 
tion and injustice that engender poverty, misery, ignorance? A 
revolution is precisely a struggle against these injustices, against 
the exploitation. Nor do we believe that revolutionary processes 
are easy. 

José Marti said that in a revolution not everything smells like a 
carnation, that in a revolution not everything is rose-colored. 
Indeed, very little is rose-colored in a revolution. But in any case, 
the road that revolutionaries propose for humanity in the future 
is rose-colored! The road that revolutionaries propose for the 
future is a beautiful one! But we revolutionaries can’t speak of 
any rose-colored present. We revolutionaries can’t speak of any 
beautiful present. In any case, we revolutionaries can speak of a 


present of self-denial, a present of work, a heroic, sacrificial an 
glorious present. 
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Thus, when they seek to present the difficulties of revolutions, 
the imperialists are really presenting the cause of revolutions. 
That we are not economically developed, that we aren’t industri- 
alized, that we have to import practically everything, that our 
countries were posts for the production of low-cost raw materials 
and consumers of high-cost industrial articles from the imperial- 
ist world. Who denies it! This is precisely one of the causes of 
revolutions. 

This is why, in our country, we have never tried to hide the 
difficulties of our Revolution, we have never even tried to hide 
the Revolution’s errors. On the contrary, a characteristic of our 
Revolution is always to point out our problems, our difficulties, 
our errors with absolute honesty. 

No imperialist will ever be able to accuse the Cuban Revolu- 
tion or any Cuban revolutionary of a lack of purity of intentions, 
of a lack of honesty, of a lack of sincerity. They will never be able 
to accuse us of this! They will never be able to accuse the 
Revolution of lying, of deceiving, of presenting the Revolution as 
an idyllic phenomenon, of exagerating its merits. ; 

Our people have achieved certain accomplishments. In certain 
fields our people have advanced considerably—in those fields in 
which it has been within our control to advance,.in some with 
notable difficulties. rA ` 

For example, medicine, medical assistance and health, have 
advanced in our country. We have been able to eradicate a 
number of diseases. In our country, there has been almost, no 
Poliomyelitis in the past ten years. Malaria has been eradicat d. 

arious other infectious diseases have been eradicated in pur 
country. Infant mortality has been dramatically reduced:-Deéath 
tom tetanus has been reduced. Even now in-our country dis- 
eases such as tuberculosis are being’ virtually eradicated. We 
don’t even know how many other types of-illnesses have been 
Successfully combated in our country. And this despite the fact 
that out of the 6,000 doctors we had when the Revolution 
triumphed, the imperialists took away 3,000—3,000! That means 
they tried to leave our country without doctors. : 

No one thinks that the crimes the imperialists have committed 
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against our country stop with the invasion at Playa Gir6n,* the 
threats, the blockades, the foul play in economic affairs; there 
have been other less notorious, less known types of crime com- 
mitted as well. 

Our country’s answer was to stimulate the study of medicine, 
raise the quality and raise the moral consciousness of our doctors 
to the point that, today, we have 8,000 doctors, close to 30,000 
medical aides and technicians of various kinds—in all, almost 
100,000 people working in health services. 

In our country education has advanced to an extraordinary 
extent. When the Revolution triumphed there were 10,000 un- 
employed teachers, but half the childhood population of 
Cuba—between 700,000 and 800,000 children—did not attend 
school. And the great majority—85 per cent of those who ma- 
triculated—didn’t even reach the sixth grade. 

Today in our country more than a million and a half children 
attend primary schools. There is not a single region in the 
country, however isolated, that doesn’t have its primary school. 

Today our country is carrying out a tremendous plan for the 
construction of secondary schools and teachers’ schools and 
middle-level technical institutes, and is developing its universi- 
ties. 

Today our country is carrying forward a revolutionary program 
comvining study and work, starting with the concept that we 
can’t afford universal education, we are too poor to allow our- 
selves the luxury of universal education if we don’t combine 
education and work. And we already have under way a program 
which, within the next year, will provide capacity for 20,000 
additional scholarship students; which in the year 1975 will 
provide capacity for 50,000 additional scholarship students; and 
which, between 1970 and 1980, will give us a half million junior 
high school scholarship students dividing their time between 
study and work. A half million young shoulders providing their 
strength to the nation and a half million young minds developing 
for the future of the nation. 


*Also known as Bay of Pigs where the ill-fated military intervention of Cuban 
counter-revolutionaries, organized by the CIA, took place in April 1961. 
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We have recently started home-building programs which will 
also permit us to solve the essential part of this dificult problem 
in the next ten years with the efforts of our workers. 

Sugar cane involved highly manual work. Cane even brought 
the problem of slavery to America, because it was through slave 
labor that cane was manually developed in the past. In the past in 
our country, workers were opposed to machinery because ma- 
chinery took away their only source of income for a part of the 
year. Now that the contradiction between ownership of the 
means of production and the interests of the workers has disap- 
Peared in our country, the number one defender of mechaniza- 
tion and the use of modern technology in our country today is 
the worker himself. 

That is why a struggle is being waged today in our country to 
mechanize the harvesting of sugar cane. Machinery of this type 
IS practically nonexistent any place in the world. And we were 
using a half million men to produce less foreign exchange than 
Chile produces with some 30,000 men in copper. More than 
100,000 industrial workers in sugar centers, 350,000 canecutters, 
Plus those in charge of the camps, the cafeterias, transport of 
personnel. And in addition tens of thousands of workers in 
transportation. A half million men! ae 

his, together with the fact that for years at a time In our 
Country it was necessary to use, to keep constantly in arms, 
300,000 men—300,000 men!—as a consequence of imperialism’s 
endless threats. We have had to invest enormous economic 
Tesources, enormous material resources and above all enormous 
uman resources in this. 

Under these conditions, we have had to create new forms for 
Overcoming difficulties in an effort to resolve many of the eco- 
nomic and social problems we face. l 

ur country struggled for many years, not for self-develop- 
Ment but for its very survival. Today, our country has a sound 
Organization, a solid power which makes it possible to defend 
itself and also work toward development. ; 

€ say this so that the Chileans will realize the hypocrisy, the 
meanness, of the imperialists when they speak of Cuba's eco- 
nomic difficulties, 
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Eighty per cent of our market was in the United States, and 
this market was taken away from us overnight. 

Ninety per cent of our transportation equipment and our 
factories came from the United States. And, overnight, they 
stopped selling us the spare parts, machinery of every kind with 
which we could replace our old machinery and modernize our 
factories. 

Almost 100 per cent of the raw materials used in our plants 
came from the United States, and the equipment was adapted to 
operate with those raw materials. And, overnight, they absolutely 
prevented us from acquiring these raw materials. 

Our country’s trade was carried out hundreds of miles from 
our coasts. As a result of the imperialist blockade, our exports 
and imports had to be transported thousands and thousands of 
miles. Suffice it to say that, even though we already have a 
merchant fleet of 50 ships, the distances to be covered are so 
enormous that our merchant fleet can only carry seven per cent 
of the goods our country exports or imports. Only seven per cent! 

We think this gives the Chileans some idea of the difficulties 
we've had to go through. 

Moreover, the imperialists try to rob the peoples of Latin 
America of their most brilliant minds. They engaged in a special 
campaign to rob our country of its engineers, technicians and 
skilled workers; in other words, to rob us of every type of human 
resource that might contribute to the nation’s development. 

We've been faced with these kinds of problems all these years. 

On the other hand, we would be insincere, we would be taking 
unwarranted credit for our victories if we didn’t say that, in those 
difficult hours the aid given by the socialist camp was truly 
decisive. And the aid given by the Soviet Union was especially 
decisive. 

In our conversation with the workers of the [Huachipato] steel 
plant today we mentioned an example—the case of an elephant 
who planted one of his feet on top of an ant, and then said, “Look 


at the problems that ant has. It just can’t move at all.” And, in 
our case, there was this elephant with its foot planted on top of 
the ant. And it wasn’t onl 


y that. As we told the workers in the 
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steel plant, the imperialists also called on all the other ants to step 
on the Cuban ant. 

Such were all the maneuvers and plans made to try to get other 
Latin American governments to join the blockade and the ag- 
gressions against our country. 

And they accused us of being subversive. What nerve! There is 
no country in the world that has had as much subversion 
practiced against it as our country. 

On hundreds of occasions, imperialist planes dropped 
weapons, bombs and explosives on our territory, in an effort to 
organize bands of mercenaries to perpetrate crimes and perform 
acts of sabotage. 

Hundreds of times, the imperialists landed groups of spies and 
terrorists on our territory. 

Hundreds of acts of sabotage and hundreds of murders were 
committed in our country. Factories were sabotaged, and 
workers, farmers, teachers, and students who were teaching our 
farmers in the mountain areas how to read and write were 
murdered. 

All these acts were perpetrated against our country. A 

And it wasn’t a question of Cuba alone. Any time a political 
situation arose in another sister nation, the imperialist troops 
appeared without anybody’s suggestion or agreement! And after 
the deed was perpetrated, then came all the “advice,” “agree- 
ments” and “resolutions.” And always invoking the same spec- 
tor—the well-known spector of the Revolution, the well-known 
Spector of Communism. S ; í 

This is because a long time ago the imperialists of this hemi- 
sphere took it upon themselves to determine what political 
Philosophy our people were to follow; what type of social system, 
what type of government they were to have. , ; 

It is simply inconceivable that our country’s social system 
under the domination of the Yankee monopolies—when it was 
Oppressed, when crimes were perpetrated every day, when the 
blood of young people, of students, of workers, of women and 
€ven of children was being spilled, when thousands of murders 
were being committed, when more than a half a million people 
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were unemployed and the nation’s wealth was being syphoned 
off—that this social system should be considered a good system, a 
just social system, this social system that had the blessing of 
imperialism! 

And, when in our country, that iniquitous system is ended, the 
national wealth is recovered, all those incredible injustices eradi- 
cated, then, the social system which the people of Cuba estab- 
lished of their own free will. ... Ah! That social and political 
system is to be outlawed, prohibited, condemned and subjected 
to blockade. Who told the imperialists that they are the ones who 
decide what kind of political system our people should have. Who 
gave them that right? Where did they get it? 

Naturally, at the bottom of all this was a philosophy of pillage, 
a philosophy of exploitation, a philosophy of piracy, a philosophy 
of turning us into slave producers of raw materials, a philosophy 
of robbing our nickel, a philosophy of robbing the peoples of 
Latin America of their oil, their copper, their saltpeter, their iron 
and even of their agricultural resources. That was what was really 
at the bottom of all this. 

To exploit our peoples and keep them divided; to exploit our 
peoples, to force them to live in poverty, in a world of fraud and 

eceit. 

Our peoples’ struggles for independence began 150 years ago. 
And from that time up to the present, it has been an uninter- 
Tp process of expansion, an uninterrupted process of subjec- 

ion. 

Let us recall the history of how those 13 colonies that once 
took up arms in the name of liberty, that once took up arms in 
the name of the most advanced principle of that time, 
later—during the last century—developed into an imperialist 
power. They robbed a sister nation, Mexico, of two thirds of its 
territory; they robbed the Caribbean of the island of Puerto Rico; 
and they robbed Central America of the Panama Canal. They 
gradually took over all the resources of our countries, above all, 
the most important sources of power—oil, copper, nickel, iron 
and all the principal minerals. And, by and by, they transformed 
our countries into trading posts from which they bought cheap 
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the product of our labor and to which they sold dear the product 
of their industry. 

This is the way things went until the day came, approximately 
15 years ago, when the imperialists had tremendous control over 
all our peoples. 

If the Cuban Revolution has any merit it is that it marked a 
turning point in the history of this hemisphere, from the very 
moment that our country raised aloft its banners of full sover- 
eignty. This country was the last to free itself of European 
colonialization, and, once the war [of independence against 
Spain, 1898] was over, and the colonizing forces were exhausted, 
virtually defeated, then came the [U.S.] intervention into our 
country. Once the intervention was effected, a constitutional 
amendment was imposed on the people of Cuba, the Platt 
Amendment, which gave U.S. troops the right to intervene in 
our country any time they felt like it to bring “order’—imperialist 
“order.” 

This way they took over our lands, our natural resources, 
everything. And any protest, any kind of struggle would bring on 
the threat of a total loss of independence. 

Such were the relations that existed between our smal] country 
and the powerful—and gluttonous—colossus of the North. 

This is the way things stood when the Revolution triumphed in 
1959. We revolutionaries would be guilty of being immodest, of 
being insincere if we took all the credit for our country being the 
one which marked a turning point in history. No. Our people 
have made a great effort, just as many other people have done. 
But the effort of our people was made at a special moment in 
history, in a special situation in which the balance of power 
between the imperialist camp and the revolutionary camp was 

ginning to change; at a time when a special situation existed. 

We have defined this statement by explaining that the Cuban 

€volution occurred at the exact year, the exact month, the 
exact day, the exact hour, the exact minute, the exact second in 
which a revolution there, 90 miles away from the United States, 
could be made and maintained. This means that, had it hap- 
Pened one second before perhaps, the balance of power would 
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not have made it possible for our Revolution to survive. Well, it 
could have made it possible for all of us to die, because—when 
faced with an alternative—any revolutionary will choose death 
rather than imperialist exploitation. This is the reason for our 
motto “Patria o Muerte!” 

[Prolonged applause and shouts of “Patria O Muerte!” “Ven- 
ceremos!” and other revolutionary slogans. ] 

That special situation in the world balance of power was a 
fundamental, decisive factor for the Cuban Revolution to be able 
to tackle the terrible task of facing the imperialist blockade. And 
that balance of power made it possible for our country to have 
the weapons with which to defend itself. And it also made it 
possible for our country to have raw materials, the fuel, the 
markets and the indispensible resources to survive that hard test. 

This is why we say that it was the coincidence of our Revolu- 
tion with that situation that did it. Therefore, it is not to be 
credited to any special merit of the Cuban revolutionaries or the 
Cuban people. We believe that our peoples are all alike, and all 
have written beautiful pages in their history, in their struggle for 
independence, in the struggle for justice. We think of ourselves 
as being part of Latin America. 

As we work, as we struggle, as we train technicians, we are not 
thinking only of what our needs will be 10, 15, 20 or 30 years from 
now, but also of what the needs of other Latin American peoples 
will be, and that one day they, too, may need technicians and 
skilled workers. We inculcate our people with an internationalist 
conscience, and we inculcate them with a Latin American con- 
science. We want to inculcate our children and our young people 
with the idea that they belong toa great unity of Latin American 
peoples; that one day they will have to be a part of that great 
community of Latin American peoples. 

We are neither utopians nor dreamers who think that our 
people will be so lucky as to see that reality tomorrow or the day 
after. It is quite possible that our generation may not even be 
witness to this event. Nor are we pessimists. But we believe that it 
is our fundamental duty to prepare our peoples for such a future. 

Just think of this: Here we are, talking with you, our Chilean 
brothers, without the need of an interpreter, speaking Spanish 
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and understanding each other perfectly well. Naturally, there are 
a number of idioms, a number of words which can’t be used here 
but which we normally and ordinarily use in our country. But all 
this calls for is a briefing where you're told, “This word or that or 
the other isn’t used here—about 12 words in all.” That’s the only 
difficulty we’ve come across in our most elementary form of 
communication, that is, human communication. 

What great wealth exists in the intelligence and the sensibility 
of our peoples! What wonders of intelligence, brain, culture and 
art our peoples can produce! To protect us from being colonial- 
ized, from being ideologically converted into cultural satellites of 
the imperialists as still one more instrument of domination. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt that some day our peoples, with 
their common history and common language, will have the 
advantage of belonging to a great community which, in tomor- 
Tow’s world, will not only survive but also live; and not only live 
but develop and occupy a decent place in the world. | : 

_ Our country is something like the North Pole of Latin America 
in terms of our geographic situation. . . . : 

We came in a borrowed plane; not to Concepcién—we came 

ere in our own plane, a plane purchased on credit, right, but 
ours nonetheless. But trom Cuba, so we could make a nonstop 
flight, we borrowed a plane and this was seized upon to say that 
“Castro came in a Soviet plane with a Soviet crew,” etc., etc. 
About all they failed to say was that I had been hired to make 
Propaganda for the Soviet Union. However, since we arent 
Prejudiced in any way—if there’s anything that has characterized 
the Cuban revolutionaries it is their fairness—every time there 
has been an occasion to emphasize, as a matter of elementary 
justice, what the Soviet Union has done for us, we have minced 
no words about it. It was because of the aid given us by the Soviet 

nion that, when the imperialists sent in their bombers bearing 
Cuban markings and then went to the United Nations claiming 
that the raiding planes belonged to our own Air Force and had 
rebelled and bombed our airfields; when they invaded our coun- 
try with their warships, tanks, anti-tank guns and automatic 
Weapons, we were able to pounce on them with a hail of bullets of 
all calibers. It was precisely the Soviet Union that had provided 
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us, a few weeks before, with the guns and the tanks with which 
we repelled the aggression. Whatever credit we are due is that we 
learned to use those weapons very quickly, something we were 
forced to do because of the impending danger. Anybody else 
would have done that. Moreover, we were defending a cause and 
our people were ready to die for their cause. It isn’t unusual for a 
people to be ready to die for their cause. 

I was telling you about the things that have been said in 
connection with our trip here. 

If that borrowed plane had headed north instead of south in 15 
minutes time we would have been flying over English-speaking 
territory. Our plane headed south instead, and after traveling 
close to 5,000 miles we were still over Spanish-speaking lands. 
Then we traveled some more—I don’t know how many miles, 300 
or 400, you know better than I about this—and Spanish was still 
the language being spoken. Later, we'll go farther south, all the 
way down to Punta Arenas, and Spanish will be the language 
there, too. 

It would be possible to travel 6,000 miles south and still find the 
same language, the same sensibility, sentiments and affection; 
the same admiration and love. That’s the way we all are. 

Is there any difference between your people and ours? How 
can we know, in what way can we tell that we are dealing with 
foreigners? Would we consider you foreigners? 

I overlooked something a few minutes ago.... Someone 
greeted us with great enthusiasm and remarked, “We are unload- 
ing sugar over here.” Then another said, “Yes, we’re unloading 
sugar.” Then I said, “Oh, yes. You must be dock workers here.” 
But they replied, “No, we belong to the Cuban freighter that’s 
unloading sugar here.” We had thought we were talking with 
some dock workers of Concepción, but it turned out they were 
Cuban sailors who had brought a cargo of sugar which, in- 
cidentally, makes us very happy. We are happy about this be- 
cause it means another great victory for the Chilean people. This 
is because, as you know—I think I have mentioned this several 
times now—we couldn’t sell Chile any sugar. You have spent 

scores of millions of dollars buying sugar in other markets 
while we spent a similar amount acquiring in other markets 
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products we could have purchased here—we spent money for 
lumber, beans, nitrogen and many other things. As far as wine is 
concerned, we were never great wine drinkers. We might say that 
wine is a part of the trade policy. The truth is that we need beans 
more than wine. It isn’t that we don’t like wine; the trouble is that 
wine has only calories and beans have proteins, too. 

It is the most pleasing to us to see the bonds between our 
peoples being strengthened, to see our ships come to Chile and 
increasing numbers of Chileans visiting Cuba and to know that 
more Cubans will be visiting Chile. However, it wouldn’t do for 
all visits to be like ours. They would be too expensive. Some 
Chileans have told us to be sure and come back, but I tell them to 
think how much this trip is costing you, how much time and 
energy were making you spend. That’s why these visits can’t be 
made often. This is one long visit. If I think it is a long visit you 
must think it is ten times longer. . . . 

We have seen at first hand how useful an exchange between 
our peoples is—between workers, teachers and technicians. The 
fact is that Cubans and Chileans have many things in common. 
And we hope that one day this will be true of the other peoples of 
Latin America. ; 

We said that we could hardly tell the difference. If there is a 

ifference it would be because we have had 13 years of revolution 
and have had to face very difficult and serious problems. The 
struggle obliged us to forge a very solid—very solid!—unity of our 
People. There’s a very close, indestructible unity among all 
Cubans; the workers are united as one man and so are students, 
Women, neighbors and peasants. Everybody. Our people are very 
solidly united. In our country we define it thus: We are all 
workers, students and soldiers. . P 

Without that unity it would have been impossible to wage the 
hard battle we’ve waged. It would have been impossible to march 
ahead victoriously. Today we are pleased and proud about the 
Solid unity of our people. . 

Thus, we believe that in the future process of other Latin 

merican peoples they will discover the truth: In unity there is 
Strength, in unity there is victory! 


UNIVERSITY OF CONCEPCION: 


The Revolutionary Process 
From speech to the students, November 18, 197]. 


HERE WE are, at last, in the famous University of Concepcién. 
Many people have shown an interest in this meeting, to such an 
extent that, according to what I’ve heard, many newspapermen 
were saying, “We'll be seeing you in Concepción” over and over 
again. They were really interested in this meeting, I don’t know 
why. I imagine that it’s because they thought a series of prob- 
lems, a lot of spectacular things were going to happen here. 
However, I don’t believe that will be the case. We certainly hate 
to disappoint anybody, but, as far as I can see, this meeting is 
getting along just fine. . . . 

The circumstances surrounding my visit to this country are 
special circumstances. In our country, we meet with the students 
very often. Maybe we meet with five, ten, 50 or 500 of them, and 
always these meetings are impromptu meetings. The students 
fire all sorts of questions at us. And, of course, one can’t always 
find an answer to every question—sometimes because one 
doesn’t know the answer, and other times because one should 
keep quiet. 

There have been many occasions when reporters were watch- 
ing for my arrival at the University. And you know very well that 
there’s much more freedom in an intimate conversation than 
when one is speaking to a large audience. When one is chatting 
with a small group rather than speaking to a large audience one is 
bound to speak with a little more freedom. 

After all, the concept of freedom will always be relative, 
especially for those of us who have to assume not only theoretical 
functions—who must find theoretical solutions to a number of 
social problems—but are also engaged in a daily task, faced with a 
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daily responsibility which keeps us from acting with the freedom 
of a professor or a writer. 

Those people who are not faced with the responsibilities which 
sometime have a bearing on the interest, the security or the 
future of millions of people are the only free people in this world. 
The rest of us are slaves to many obligations, many duties and 
many responsibilities. At those moments when we feel an urge to 
be free, really free, and let go with a tremendous cry of freedom, 
that is when we have to remind ourselves of our duties, of our 
obligations. 

We are freedom fighters. We fight for the freedom of the 
peoples, and yet we enjoy only relative, limited freedom. 

Therefore, aside from the other causes which oblige us to be 
circumspect—is that the right word?—there’s the matter of our 
tole as visitors. 

And it is our duty to make this visit, a visit which has a great 
symbolic value, which entails great symbolism (it’s the only way 
to look at it), to make this meeting—which, doubtless, is taking 
Place to the chagrin of our neighbor to the North and those who 
would isolate Cuba from the rest of the world and are really hurt 

y this meeting between Chile and Cuba—result in something 
Positive, taking into account the very special conditions that exist 
in Chile. 
_ This is a tiring, arduous trip not because of the lack of oxygen 
in the pampas where the saltpeter mines are located, or the lack 
of humidity in the North, or too much rain and cold in the South 

ut because it entails an endless pilgrimage, without any physical 
Or mental rest. At times it is a lonely trip. One would like to arrive 
in a place and have three professors who would brief one, in a 
Matter of minutes, on the history of Concepcion, for example, 
and thus have a certain degree of reference to back up one’s 
statements when faced with these problems. But, as life would 

ave it, we have to tackle our task as travelers all by ourselves in 
these circumstances. 

However, despite everything, I will d 
Curiosity, to answer every question. . . . 1 
Your service, and let’s start with the questions. 


o my best to satisfy your 
In other words, I’m at 
One really never 
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gets through examinations. Just when you think you've gradu- 
ated from the University you find yourself going through another 
examination day in, day out. 

Let’s see now, who’s going to start the ball rolling? 


EMILIO VILLARRUEL (head of the Socialist Brigade of 
University Students): Comrades, there is no greater honor for a 
university student, for a comrade member of the Socialist Youth, 
than to stand next to Major Fidel Castro, the legendary hero of 
the Cuban Revolution. First of all, comrades, I greet Major Fidel 
Castro in the name of the Socialist Youth. 

Our concrete question is this: As revolutionaries, we believe we 
are developing a revolutionary process; and, as young people, we 
believe that—as happens in Cuba—we should join the process of 
national production with our intelligence and with our muscle- 
power and—as happens in Cuba—work concretely for the Chilean 
Revolution. We ask Major Fidel: In this revolutionary process 
Chile is living through, what are the errors he sees, as he said 
himself; what are the fundamental errors which, in his opinion, 
exist in the process that is taking place in Chile? 

I say this, comrades, because we believe that any revolutionary 
process is strong enough to withstand criticism and that it is 
possible to clarify and relay to others in a much more effective 
fashion the progress of a dialectical movement by speaking with 
comrades of experience, such as Major Fidel Castro. 


As long as I have a little experience, as the comrade here said, 
I'll try to answer this difficult question he has just put to me. But 
I'll answer it the way I have to answer it. 

To begin with, I want to establish a tule... . These are simple 
answers with no other purpose than satisfying curiosity, an 
opinion. I’m asking you please not to take them as a doctrine or 
anything of that sort. Also, not to use them as elements in your 
polemics and philosophical discussions. 

To tell the truth, I’m not the one to judge the Chilean 
Government. I may give an opinion on the question of whether 
the process is a reformist process or a revolutionary process. But 
let me tell you something: All this talk about discussing is all 
right. No need to be afraid of discussing anything. But let the 
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discussion be among yourselves. I have no prerogative to partici- 
pate in this type of discussion. 

If, one day, you say to me that we are all part of a community 
of countries, where problems are the concern of all of us and we 
have a right to express an opinion, that day we, too, will give our 
opinion in any discussion. However, in the present conditions, 
we can give our opinion in private, but we cannot express 
opinions on what is right and what is wrong or on what, to us, 
seem to be mistakes. Because then we would be establishing a 
precedent, and we would be acting completely against what is 
Supposed to be our right. 

Therefore, I cannot make an analysis of either the mistakes or 
the successes of the Government. That is something that is 
entirely up to the Chileans. 

Now, then, if you asked me what’s going on in Chile, I would 
Say, sincerely, that a revolutionary process is taking place in 
Chile. We have even called our Revolution a revolutionary 
Process. A revolutionary process is not yet a revolution. This 
must be clearly understood; a revolutionary process is not yet a 
revolution, A process is a way; a process is a stage in its beginning. 
And if we are to characterize the evolution in pure terms we must 
characterize it as a revolutionary phase in its beginning. 

_ We must take into account the conditions in which this process 

is taking place; what the means, the resources, the strength, and 

a balance of power are. This is not the same as our process m 
uba. 

One day I had the idea of saying that January 1959 marked the 
triumph of the Rebellion rather than of the Revolution, and that 
only after several years would we be able to speak about the 
triumph of the Revolution. In fact, even now we cannot speak of 
the final triumph of the Revolution in our country. Therefore, I 
Said what I did simply because I was trying to establish a 

efinition. This started some confusion. Because from then on 
everybody was saying “The First of January marked the triumph 
of the Rebellion,” And that called for an explanation, because it 
Wasn’t clearly understood. 

r ntil one day I said, “Look, let’s get 
© Bolshevik Revolution won, we say 


together on this.” When 
the triumph of the 
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Bolshevik Revolution was on such and such a date, and the same 
with the French Revolution. And so that we would be under- 
stood, we said the, “triumph of the Revolution.” But on January 
1 the Revolution had not yet won. A way had been opened; a 
possibility had been created; a process had been started. That is 
what happened in our country on January 1, 1959. 

Remember all the arguments that were going on all over the 
world with respect to us? Everybody tried to interpret us and 
judge us: “It’s an anti-imperialist revolution,” “it’s a petty- 
bourgeois revolution,” and so forth. 

And even if the Cuban Revolution had adopted many ad- 
vanced measures, socialist measures, we were not socialists. 

Do you know when the socialist character of the Revolution 
was proclaimed? On April 16, 1961, the day following the 
bombing raid, on the day before the attack on Girón. It was the 
proclamation of a character; of a purpose. 

Now if you analyze all that we had done up to that day, it still 
wasn’t a socialist revolution. It hadn’t been possible to give it the 
character of a socialist revolution, as yet. It was a step forward, 
and our people went to fight... .It has been said that the 
Revolution was betrayed. . . . But when our people went to wage 
its battle against imperialism, on the eve of the battle the 
objectives of the Revolution were declared. And the people 
fought and struggled for those objectives. 

Much depends on the moment in which one analyzes any 
phase in the history of a country. 

You can’t call a child a young man; you can’t call him a man; 
and even less can you call him a grandfather. But it is possible 
that one day he will become even a great-grandfather. The 
Revolution has different phases. Our program in the struggle 
against Batista wasn’t a socialist program, nor could it have been 
a socialist program, really. This was because the immediate 
objectives of our struggle were not yet, nor could they have been, 
socialist objectives. They would have exceeded the level of 
political awareness that prevailed in the Cuban society in that 
phase; they would have exceeded the level of the possibilities 0 
our people in that phase. 
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At the time of the attack on the Moncada,* our program wasn’t 
a socialist program. But it was the best social and revolutionary 
program that our people could set itself at that time. 

Now, a road of revolution means making use of every oppor- 
tunity and possibility of advancing. Some of those who oppose 
the Cuban Revolution said that it had been deceived. We 
explained that a true revolutionary always seeks the maximum in 
social change. But seeking the greatest social change doesn’t 
mean that one can propose this maximum at any time. Rather, 
one can only propose a particular objective at a particular 
time—taking into consideration the level of development, of 
awareness and of the correlations of strength. Once this objective 
is achieved, you can set yourselves another objective that is a 
little farther along. 

A revolutionary doesn’t have any obligation to fall by the 
wayside. He doesn’t have any obligation to fall by the wayside! 
And I tell you there are already some things in our country today 
that exceed, as social objectives or ambitions, what we ourselves 
were able to imagine after we had already thought of ourselves as 
revolutionaries. Life itself teaches us to raise our objectives, to 
Perfect our ideas and concepts and to advance even farther. 

We believe the Chilean people are now in this phase, in this 
Stage. And, doubtless, to cite an example, our very presence here 
in this city and in this University, in spite of the OAS, of 
imperialism, of reprisals and of all kinds of isolation—isn’t this a 
Tevolutionary act? Would this visit have been possible without 
these conditions in Chile? Would the nationalization of your 
Copper in the form in which it was done have been possible? 

ever! 

Thinking very objectively, we believe that a revolutionary 
Process has been initiated in this country. 

have been asked this same question in 


i ‘ ae 
* € answer we have given, and this is w 
ve, 


other places, and this 
hat we sincerely be- 


* i ? 
jae armed attack on Moncada Barracks, July 26, 1953, organized by Fidel. The 


u 
Y 26th Movement derives its name from this event. 
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MARTIN SILICH (University Christian Democracy, DCU): 
Major Fidel Castro, many years ago the Christians in Latin 
America began a frontal struggle to free their peoples from the 
domination of U.S. imperialism. We know that the best Chris- 
tians in Cuba supported the Revolution. We also know that many 
of them betrayed it. 

Before posing my question, I would like to quote Che: “Permit 
me to tell you, at the risk of appearing ridiculous, that the true 
revolutionary is guided by great feelings of love. One has to 
struggle every day in order for that living love for humanity to be 
transformed into concrete deeds, into actions which set an 
example and serve to mobilize others.” 

But, Major, you know well that there are many in Latin 
America who repeat grumblingly that these values have been 
betrayed in Cuba following the installation of a Marxist regime. 
They claim that the Christians have been relegated to a second 
place or pushed to one side in Cuba. 

We, the Christian Democratic young people, would like you to 
tell us about the participation of Christians in the Sierra Maestra 
at the dawn of the Revolution and about their participation 


today—as Christians and as Cubans—in the construction of 
socialism. 


Well, I am going to tell you that I really can’t accept the 
afhrmation that appears in the first paragraph which says, “Many 
years ago the Christians in Latin America began a frontal struggle 
to free their peoples from the domination of U.S. imperialism.” 

I can speak frankly about this more generalized field. The 
movement of struggle by the Christians in Latin America doesn’t 
date back “many years.” Rather, it is a recent phenomenon—a 
recent phenomenon—which we esteem and salute. We view it as 
a highly positive thing, but it is a recent phenomenon. 

We cannot say that the best Christians in Cuba supported the 
Revolution. It must be said that the religious elements, the 
religious factors, didn’t play a role as such in the Cuban 
revolutionary process—or, rather, in the phase of the struggle to 
seize power. We understand that there was a generalized opinion 
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in the nation supporting the revolutionary movement, an opi- 
nion to which, obviously, Christians, too, subscribed. But non- 
Christians—and, in general, all the people, the immense majori- 
ty of the people—subscribed to it, as well. Only the most grossly 
reactionary strata—a minority—supported the regime of Batista, 
was 100 per cent pro-imperialist and was maintained 
rough instruments of repression. 

j Now, there were Christians who, on their own or independent- 
y, joined our ranks. There were priests who cooperated with us. 
A priest even appeared and joined our troops—Father Sardinas, 
who joined us and was with our troops for months on end. And 
we had a lot of respect for him. 

Peasants who wanted him to baptize their children used to turn 
i and Father Sardinas baptized them, and I was the godfather. 
oa s why I have a lot of godchildren in the Sierra Maestra. You 

ill tell me, “Thats humbug.” No, it was the custom of the 
oe to baptize their children, because that was the kind of 
anistionity we had in our rural areas. It didn’t go any farther 
Th that. It didn’t go any farther than baptizing the children. 
Ki ey didn’t receive any other religious training. And they used to 
= a there—the children, and mother and the others—in an act 
rath and friendship for us. And, put simply, we rebels have 
i en the godfathers of many farmers in the Sierra Maestra. And 

ne priest Sardinas used to come with us. Of course, he didn’t 
ave time to teach them the catechism, only baptize them. 
ale Christianity in our country wasn’t of the type found in 
alley Latin American countries. Why? Because the religion is 
wh ed Christian and we did come across some country people 
i © were Seventh-Day Adventists, not Catholics... . As a rule, 
€y did all right by us. 
tists € say we were well treated by 
Mie Spiritualists, people who believe 
Se n, animals, demons—whether goo 
ople who didn’t believe in anything at all. Wew 
d. all. Therefore, this political phenomenon cou 
rate as a national one. 
hristianity in our country wasn’t of the ty 


Christians, Catholics, Adven- 
d in the stars, the sun, the 
d or evil—as well as by 
ere supported 
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Latin American countries, because the Catholic religion was not 
a popular religion. In what sense? In the sense that, basically, it 
was the religion of the wealthy people. There are Latin American 
countries where the Catholic religion is also the religion of the 
poor. And don’t forget that Christianity started by being the 
religion of the slaves and the persecuted people of Rome—some- 
thing quite similar to what happened later to communism. 
Now, then, in our country, religion was preached principally 
through the private schools, which were the schools of the 
middle and rich classes. It was only rarely that some poor child 
was allowed to enter these schools, where he was given the job of 
sweeping the place, in a sort of plus-work task. There were some 
religious institutions which really did some charity work. And it 
must be said, too, that there were religious institutions which 
helped the lepers, the sick, in an attitude of true humane 
ys admired. It was an extraordinary, 
admirable attitude. There were nuns who worked directly with 
lt great respect and admiration for 
t nuns, because their attitude reflects 
apacity for sacrificing oneself for the sake of 
others, for the sake of an idea, a sentiment, a belief, a principle, 


and acting in accordance with that rinciple, with that beli 
, W belief. 
And these nuns worked in h nd did i 


ospitals and did other tasks that were 
really arduous. 


We say that the attitude of those peo l i 
/ e, en e tasks 
calling for sacrifice and fraught with la ce er, 
considered as the idea! 


ather between 
property. They professed t . a 
not practice Chri he Catholic reli 
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themselves Catholics—and then they resorted to the religious 
problem as a political instrument of resistance to the Revolution. 
This must be clearly understood. They made use of religion as an 
instrument against the Revolution, based on the circumstance 
that the class affected by the Revolution had its official religion. 
And they decided to make use of this religion to fight the 
Revolution. These were the reasons for the Revolution’s conflicts 
with Catholic elements, with a part of the clergy and a part of the 
Church. 

However, our Revolution was never characterized by anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Christianity or any other anti-religious form. 
What's more, it seemed to us as if all that campaign was part of 
the system to confuse the peoples of Latin America as well—that 
is, to misrepresent the Revolution before the eyes of Latin 
America, where there are countries in which the Catholic 
religion did have a widespread popular character, and use all 
those legends and all that propaganda against the revolutionary 
movement in Latin America. 

We have always made it a point to avoid any sort of anti- 
religious struggle or persecution. Moreover, the line followed by 
the Revolution with those priests implicated in the counter- 
revolutionary activities has been, in general, one of generosity. 

Ve have chosen not to make an example of them in order not to 
give the imperialists ammunition which they could use in their 
campaign of presenting the Cuban Revolution as anti-religious. 

Now, then, later, when the bourgeoisie and the imperialists 

ad really nothing to lose; when they ceased to be a social force; 
when these religious problems in conflicts which had come up at 
the beginning of the Revolution began to calm down, the 
churches in our country remained and are now functioning in 
absolute freedom. There is a seminary, also. And there is peace 
and harmony despite occasional attempts to disrupt this situation 
rom abroad, despite counter-revolutionary campaigns based on 
religious pretexts. It should be pointed out that this peace was 
attained, on the one hand by the attitude of the Revolution—as I 
explained before—and, on the other, by a number of members of 
religious orders who made a special effort to find formulas for a 
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rapprochement and a solution to the problems. Therefore, the 
situation now is one of peace and harmony. 

Now, then, a number of revolutionary currents—or, if you 
wish progressive currents—have been appearing recently in Latin 
America and in the Christian movement which are turning 
toward revolutionary positions. And there are a great number of 
priests and members of religious orders who have taken a clear 
stand in favor of the liberation process in Latin America. Some of 
them are being persecuted, and others, like Camilo Torres are 
dead. 

Truthfully speaking, if we analyze things objectively, if we 
analyze the future of our entire hemisphere, we should be able to 
appreciate, to the fullest extent, the importance of this awaken- 
ing of an awareness among the broad Christian masses in this 


hemisphere. Allow me to say this: The Revolution is the art of 
uniting forces; the Revolution is the art of gathering forces 
together to fight the decisive battles against imperialism. No 


n TP 
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line against our thesis on th is who had maintained their 
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people who had opposed our ideas wanted to go over to the 
positions we had defended. And what was our thesis? “Let them 
join us, by all means.” What was the thesis of other comrades? 
“No, keep them out, shut the door in their face.” 

After all, if you’re defending a thesis, an idea, a principle, then 
the day arrives when even the most rabid spokesmen for the 
opposite thesis come over to your ranks; they'll be proving that 
your thesis, your idea has won. And the Revolution will gain 
strength! 

To tell the truth, we had plenty of arguments, as happens with 
everything. But, within the movement, we defended the thesis of 
expanding and uniting, of gathering forces! And, thus, we went 
on growing and growing. And this led us to victory. If we, a small 
group, had practiced a closed-door policy, we would have 
become isolated, and we would never have known victory. 

And this is the way I believe we should act in our hemisphere. 

€ cannot close the door to anybody. We must open the doors 
wide, so as to struggle for liberation in this continent, where the 
Principal phenomenon is imperialist exploitation. . . » Just as all 
during that phase of our struggle when the objective was the 
Overthrow of oppression in our country, the policy followed was 
One of broad unity. And, later, in the case of each objective it 
Continued to be a policy of broad unity. In Latin America we 
Must put into effect a policy of broad unity with all the forces that 
Consciously realize the objective situation of exploitation our 
hemisphere has lived through. We don’t have to wait for this 
Awareness to be an advanced, super-advanced or Marxist aware- 
Ness. Today, a nationalist awareness is a positive awareness, ^ 
Progressive awareness is a positive awareness. If only we were all 
in agreement on one thing—on freeing ourselves from imperial- 
ism. All of our peoples! If only we were in agreement on that. 

If all Christians, if all religions, if all of us were to agree that we 
Must free ourselves of imperialism, as a fundamental question, 
then right there we would have something that would unite all of 
us. This would be just a minimum, but of no little importance. 

nd if all of us in this hemisphere would realize the need to free 
Ourselves from imperialism, if we could all contribute with our 
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grain of sand in that direction, that would mean an extraordinary 
stride forward in the liberation of this hemisphere. 

It is from such a standpoint that we salute and view with a 
feeling of affinity, we highly appreciate, the movement that has 
been taking place among Christians in the last few years. And we 
believe that his movement is of great importance for the libera- 
tion of our peoples and for the revolutionary struggle. This 
movement should have our respect and our admiration, and it is 
our duty as revolutionaries to encourage it. 

This is the way we express our stand with regard to what 
happened in Cuba and this is our stand with regard to this 
question in Latin America. 


[The people in the audience chant revolutionary slogans. ] 


ANTONIO LEAL (Young Communist League): I'd like to ask 
you, beloved Major, Comrade Fidel Castro, the following ques- 


_ Well, I'll be as brief as possible. Our students played an 
important role in the struggle against Batista. They did this 
through the mass movem 


: ents and demonstrations—which were, 
at times, very heroic, From the vı 


imes, ery beginning, especially in the 
a a of Havana, there Were groups of resistance against the 
arc : 0 coup. Later on in the struggle, the students organized 
oe co mal oma a as the attack on the Presidential 
ace, ey also establish i i 
eon, shed a guerrilla front in Cuba’s 


Thus, the foundations for very 
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tionary movement were created. In our country there have been 
optimal relations between the revolutionary process and the 
students right from the beginning. 
Our students have always supported the Revolution, and this is 
a curious thing, because, in our University, during that phase of 
the Revolution, the student body came mainly from the bour- 
geois, or middle-class, sector of the population. At the beginning 
of the Revolution our university students didn’t come from 
workers’ families. Despite this fact, contradictions were minimal. 
Subjective factors—that is, factors of conscience—prevailed in 
the University. We achieved a very close unity among the 
workers, peasants and students throughout the revolutionary 
Process. 
The students played a decisive role in the Literacy Campaign. 
A hundred thousand students took part. ; 
5 Our students played an important role in our fight against 
imperialist aggressions. Many students of electrical, mechanical 
and civil engineering were among the first to man our anti- 
aircraft missile batteries and other sophisticated electronic weap- 
Onry, all of which required a certain educational level. Our 
Students volunteered for combat duty. 
Naturally, as time passed, the makeup 0 
changed more and more. There were worker-farmer education 
Programs and special courses to prepare workers for entering the 
university, The student makeup of our universities now 1S 0, 3 
umble social origin—workers, farmers, etc. This is due to the 
fact that any young person in our country now has every 
Opportunity to study. 
ere was a period in our revolutionary process when the 
€velopment of the mass movements was somewhat neglected. 
ere was a phase in our Revolution when the mass movements 
—and even the Party—suffered somewhat because, in their 
Preoccupation with certain tasks, practically all of them became 
ost in the work of economic development. 
This obliged us to move against this vice, or problem, that had 
arisen, and, in recent times, we have givena tremendous boost to 
€ mass movement in our country. 


f our student body 
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You know that we have a Party and that the Party guides the 
policy of the Revolution, but the instruments of the Rev- 
olution—of the Revolutionary leadership, the revolutionary 
Party—are the mass organizations. 

All our people have been organized. All the people! The 
workers’ organizations, in the first place; the farmers’ organiza- 
tions; the neighborhood organizations (the Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution, with more than three million mem- 
bers). A worker can belong to the trade union at his work center 
and also be a member of his block’s Committee for the Defense 
of the Revolution. In the case of a woman, she can also belong to 


the women’s organization. A young person can also belong to the 
youth organization. 


In our country, 
training future Party members. You know y 


assemblies in wh 
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Mi oe — You won't find, you couldn't find, the kind of 
“ad A ae s nd throughout Chile within the people’s movement 
iria z orces of the left, a certain division of the forces. This 
as jana fault; it’s just a phenomenon. 
Wal pha been seeing this type of phenomenon—a very 
sii ie and colorful phenomenon—for some time now. Our 
100.00 5 EY Rector is familiar with this—may consist of 
airen 0,000 or 500,000 people, for we have reached an 
this at ent on our objectives. Fortunately, we have gone beyond 
sillier C necessary one, as all stages are; we must have 
to ae adulthood, old age, and, finally, death. But it is better 
beri a rs age than not to have been born at all. What I mean 
oe is that quite often revolutions or revolutionary processes 
re | r revolutionary possibilities are thwarted, because the 
e utionaries themselves make them fail. 
the ae of us in our country even dreamed we would ever have 
ee uation we have today. When the Revolution triumphed, 
ra Was a complex, a very complex, situation. A tremendous 
first was dons in the realm of bringing about unity In Cuba. At 
thro ‘ ee our hands full of thorny problems. We are now going 
with ugh a different phase of history in our country. The divisions 
tun the revolutionary movement were extremely painful. 
eee painful! Fortunately, we have now advanced beyond 
dies ee I hope that you will rise above that stage! I hope you'll 
velop the supreme art and science of advancing the process 1n 
yenn country in spite of those conditions and emerge victorious 
i Pi of those difficulties—or, perhaps, because of those 
ies. 
ie that, in certain phases, 
div; Ons, that the revolutionary movement Te 
isions of the society from which it stems. 
ust look: You have at least four or five organizations, but the 
ies young people have 200 or 300. The Venceremos Brigades 
a come to Cuba sometimes include members from 100 differ- 
nt organizations. Naturally, there are some things on which 
€y agree—to go to Cuba, to fight against the war in Vietnam, 


and a number of other things. There is no doubt that that terrible 


societies reflect inevitable 
flects the inevitable 
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We know that the young people here play an importan > 


too. I am in no way minimizing the role being played by the 
Chilean youth. I’m only expl 


aining what our situation is and 
answering your question, 
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expressed are so numerous that we may say that we now have a 
situation which is different from the one we had in 1959, 1960 and 
1961, when the first pronouncements about revolutionary armed 
struggle were made. 

That is, the objective conditions haven’t changed, except to get 
worse. In the field of the subjective, new forces and new factors 
have come on the scene. We've already cited the example of the 
Christian movement, and there’s another—that of the Peruvian 
military government. 

We don’t claim that everybody understands this problem, but, 
looking at it from our political point of view, we do consider it to 
be a manifestation of the objective contradictions that exist 
between our peoples and imperialism, and which have deter- 
mined such happenings as those in Peru. 

That is, imperialism is in crisis, is deteriorating more and more 
rapidly, while the variables of struggle are increasing. Not only 
has the situation not gotten worse as far as the possibilities for 
Tevolution in this hemisphere are concerned, but it has even 
gotten better. . 

We are here in this country on a visit, and, respecting the 
special characteristics and foreign policy of this country, we have 
done everything we could to avoid making concrete declarations 
about revolutionary armed struggle. In any case, We will make 
this kind of a statement, regarding the revolutionary movement, 
1n our own country. This is easy to understand. But I do say that 
there hasn’t been any turn for the worse and that there have been 
changes in Latin America in a positive sense. 

Right now there is the Broad Front in Uruguay, where 
elections are to be held on the 28th of this month. The Broad 
Front is waging an electoral battle, and all the left is participating 
in it, all the forces of the left are participating in this Broad Front. 

These are situations and possibilities that are arising. 

Sometimes the enemy tries to present Cuba—the Cuban 

evolution or the thesis that have been advanced by the Cuban 

€volution at any given time—as going counter to the phe- 
nomena that have been occuring in such countries as Chile and 

Tuguay. And, so that you may see what our position has always 
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been, we recommend that you read the First a parce 
Declarations of Havana’, for the position of the Revo u o es 
forth there. And here’s something worth noting: Be or aro 
Christian movement even existed, before this awakening ee: 
Christian movement, when there hadn't yet been any sg en 2 
tions of an awakening among the military sectors of e 
America, the need for joining forces was set forth in : 
Declaration of Havana. It spoke of the need for unity of forces, 

mention of the Christians and the military. 
mmend that you read over those documents 
any doubts you may have on any of these 
questions. Moreove 


sis ; e 
T, Our position and theses—which were th 
tinue in full force, 

we are now in a per: 


Te with optimism. Now there ra 
°F revolutionary change which existe 
2 years ago, but also tho: k i 


se which have arisen during this phase. 

FERNANDO ROBLE (Popular Acti ity 

: Movement for Unity, 

MAPU): It is common know], py ionary 
theory, the worki n Rnowled, according to revolution 


ge that, 
"8 class and the People need the organization of 


*The first in 1960 and the Second in 1962 
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their most advanced elements in order to be able to build the party 
of the revolution and, through its action, lead the masses to power 
and to the construction of socialism. 

We would like to ask you whether, in Latin America today, 
given the present conditions of imperialist debacle and the 
advance of the peoples, this theory of a single party of the 
revolution continues to be valid or whether new forms of organiza- 
tion may arise and come to the fore. 


Look, from our point of view, the ideal is one thing, and 
reality’s another. Very often we have to take reality as it comes, 
and not hope for the ideal; very often we have to get along with 
what we have, not seek for perfection. 

The ideal thing in politics is unity of opinion, unity in doctrine, 
unity of forces and unity in command, as in a war. For a 
Tevolution is just like a war. It is difficult to imagine a battle, being 
in the midst of a battle with ten different military doctrines and 
ten different sets of tactics. The ideal thing is unity. That is the 
ideal, but reality is something else again. I believe that every 
Country must get used to waging its battles in whatever condi- 
tions if finds itself in. Let’s say it’s impossible to attain total unity. 
Well, let’s get some unity on this opinion, on this idea and on that 
other idea. We must seek unity on objectives, unity on specific 
questions. If it’s impossible to achieve the ideal of absolute unity, 

et’s get together on a number of objectives. ; 
single command—or if you wish, a single general staff—is 

the ideal thing, but it doesn’t conform to reality. Therefore, we 

must get used to making do with what we have, with reality. 


QUESTION: Major, I would like to ask a question in the name 
of the members of the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) 
of our center, ; 

Major, we know that one of the principal tasks facing every 
revolution is the destruction of the old bourgeois state. Now, 
then, we would like to know how the Revolution faced the task of 
destroying the old state and building the new, socialist state. 


Well, what happened was that when the Revolution took 
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power the bourgeois state didn’t exist any more. The Revolution 
in our country developed under specific conditions, including a 
hard-fought war. Not that we wanted that war. It’s very im- 
portant that this be understood. There are papers on the Cuban 
Revolution. Maybe we'll publish them some day, because it 
seems that everybody but the Cuban revolutionaries has written 
about the Cuban Revolution. And that tradition dated back to 
José Marti. Whenever he spoke of the war, hed say, “the 
inevitable war, the necessary war.” It took a whole series of 
philosophical arguments to justify and explain why it was neces- 
sary in our country to resort to an extreme form of struggle, to 


explain that there wasn’t any alternative if our homeland was to 
gain her freedom. 


i style, explaining that the 
struggle in our country was the result of a situation in which 
every road was closed, a situation 


conditions that a violent 
struggle, a bloody struggle, was waged in our country, 
d that struggle, we would 
of that. If we could have 


€ power to make laws, This made 
. These were very special circum- 
al other countries where, th 
> though the process 
pas $ been sts same, the laws have still been ahad by a 
+ sar t : were the specific circumstances in Cuba. ... 
a a a Ourselves 1m your situation, we would have had to 
ae aan Serious thinking about what to do and how to do 
- But, wl y or unfortunately, we dj 't find 
ourselves in such a Situation, and we didn’t have ce the 


stances, 
There are sever. 
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difficulties and problems that the Chilean process is faced with 
now. We have no formula for the solution of such problems, but 
I believe that you Chileans will, little by little, find the formula 
for solving your difficulties, for overcoming the obstacles that 
remain after the further development of the process. 

Once our revolutionary government was established, the laws 
were enacted by decree. And, in this situation, some vestiges of 
the bourgeois state—such as the administrative apparatus—still 
remained. “Remained?” Some vestiges of the bourgeois state 
remain even now in Cuba. I only wish we could say that there 
weren’t any. 

It is quite possible that some of the organizations we created 
were even more bourgeois than the old bourgeois state. Anyway, 
we made a try at changing many of the administrative structures. 

But now we're talking about the administrative field. We had 
succeeded in creating the conditions for economic and social 
Structural changes, but we still have much to do in that field even 
now, because our country had to put 90 per cent of its energies 
into defending itself—not creating juridical institutions and 
Perfect organizations and working in such specific fields as 
education and public health. It created organizations for de- 

ense., 

Our Revolution also made a great stride : 
masses and with the masses, with its political apparatus. By this I 
mean not the state apparatus, but the political apparatus created 

y the Party, as an instrument for the Revolution, and the 
Masses, as an instrument for the Revolution. N 
_ Our Revolution made greater progress in the political field and 
is the field of mass organizations than in that of creating an 
apparatus to replace the old bourgeois state, with all its ministries 
and so forth. In connection with this, the bases had been created 
as a result of the struggle waged in our country and the specific 
conditions which existed in Cuba, which led us to begin from a 


ifferent point of departure. Ë 
herefore, the experience we had was different from yours. 
I don’t believe there’s any easy road to revolution, but I hope 
You Chileans will find a solution to all these problems. 


That's all I can tell you, comrade. 


forward among the 
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QUESTION (National University Youth Organization): We ask 
you, Mr. Fidel Castro, to tell us about your struggle in the Sierra 
Maestra and about your beginnings as a nationalist, free of 
commitments to either capitalism or Marxist socialism. 

Senor Fidel Castro, at this moment we do not agree with you. 
Knowing that, among the guerrillas in the Sierra Maestra {Excla- 
mations of protest] . . . Knowing that, among the guerrillas in 
the Sierra Maestra, there were workers and students from various 
Cuban political parties and movements, we ask you what reasons 
you have had, Mr. Fidel Castro, for keeping Cuba from holding 
election, as was done in Chile. [Exclamations of protest] 


Look, in the first place, there’s the historical lie. . . [Some- 
body says something to Major Fidel Castro.] Why shouldn’t I give 
R any importance? Are we to deny that the lie exists? It does 
exist. 

You said, “Knowing that, among the guerrillas, there were 
workers and students 


interests of the exp) 
le. Irreconcilable! 
ere Par Cases of peasants and workers 
y of the ri i 
enemies, What did that mean? A er difeVcc oe 
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through a special intellectual process: I was the son of a land- 
owner—there was a reason for me to be a reactionary; was 
educated in religious schools that were attended by the sons of 
the tich—another reason for being a reactionary; lived in Cuba, 
in which all the films, publications and mass media were “made 
in USA”—a third reason for being a reactionary; and studied in a 
university in which, out of thousands of students, only 30 were 
anti-imperialists, and I was one of those 30 at the end. When I 
entered the University on finishing school, it was as the son ofa 
landowner and—to make matters worse—as a political illiterate. 
And I studied bourgeois political economy! 

I would like to make it clear that I wasn’t indoctrinated by any 
Party member, Communist, Socialist or extremist. No! I was 
given a big, heavy book—a stodgy textbook on political economy 
(the book was actually called “Political Economy”) to study. And 
that book talked about the crises of overproduction and other 
such problems as the most natural things in the world. It also 
Mentioned that in Britain, when there was an abundance of coal, 
there were workers who didn’t have any, because, by virtue of the 
Mexorable, natural and unchangeable laws of the history of 
Society and nature, crises of overproduction will inevitably occur, 
and when crises come, they bring unemployment and starvation 
in their wake. When there’s too much coal, workers will freeze 
and starve, and so forth. i 

And that landowner’s son, who had been educated in bour- 
geois schools and had been subjected to Yankee propaganda, 

egan to think that something was wrong with the system, that it 
idn’t make much sense. But, he had a lot of feeling for 
others... . We should say that Christian education was rather 
backward. However, I must say that those who educated me 
didn’t neglect developing certain positive aspects of human 
character. And I should say that something must have had a 
earing on my developing the positive aspects we all have. 
Luckily, the negative aspects weren't developed, as they could 


ave been. d 
That’s why I consider myself lucky to have been the son an 
not the grandson of a landowner. As the son of a rising 
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landowner, I at least had the advantage of living in the country- 
side and could mix with the peasants, with the humble people, 
who were all my friends. If I had been the grandson of a 
landowner, it is quite possible that my mother would have taken 
me to live in the capital, in a swank neighborhood; those positive 
factors at work in me wouldn’t have been able to rise above my 


milieu; and selfishness and those other traits we human beings 
have would have prevailed. 


Luckily, some of th 


Cuse us of wanting to abolish private 
Property, whereas the truth j at private property has already 
been abolished for nine-tenths of 


exist for the rest if it doesn’t exist 


5 an instrument of i irtually 
as things, and, not being sati ith ora duction, vi 
and wives of t 


one another, 


evolution 


Rae >a 
dialectical rather than e kd elena Sigel’ 
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T ein 3 Pa all that—the origin of human society, class 
Adana cs everything—it was so convincing that it hit me like 
didn? mea pnd and I espoused those ideas. However, that 
My “ese was anywhere near being a Communist! 
tied nde was full of ideas, but I didn’t belong to any party. I 
Sea Ti naia myself. I had no clear idea of what imperialism 
the Highe a n't read The State and Revolution or Imperialism: 
Lenin S : tage of Capitalism—two super-tremendous books 
rey: ey a threw light on the forest in which I lived. The 
i po t like some little animal that had been born in a forest 
ae ss it. Then, all of a sudden, I came across a 
everythin at forest—a description, a geography of that forest and 
onetati in it.. It was then that I got my bearings. Without that 
Iens a. wouldn t be here now, that’s how correct Marx’s 
Now i e just wouldn’t be here! 
ucky ms = was la Communist? No. I was a man who was 
caught se to have discovered a number of ideas and who was 
DR in the whirlpool of Cuba’s political crisis long before 
whirlpool bef full-fledged Communist. I was already in that 
struggle. ore being recruited. I recruited myself and began to 
ee developing. Afterward, I learne 
the op saw all that theory transformed into reality and I had 
Thad portunity to get to know imperialism more concretely than 
i e Lenin’s book. I got to know it from Cuba, froma 
imperiali of only 90 miles. I’ve had the opportunity to know 
es rere: worst and most aggressive one. Lenin studied 
centur e siecle imperialisms and those of the beginning of this 
4 EBAT WNAE U.S. imperialism—and British imperialism, 
compared e concentrated on, was a benign imperialism when 
ds e with the imperialism we know. And I believe that life 
made Sa me an ever greater understanding of reality. It has 
orni e more revolutionary, more of a socialist, more of a 
unist. 
Prograyn then, I was saying that ours 
Propran, It was a bourgeois program— 
m. I shouldn’t call it bourgeois, either. 


d a great deal more, 


wasn’t yet a socialist 
Jets say an advanced 
It wouldn’t be true 
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in concept. It was an ot a program. That was our program 
i f the Moncada. 

k Hath program I would have liked to have had? “7 
There are individuals in human society who are endowed wit 

much clearer ideas, who are more developed and have entered a 
specific phase. In our opinion, it would have been too ambitious, 
considering the circumstances—and I'd have to go into a long 
explanation of all the whys and wherefores—to think of such an 
advanced program at that time. It wouldn't have been realistic, 


and nobody would have understood it. It wouldn’t have won over 
anybody to speak of. 


We drew up the best program w 
understood in a country w 


included only 30 anti-impe 


hich, in our opinion, would be 
hose student population—15,000— 
tialists. I think this will give you an 
idea of the extent of political backwardness in Cuba at the time. 
This is why our Program wasn’t more advanced, 

We were more advanced. But we had our books by Marx, 
Lenin and Engels. We we i i 
comrade in the organizati 
they call indoctrination. This was an easy task for me, because to 
any noble heart, to any clear mind, to any honest human being, 
the truths of Marxism are indisputable and absolutely convinc- 
me aan when we went to the Moncada, we were reading those 

ooks. 


at stage? Yes, because after 
e didn’t realize how much the 
do you know who it was that didn’t 
believe it. The People, that’s who! 
Ow much the people had progressed 
thout any suggestions having been 
g like that, the subject of elections 
Started saying, “Elections for what?” 
ng. 


ome political Tesponsibilities in Cuba; 


masses had progressed. And 
want elections? You’ never 
The first time we noticed hi 
was during a mass rally. Wi 
made Previously or anythin 
came up. And everybody 
This was the masses speaki 
Look, I happen to have s 


UNIVE! 6 
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it c : 
oiled ma might have an interest in being an enemy of 
ne n n e Pm an individual with a tremendous lust for 
iow. on't want to be removed from my post, and, 
can E) a sworn enemy of elections. I think it would be 
meee i Lig the readers of those books which defame 
thing they , via insult us and call us tyrants, etc.—the best 
ree oon do, and especially you, who had the courage to 
ihe oer ao and ask your question [is to visit Cuba]. Some of 
she: eto ere criticized you, but I supported you. You know 
pie saps I prefer, and respect, people who have the courage 
cine fe se and argue and say something. But I’m going to 
walk es DE: hing to you—organize a trip to Cuba. Once there, 
anner el factory, into every trade union, get together with 
tba, students and ask them why there aren't elections in 


the per CISCO PEREZ (Christian Left): Comrade Fidel Castro, 
whose e of the Christian Left is a new organization, 
crats wien ations were laid when a group of Christian Demo- 
wild rein that. . . it wasn’t possible to build or even help to 
crat Pa rg ism in our country from within the Christian Demo- 
rty, even though so much is said of this in its doctrinaire 


formulations. 
$ you are a person who knows all the ins and outs in the field of 
to tell us, are the 


theo A 
ae practice, we would like you 

Pavel Major Fidel Castro, only a tactical ally in the 

ionary process? Or are the Christians, in your opinion, 


Strategic alli st 
are Chy allies of the Revolution to the extent that the Christians 
ristians of the left? We realize that there are Christians of 


b ] 
oth the tight and left. 
ut any hesitation: We should 


he revolutionary Christians, 
yeling companions 


I 
Conder ae you what I think witho 
as stratezi e Christians of the left, t 
Or awit allies of the Revolution, not as tra 
nything of the sort 
S that clear? f 
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STUDENT (Revolutionary Radical Youth): Comrade Fidel Cas- 
tro, yesterday, in the regional stadium, you said that one of the 
main problems that will have to be overcome in the revolutionary 
process is sectarianism. Just how did you, in the Cuban revolutio- 


nary process, overcome sectarianism? Where and how strong do 
you find sectarianism in Chile? 


I believe that sectarianisms are inherent in all the processes 


and are just as common as the common cold. And I believe, too, 
that they have to be treated; 


you have to become aware of them, 
become aware of them! 
And becomin 


pinion and pro 


said, I think that’s just as co: 


would be extremely idealistic if we i 
) we n't 
e were to say, no, there are 
We should be aware that 
should be ay 


€ of the conse uences this bri d 
to struggle against sectarios s this brings and of the nee 


with the present ile. 
ell, no one can object to that. I: nt and future of Chi 


h 7 t 
u have asked me a qu opo uldn't even speak abou 


estion, and I answer it by saying 
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what would really be the most important, the most decisive thing, 
in view of all the problems which your country may have. And I 
would say that the left should try to come to an agreement on the 
four or five main questions related to the present and future of 
the country. 

If you were to ask me, that is what I would say. In the midst of 
all the other problems, because, yes, I know well that the whole 
Social, political and revolutionary process is very complicated and 
very difficult. If, in addition to this, a lot of energy is wasted, then 
the consequences may be very serious, Very harmful to the 
Process, r 

This, in short, is all that I would like to say in response to this 
question. In private, more restricted talks that are not open to the 
public perhaps I might analyze this in more detail and me 
arguments and opinions if you ask me about his topic. Publicly, 

m not going to add anything more. 


LOTA AND CORONEL: 


The Coal Miners 


, 1971. The speech was 
i in with w l mines an 
interrupted by the arrival of a train with workers from the coa 
y a group of folk singers who came to great Fidel with a song. This is the 
site of the famed coal mines wh 


ich run thousands of feet under the pa, 
Later the same day, Major Fidel Castro spoke to workers at Tomé, ok 
then proceeded to Puerto Montt, Llanquihue, where on the same day he 
spoke at two great mass tallies. 


WHEN WE were invited to this rally the Program included a 
Possible visit to the mines, 
problems—matters of time, weather and so forth. Anyway we 
insisted on visiting the mine: 


S, because we thought it would be 
absurd to come here to talk w 
th 


: +++. Td been told that the workers had 
decided to make up for today i i i 
on their day off, 


We are very happy to meet here with the workers from these 
two mines, 
The workers are the backbone of a country’s life, the backbone 
ofa country’s economy, the backbone of a country’s history. And 
y’s future. 
these mines, about the 
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struggle waged by the workers of these mines, about the pages of 
self-denial they wrote for dozens and dozens of years. 

We were told that in the past the workers had to travel by foot 
along those long tunnels dug under the bottom of the sea— 
whereas today transportation is handled by locomotives. They 
had to walk along tunnels for four and even five hours and the 
time spent was not included in their wages. 

We have heard all about the struggles waged by the workers, of 
the outrages and injustices that were perpetrated against them. 
We have been told that many workers who were fired from these 
mines many years ago have now returned to work, and that some 
of the workers in these mines have been working in them for as 
Many as 45 years. And the foreman who accompanied us today in 
Our tour told us that he had been working in these mines for 32 
years. Thirty, 40 years working underground in this weather, 
with this temperature, in these conditions! This can be truly 
described as heroism! 

Very often a man will risk his life for one day, during a battle, 
and they call him a hero. How about the worker who’s been 
Working under these conditions for 40 years? And this is the story 
of the workers. This is the reason why the working class Is the 
Vanguard of society. This is the reason why the working class is 

ound to write the revolutionary history of our time. 

_The workers know what work is, what sacrifice is, what work 

iscipline is. Such sacrifice and such discipline were imposed on 
them by life itself, by the need to survive under the most 
arduous, most incredible conditions, under the most criminal 
Spploitation. This is why class consciousness and a revolutionary 

irit develo; ickly among the workers. ms 

Yes! We Legere ras books, but we have also seen itin the 
Teality of life, 


Ries E y was being invade ae at 
ed, e imperiali 
ed and supported by t p ho knew Cuba only 


ese mines, 5,000 miles away from Cuba, who < 
Y name, who knew about the Cuban Revolution through the 
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news that came from Cuba—news that was perhaps scattered, 
perhaps distorted—went on a 48-hour strike in support of the 
Cuban Revolution. This was at a time when the Revolution was 
facing its critical hour, when it was being criminally attacked. f 

What does this mean? This means internationalism. This 
means proletarian internationalism! It wasn’t the aristocrats, it 
wasn’t the millionaires anywhere in the world who expressed 
—nor would they have ever done so—their solidarity with the 
people of Cuba but rather the workers who carry on their work in 
the bowels of the earth, in the most arduous conditions. They 
were the ones who expressed their solidarity this way. 

And what a thrilling thing, when these mines belong com- 
pletely to the people of Chile to be al 


: ble to come here to meet 
with you and to thank you on behalf of our people. 


We also know that it was here that the workers of Lota and 
Coronel met for th 


r the first time with Recabarren in 1920. We know 
that the coal miners have been the bulwark of the revolutionary 
kers’ movement, of the popular movement 
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are working for our country. We are working for our future! This 
means being truly free workers! 

The imperialists have used the term “free workers.” They calla 
free worker one who toils for the wealthy; a worker who is paid his 
wages and no more; a worker who gets fired, mistreated, penal- 
ized and blackballed when he protests. And they talk of the “free 
world!” You couldn't call a free world one in which men are 
driven to work by means of a whip, starvation and all kinds of 
Pressures. 

That’s why our workers have moral well-being. A revolution 

oesn’t mean we'll be rich tomorrow or even next year. This is 
because what wasn’t done in scores of years the peoples can- 
not—no matter how hard they try—do in one day or one year. 
There are the poverty, low productivity and lack of technological 
elements we were left with. Our productivity is nowhere near the 
Productivity of the so-called wealthy countries. We could see that 
yesterday at the Huachipato steel plant. When we were there we 
asked what the per capita production was. Ab, it is 108 tons a 
year! However, the per capita production at some of the Yankee 
Plants is 300 tons a year. These are huge, modern, mechanized 
and highly specialized factories, while the Huachipato plant is 
Telatively small. When a country has to produce all its lines of 
steel in one plant, productivity cannot be very high. This also 
applies in the case of many other activities; construction work 
and mining in general. , 

Of son, apres country you have some plants that have high 
Productivity. However, the economy of the nation is built 
through the effort of all; with the workers who have a high 
Productivity and with those who have a low one. This is because 
1 Chile didn’t have the steel made at Huachipato quite possibly 
Construction work and many other industries would be crippled. 

ithout the coal you dig out of the earth, in some places at a 
depth of over 3,000 feet, your steel plant would be paralized or 


oh would have to import coal. Semen? else that might be 
adversely j b duction of electric power—thi 
ly affected would be produ PO roete 


Case you have coal-fired power stations. All factories 
coal you mine would be adversely affected. 
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It’s not possible to have any such thing as a completely 
independent factory. This is because all factories depend on 
other factories. Coal is one of the nation’s basic industries. The 
coal you produce here—1.6, 1.8 or 2 million tons—is essential to 
the economy of Chile and its development. 

Unfortunately, our country cannot produce any coal at all. 
None has been discovered there. Consequently, we have to 
import all the coal that is burned in our shops, furnaces and 
smithies. This is one more product for which we have to spend 
resources. That’s why, even though you have to dig deep into the 
ground—often in very difficult conditions—to mine your coal, it 
is still fortunate for Chile’s econ 
Tesource so at least 
for your steel indu 


wealth stored by ork they do to earn their 
living, sustain their famil; i 
sad it would have been to have visited that mine when it belonged 
to Mr. Big Shot or some Company and the miners were toiling 
only to enrich the owner! 


‘an comrade told 
worked for 200 years and that 


one of the world’s largest fortunes 
had come out of them. How i 


‘ wealthy, 
iety of exploiters, coal and men aren’t the only 
exploited, Everything is exploited and every- 

children—is the object of commerce. The 


things that are 
thing—including 
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history of England’s industrial development is well known—how 
large fortunes were amassed by exploiting children eight to 12 
years old, who were made to work as many as 15 hours a day in 
mines and textile plants. The only thing that ruthless society was 
interested in was profit. It wasn’t interested in man or man’s soul, 
health or education. 

That’s why Karl Marx said that the capitalist system oozed 
blood from head to foot. Large fortunes were made by exploiting 
men and women and committing outrageous injustices. Ah! How 
different it is today, when the principal objective of people’s 
regimes is to look after the future, to look after the education of 
children and young people; to create the conditions so that no 
child is left without the possibility of developing their physical 
and mental powers to the full. , , 

The old society exploited everything—including mans most 
basic values—with the product of man’s toil. You know that the 
old societies had many vices—begging, illiteracy and, quite often, 
other more painful things, as was the case in our country; tens of 
thousands of women had to practice prostitution to keep from 
paving. What a horrible thing it is for a woman to have to sell 

erself every day to keep from starving! 
3 t ‘- precisely all eee real sores of mankind, all those human 
agedies, that revolutions try to cure. p 
ur country has had a pad years more. It wasn’t able to solve 
all those problems the first day or the first, second or third yea 
ut it has been solving them over these years. We don’t have any 
Prostitution now. It's something of the past! All Cubans rement 
er that evil as something monstrous and absurd. There are no 
Children who go around begging, as in the past. Those be 
elong to the past. Of course, there is no opulence in Cuba. No. 


isn’t a consumer society. But there isn’t a single forgotten, 
helpless being, nobody is left to his fate, either. Whatever 
ave is for all, to provide security for all, to give encouragemen 


mall We are a poor nation, but we are brothers; we are poor, but 

atever we have is for all in our homeland! 

h Ur situation isn’t exactly like Chile’s because our ae 
as had more time. For us, we considered it a victory eveTy im 
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we recovered our natural resources, every time we nationalized a 
large industrial plant. And our workers were glad of those things 
and gave their cooperation. 

Revolutionary awareness and the consciousness of our workers 
have developed greatly in our country. An example of this can be 
found during the sugar harvest—there’s n 
our country—when tens of tho 
canecutters’ brigades. Ver 
that other workers do ext 
those who go to the cane 
disposition to work for a 


o unemployment in 
usands of workers join the 
y often this is made possible by the fact 
ta work so as to cover the absence of 
fields. Our workers have a tremendous 
nd aid the economy. This is because the 
economy is no longer the economy of the exploiters. It belongs to 
the people. They no longer work to make someone else rich. 
They now work to improve the People’s standard of living. 

When nations overcome those contradictions they have a real 
opportunity to make Progress. 

Socialism has been very much maligned and slandered. How- 
ever, what did the imperialists do hi 
the socialist countries, cut off all tra 
to the first socialist state, the Sov 


3 g was done to o 
and difficulties of 


ur country—blockades, isolation 
y interested in the failure of the new 
social system. re have done everything under the sun to make 
alists are keenly interested in i h 
: c proving that the 
exploitation of man by man is better. They are bent rl proving 
ve; that there j i nce 
ee a human Society and a flock ep 
work under a whip, a boss : 
work , i > that the people aren’t 
ries ag enough to organize their economy a mn their 
ee ae can] n uper-intelligent minority. 
at is the mentality, the Philosophy of the imperialists. That’s 
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why the : 
-ih aa miey can 19 bring about the failure of socialist 
SeHES of a at isn’t all. The imperialists also leave us a 
factionalism andi ee eae! try to sow discord and 
“ap they leave the ben Pj Le 
Biden es the imperialists have been concerned about 
ionotant Tiers an education, when what they needed was 
should the a erate masses to provide a ready labor supply? Why 
and sae . e been interested in young people being educated 
they neede eee training? In the case of our country. 
Cube then 0,000 canecutters. If schools had been built in 
mentary e pegent have been any canecutters. If both ele- 

ad been ae ig EF had been provided and young people 
man would h A aid to study and become technicians, no young 
keep the Pike ai become a canecutter. It was to their interest to 
men and ae e ignorant and have a ready supply of unemployed 
despised men at their disposal. The imperialists have always 

hae the people. 

Workers hea it is so important, so essen 
nationalize : io the management of any enterprise that is 

attle Irthes ey keep in mind that they are waging a historical 
the revoluti ir country and class. They should never forget that 
ideals of onary ideas are being put to the test, that the best 
test, man, the best ideals of mankind, are being put to the 


tial, that when the 


nd those ideals and make their 
hom the homeland expects 
at remain or may remain, Or 
Jd a former exploiter or a 
xperiment, in the progress 
ly interested in its failure. 
of those enterprises that 


Th 
maximuns s whose duty it is to defe 
Ose effo efforts—those from w 
é ee the bourgeois th 
reactionary har, What interest cou 
ene y have in the success of the e 
Who are W social system? They are on 
ave be a in the success 
The ce ee The workers. 
aries, Th oS doesn’t belong to the bourgeoisie, to the reaction- 
Workers) e future belongs to the people! The future belongs to the 


If th 
Ousands lost their lives working to make others rich, now 
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they work for the good of the nation in a nationalized ae en 
where the workers are treated with respect and wor be a a 
where they are treated like human beings and aren’t exp fe 
anyone, because from that time on all problems relate ‘ns r 
workers’ health, the time they work in the mines, the num a : 
years health permits a man to do mining work—these are a y 
the first things that are taken care of when a plant is nationalized. 
This is what we have done in our country. : 

We have met some Chileans who are making studies on the 
maximum number of years a miner should be allowed to work 
underground from the point of view of health. _ 

When the social system is changed, profit-making isn’t the 


objective anymore. The new objective isn’t the amassing of 
wealth. The objective is man. The objective that is sought is 
man’s well-being, 


This is the reason why in our system man is not sacrificed in 
order to obtain riches, Why? It is kept in mind that the entire 
objective of work and Production is Precisely the benefit of man. 
Conditions are radically changed. 


This is why—because of the new 
say that the future belongs to the w 
they are the ones who will inherit t 
aries and the bourgeoisie, 

Our people understood these things perfectly, And we are very 
pleased that here, too, the workers of this mine have the same 
Teaction and think the same way. That’s why we are very pleased 
to hear that the workers of this nationalized plant have increased 
production by at the wor 
that have been nationalized h 


Produced in all of l 


production conditions—we 
orkers and their children and 
hat future—not the reaction- 


ast year. This makes us 
ns in resources for the 
| i use of what it means as regards the 
workers consciousne n example for the workers, and for 


the way of a victory for revolutionary ideas and 


the cause of socialism, 


ean assure you—on the basis of all the nice things I have 
heard about the workers of this mine—that you are held in high 
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esteem by the working class of Chile. Everybody knows that the 
workers of these mines not only were ready to be a vanguard in 
the past—in the struggle for their demands and rights—but also 
today continue to be an example and to constitute vanguard 
centers of the working class, helping consolidate the people’s 
government and the revolutionary process that has begun in 
Chile. When we return to our country and meet with our workers 
and with our miners we'll be very pleased to tell them about you 
and of the conditions in which you have worked—the history of 
these mines and your magnificent reaction of support, revolu- 
tionary spirit and consciousness. 

We'll also tell them about this beautiful spot where we have 
met—the sea, the trees, the forest . - - with so many revolution- 
ary banners. And, above all else, this rally which is so replete with 
revolutionary consciousness. 

We'll tell them that down there, in Lota and Coronel, we had 
the very high honor of meeting with the thousands of workers 
who mine coal there; that we had the very high honor of meeting 
the men who on April 17, 1961, not only declared a 48-hour strike 
but who in numbers exceeding 500 signed up as volunteers, ready 
ie only to stage a strike but also to fight and shed their blood in 

efense of the Cuban Revolution! f 7 

And we'll tell our people about this beautiful day, this bemti 
Proletarian rally, in which we, after more than ten years hiig the 
OPportunity to express our gratitude, our solidarity and our 
thanks to you. 


PUNTA ARENAS: 
A Symbolic Meeting 


From speech at mass rally, November 21, 1971. Major Fidel Castro had 


been joined by President Salvadore Allende at Puerto Montt and they 
sailed together on the Chilean destroyer Almirante Riveros to Punta 
Arenas, the world’s southe 


m™mmost city and capital of the province of 
Magallanes, 


dor Allende for having given us the Opportunity to get to know 
this region of Chile, 


Considering the human aspect of 
102 
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the problem, our small island is over 6,000 miles away from 
Magallanes. 

Remember that we live in a tropical land and now find 
ourselves, at the end of those 6,000 miles, in a land bordering on 
the Antarctic, in a completely different natural setting. Here itis 
said that both the land and the sea are cold. 

According to what the sailors told us, anybody who has the 
misfortune to fall into the waters of the Strait won't live more 
than three minutes. . . . 

Well, we came here, and we found a people that is the same as 
that of Antofagasta, Iquique, the saltpeter mines, the copper 
mines, Santiago, Concepcion and Puerto Montt. And, in spite of 

aving come 6,000 miles in order to reach Magallanes, we found 
a people that speaks the same language we do in our homeland, 
that expresses its ideas in the same way and that shows the same 

uman sensitivity, the same affection, the same happiness—all 
the same emotions as our people. N : 
, We have said on other occasions that our island is something 
like a Magallanes of the North. This because, if we go 90 miles 
Up, we find a different people, a different language anda different 
Culture. We are something like a North Pole of Latin America. 

Seen from the human point of view, all these things must, 
Necessarily, make a deep impression and cause great emotion. 

This is a historic city—and it has quite a history—this city 
Which four centuries ago was the scene of one of the greatest 
pas ever performed by man in his e to find a way to the 

acific and fina il around the world. eE 

If Colman that the Earth was round and if during his 
attempt to find the Indies he discovered a continent, it was lage 
in this Strait, where the theory was proved beyond l he shiadowo 

oubt. And it became possible for man to sail aro ie 
World—but under what conditions and in the face a a 
Obstacles, in the face of what tremendous seas and what adverse 
“imate and temperature! What an extraordinary feat! 


E allanes were again the 
any years later, these lands of Mag Le e 


mene ofa ientific feats i 
ne of the greatest scienti 
Mankind, a feat ee a by Darwin, who found here the 
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i h 

i is scientific theories, which have had suc 
en El sein a our lives and in contemporary 

e 

More er, it was on this land, a hostile land with a hofi” 
ee git! this community was created, that this city, a 
already kas feom 20000 t 80,000 inhabitants, was er = 
ant sources of wealth for t e Chilean na E 
r here. Oil was found and is being enasi ian a. 
thing which is of vast benefit to the Chilean economy ah 
some day, free Chile from the necessity of —. re = 
enough oil were discovered, if enough oil were Ao 
supply the entire country, Chile would save from 60 to 
dollars a year in oil imports. 
The sheep industr 
has served to supply 
has also served as a 


Opportunity to visit them, 
we have come here. 


© say nothing of a tevolutionary—capable of 
admiring the work of othe 


T men, this is really a great honor and 
an extraordinary Privilege. 


Today the Mayor of the city invested me wi 
Illustrious Son of Punta Arenas. The beautiful, 5 
with which he welcomed us and his heartfelt expressions O 
affection toward our country moved us very deeply. And the pe 
sight of the people in the streets, greeting President Allende an 
the visitor; the look of the city. į 
trees—and, above all, its people—havye made 
me I will never forget. 


ith the title of 
moving words 


owever, aside from the human aspect, viewing it as revolu- 
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tionaries, this meeting with you is something we will never forget. 
This meeting is full of great symbolism and meaning, because it is 
the meeting, for the first time in history, of our island in the 
Caribbean, our Cuban homeland, with the lands of Magallanes! 
This is the first time a Cuban delegation, representatives of our 
people, has ever come to this town in Magallanes. But this isn’t 
all; each of those meetings is a meeting not only of two brother 
peoples but also of two revolutionary peoples. This is a meeting 
of the Cuban Revolution with the Chilean Revolution in the 
lands of Magallanes! It is a meeting of the two extremes of our 
immense Latin American homeland! This is a meeting embrac- 
ing two symbols! How eloquent it is that we can understand and 
communicate so easily over such an immense distance! 
And when we think not only of our Cuban homeland or your 
hilean homeland; when we think—as the President has 
Said—with the spirit of men of Latin America; when we think of 
America; when we realize the tremendous potential strength of 
Our peoples—a tremendous strength in the moral aspect, 1n the 
spiritual aspect, in the aspect of natural resources and economic 
Tesources—the road to the future is clear, encouraging and full of 
hope. And, when we view a spectacle such as this, we cannot 
elp but feel optimistic—in the first place, with regard to the 
hilean process, after having gotten to know, on our journey 
through this land some 2,500 miles long, such an impressive 
People as we have seen everywhere here. s 
ou may rest assured—and I know that you know this—that 
we would never stand on this balcony to utter a single word ofa 
€magogic nature. Whenever we Say anything—as we have done 
throughout our life—we have said what we really felt. And when 
We see this people here, the people of Magallanes—when we see 
You—we feel tremendously confident about the future of the 
hilean nation, about the future of the Chilean revolutionary 
Process. When we see men and women like yourselves, men and 
Women of your mettle, spirit, warmth and human quality, then, 
too, we feel optimistic about the future of Latin America. 
t would be impossible not to feel optimistic about the future of 
Our countries, about the future of Latin America, after having 
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traveled so many thousands of miles and after having had the 
opportunity to see the human aspect of our peoples. 

If there’s one thing we wish to say to you today, workers and 
residents of Magallanes and Punta Arenas; if there’s one thing a 
visitor from Cuba, a representative of our revolutionary people, a 
fighter, can say to you—and we fighters thrive on ideas and are 
stimulated by ideas of justice, renovation, progress and human 
liberation; and it is these moral and spiritual stimuli that give us 
encouragement and urge us ever onward—if there’s one thing 
this visitor can say to you, it is thanks for the extraordinary 


impression you have made on us! Thanks for the tremendous 
encouragement which this meeting and this embrace represent 
to us as revolutionaries! 


RIO VERDE: 


The Sheep Farm 


_ From speech, November 21, 1971. Rio Verde is the center of sheeprais- 
ing in Chilean Patagonia. On the following day Major Fidel Castro 
spoke to the oil workers in Tierra del Fuego. 


I'M Nor going to make a speech here. Rather, I’m just going to 
return the kind words of Sergio (Ampuero), who's really got 
himself a headache. Ever since I met him and he’s been showing 
me around, showing me everything—the sheep, the dogs, the 
machines, the shorthorn steers, the cows and all that—I’ve kept 
telling him, “Sergio, you've got yourself a real headache.” 

_ He took me to the house where the former manager used to 
live. Two families of workers are living there now who are in 
charge of the operation of the farm. It’s a fine house, too. Areal 
Palace, 

Later, I was taken to the house that 6 

Owner, I couldn't get up enough courage to g0 1 
hs t a matter of being pressed for t 
ee just that, if the former manager's 
t ell.. So I said to Sergio, “I don’t dare 8 n 

old me, “It’s now occupied by six families of workers.” _ 

We were looking at the gardens, the trees surrounding the 


house, everything, and it was all so attractive. I asked Sergio, 


Ow are you going to manage to take care of all this? Do you 
elieve that five years from now, perhaps when we come back 
€re, this is going to look as nice, with all the trees well taken care 

Of and everything else? How many people used to work here 
efore?” And he said, “Eleven. But there are 20 now, so far. 

Then I said, “Sergio, if you have 20 peopl 

you'll have to increase the production of wool, 
meat. Otherwise, you'll find yourselves with twice the number of 
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used to belong to the 
nside and it 
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people working here and wool production at the same level it was 
goen said, “Oh, no. Look, Comrade Fidel, we're really 
putting up a struggle here; we're going to do the same thing hes 
people did.” Then I said, “No, not the same thing. You'll have to 
do better than us; I’m telling you right now.” 

But I was really impressed by what you're doing here. 

When a visitor comes to a place like this and sees what we have 
seen here, he can’t help but feel elated and deeply moved by the 
marvelous phenomenon of the process of social justice, in which 
you come across humble workers in charge of production, 
interested in doing a good job and living in the houses formerly 
occupied by the managers, in those palaces, Imagine six families 
now living in that palace! You listen to their happy talk, and you 
also hear them say, “We weren’t even allowed to enter the house 


before. If the owner was in a good mood, he condescended to 
listen to what we had to say. If he wasn’t, well . . . he just told us 
to get the hell off the place.” 


Sergio has been working here for many years, and he remem- 
bers all that humiliation, all that pain, all that feeling of helpless- 
ness, all that utter lack of hope in a better future. 

I asked Sergio, “Wouldn't it have been better to turn this big 
house into a school?” And he answere 
of building a school 


; mie ties, without obstacles. There’s 
a aing which is of essential importance to the country, to the 
orking class, to the workers, to everybody, and that is to have a” 
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idea of what the future should be like and to have a clear idea of 
what your present duty is now that you've taken possession of 
these herds, these cattle, these machines, these means of pro- 
duction. 

These animals are of good quality. Im not an expert in 
sheepraising, but I can tell you that we, in our country, made a 
series of tests and bought a number of prize-winning specimens 
of the various strains which are found in your herds. And I can 
tell you that your animals don’t take a back seat to our prize- 
winning specimens. Your sheep are really high-quality animals. 

This quality that you have succeeded in attaining must be 
Constantly improved upon through a process of selection, by 
selecting the best specimens and keeping up this work in search 
of still higher quality. The same goes for cattle, for milch 
cows—and for machines and installations, as well. Those ma- 
Chines you’ve got there have to be taken care of. I’m telling you 

ecause, in the early years of our Revolution, our people used to 
get hold of a machine. ... I hope you don’t make the cee 
mistakes we made; I hope you don’t commit the same acts 0 
irresponsibility we committed in our country. . - - 

At the triumph of our Revolution, we had 5,000 tractors. 9 or 
the record, we've imported more than 50,000 of them since.) You 
may not see many automobiles in out country, but you sure seca 
lot of tractors. Ah, but these tractors were being used for ci 
Imaginable task. Was there a call for drinking-water? A a all 
Was sent to get it. Did some people have to be taken to a ba 


i ; i rt with the 
N Right away you saw this tractor pulling a ca so 
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Tm telling you these things because we’ve had to suffer 
through these experiences and work hard to establish discipline. 
Maintain work discipline. Maintain organization and make it 
more efficient. Take good care of those herds, those installations 
and those machines. 

Let me tell you, you'll be better off if you don’t have too many 
resources. Sure as you're born, the first thing you’d do if you had 
more than you absolutely needed would be to start squandering 
them. The day you have 15 wheel tractors instead of two, and ten 
rotary-type mowing machines instead of one, if one of them 
breaks down, you won't put it back into operating condition; 
instead, you'll start robbing it of its parts to fix the others. 

Frequently the desire to accomplish a great deal in a short time 
led us to gather together a large quantity of resources. And the 
result was that we didn’t make the most effective use of them—we 
squandered them. Operators were improvised overnight; kids 
with no experience at all found themselves transformed into 


tractor operators overnight. They never gave a thought to their 
tractors, they never greased them, they never bothered keeping 
them in Tunning order, 


gs because weve already gone 
s such as these, with structural 
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ed—that is, having the masses participate in the selection of 
the men who are to hold posts of responsibility—looks very good 
to us. Now then, the masses shouldn’t limit their participation to 
this selection. They should also ask the men they elect to demand 
discipline and a sense of responsibility from the workers. This 
Way, you'll avoid having the man you've elected feel that he has 
to put up with mistakes and lack of discipline just because you 
elected him. 

I tell you—and I know this from experience—that in our 
workers’ assemblies the sharpest criticism is always directed at the 
Manager who doesn’t know how to demand that the others do 
what they have to do. It’s a very good idea for the workers to do 
the selecting, and we say this to the workers, but when they re 
choosing the men who will represent them they should keep in 
mind that they should demand from those they select that they 
be strict and demanding in a friendly and fraternal fashion. 

None of those men is a slave driver or an owner; none of them 
Tepresents any interests other than those of the workers. But, 
since they represent the interests of the workers and the country, 
the workers should require them to fulfill their obligations roe 
Sense of responsibility, require them to defend the interests o = 
Workers and the people with more zeal than the owner, the 
administrator or the landowner would. This is of the utmost 
importance. f 

At times, revolutions mean a series of very rapid changes, mnd 
the men who assume posts of responsibility aren t accustomed to 
new things. ; Penha 

Today you're experiencing an hour of happiness, of eup at 
of hope in the future. But we are reminding you of al oa 

lings; we are warning you against all these problems, arte jese 
difficulties we had to go through. The dawn of a people is a 

eautiful moment; that historic moment when a people ae 
the master of its destiny, its means and its resources, when i ee s 
itself free of exploitation, when it knows that it will no paee 

ave to work for anybody else, is a beautiful moment. m m 
not the only one who feels this way. When Sergio was ta ee 
me, he said, “We feel really good now. We don’t have to work tor 
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a foreigner who robs us of our money and this, that and the other 
e. , 
dar te expressed his feelings as a worker, as a humble se 
so clearly that I said to him, jokingly, “Why Sergio, yon ze! = 
well indoctrinated. What kind of political instruction i La 
been getting?” This was because, on hearing him apen ae : 
realized that he was reflecting the truth, reflecting his feeling 
and aspirations as a worker, as a son of the people. ; 3 
Now you're experiencing this magnificent minute, this ee 
ficent moment. As a revolutionary who has gone through hl 
these experiences and some very dificult moments together w 
his people, I can tell you that one thing that really hit us har 
during the first years of the Revolution was the fact that we had to 


devote our energies to our survival, that we had to devote all our 
efforts to our defense. 


This is why we were un 
revolutionaries, would have 
to every farm, to ev 
ten years, we had t 
tooth and nail, in view 


observe all the vices, all the 


mistakes, all the arise in the field of produc- 


tion. 


Of course, we believe that h 
by the workers 


the political leaders, by th 


ere, too, the effort should be made 
them alone; it should also be made by 


ds of soil, where you 
here it has been said that there 
y developing pasturelands, by 
umber of techniques. : 

ct is that, one day, this region 
S as much wool and four times as much 
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beef for this country as it is producing now. That’s up to you, the 
workers, the technicians, the workers’ leaders and the political 
leaders. This is the magnificent, extraordinary future that lies 
ahead of you. 

We are truly overcome by great happiness. Once again, we are 
reliving our early days; once again, we have seen that moment of 
happiness of the peoples. And now our people are able to do 
more than just survive. They have learned how to survive and 
how to work, and they are doing wonderful things. But we have 
gone through these same experiences, and today it fills us with 
happiness to look back over our history. Punta Arenas has 
brought to mind so many things—you can’t imagine how many! 
This has been something like a culmination, like a meeting of 
many symbols. Moreover, this is the first time in our visit to Chile 
that we have visited a field, an area of agrarian reform, and seen a 
herd of animals. And when we see all these things, we begin to 
relive the early days of the Revolution. ; 

This is why I’m telling you that this is an extraordinary, a 
Unique opportunity, and it must be taken advantage of. 

As you can see, I'm not here as a teacher. On the contrary, I 
am here as a self-critic. We haven't come here thinking that we re 
savants, that we know all the answers, that we do everything 
Perfectly, Far from it! We've come here to tell you where we 
made our mistakes, where we neglected to do what we should 

ave done because we didn’t have the time in which to do it. And 
also to tell you about our other experiences, in case such 
information should prove useful to you. , i 
Ve feel very optimistic about Chile, and we are very impr 
Y your people—here, by Sergio, Armando, the other comrade, 
the leaders, the engineers and the operators, and all over. 
Everything looks just fine to me, and it should continue this way 
1 you stick to your attitude of assuming responsibilities, of being 
Concerned about problems and of working to develop your 
Consciousness. Things look very good to me, and I believe that 
you have excellent prospects for success- From the bottom of our 
carts, dear friends, beloved workers of these rural areas, we 


pe that you attain it. 


TRADE UNIONS: 


No Revolution is Ready-made 


i izati CUT), 
talk with leaders of the Central Organization of Workers (( 
a a pana 23, 1971. CUT is the single trade union center of 
Chile. 


BY wAY of introduction, I wa 
the title and the medal. 
I'm very happy with this op; 


nt to thank you for the invitation, 


a iok 
portunity to speak with you. S 

was telling me that he wanted me to give my frank opinion on the 
events here. Of course, and I'm sure you'll understand, my 


frankness will have to have a limit. Not a subjective limit but 
rather an objective limit. 


By this I mean that whatever opinion we may express here will 
be of a general nature, on the basis of our own general exper!- 
ences and without going into specific matters. After all, we’re not 
speaking to you alone. If we were speaking with you alone, we 
would be much better able to express our opinion. 


Protesting about the presence o! 
ow useful the dissemination of ideas 
and opinions is, i 

But like everything else, in keeping with the dialectics of life, it 
has its positive and Negative aspects. At the same time that there 
are great advantages in the wide dissemination of ideas an 
Opinions there is also the inco 


j : n 
i i nvenience that not everything ca 
be discussed in a broad manner, 


(cuneate, General Secretary of the Central Organization of Workers 
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This is why [I speak as I do], in keeping with this aspect and 
considering my status as a visitor—although every time we meet 
with workers we no longer consider ourselves as visitors but 
rather as members of a great family. And I’m not saying this as a 
matter of pure courtesy, for the principles of our policy, the 
concepts of our ideology are no secret to anybody. Of course, we 
are Cuban revolutionaries, but, at the same time, there is a 
growing internationalist awareness among us and among our 
People which will continue to grow and develop more and more. 
As a result of its characteristics, the working class is, necessari- 
ly, internationalist. A working class which is not internationalist 
simply has an underdeveloped consciousness. . . - i 
At any rate, so this won’t result in a series of statements which 
One really wishes to make—bcause when one meets with workers 
One would love to say a million things and could say a million 
things—but rather so the substance of this dialogue will be 
Imited to those questions of interest to you, OF that happen to 
come to your mind, it would be better if we follow the best 
method, or the ideal method; that is, to converse, to listen to and 
answer the questions you put forth about problems which 
Concern you. 
So, you now have the floor. 


QUESTION: I would like to know, comrade, what your opi- 
non is of the Chilean revolutionary process as compared with the 

uban revolutionary process—which is doubtlessly much more 
Pugnacious than the Chilean process. I say this because there are 
still many feverish minds who think the Chilean process should be 
a carbon copy of the Cuban process, and the proof that the people 
of Chile did not think so is that we chose the way of elections. 


at is my question. 


Look, in the reality of life, nothing can be what it it a I 

On’t believe there could be two identical historic soci? cen 

. “OT example, we, who have been carrying forward our 2 

inet Process, cannot in any way say that our coe is er A 
© the Sovi : i ich that revolution ori 

and q Oviet process. The way 1n whi teny that OUT 


eveloped was entirely different. We canno 
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revolutionary process was similar to that of China. H bide 
which each process was born and developed—the C lines EN 
the Cuban—was different. We cannot claim that the en a 
process was similar to the Cuban. Our process simply cou 
imilar to any other. 

pm then, the difference between the Cuban process and sh 
Chilean process is even greater, The way in which the revo! 4 
tionaries came into power is completely different. If we are pone 
to speak about things in common, we should say that there is 
thing in common, first of all—and that is the same objective, i 
same social, economic and human objective. If we go a ~~ 
further, we can say that there is also the same philosophica 
concept, the same ideological concept—let’s say the same politi- 


cal doctrine. The fundamental forces of the Chilean process ares 
unquestionably, workers’ forces inspired by the political doc 
trine of the wo 


tking class, Marxism. The role played by 
workers in both processes is fundamental and decisive. It is only 


the way in which the struggle is waged, the ways—or so-called 
ways—that are really different. 


We should also Point out that in the many statements made by 
the Revolution with re 


we always looked at the Chilean situ 


ver any contradiction between the 
olution and the ways followed by the 
e workers’ parties in Chile. Never was 
such a way criticized in our country. Truthfully speaking, we 
ss confidence in it, we might have had 
Possibilities; but we saw clearly that, 


circumstances in Chile, the legal ways 
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were open 

ipeni for te naei though the oligarchs, the 
hand douse ourgeoisie held many resources in their 
BRENT ary TUIE i and the mass media) and they were 
eer pe she vast political campaigns, those so-called 
a very eron] : ran gg ae effect and with which we had 
a brine that up for recollection. We hope nobody will 
a bas making a little incursion into the country’s internal 
private e it was they who made an incursion into our 
Pi me S into our feelings and into our own families. They 
aleo e vile action of getting hold of an ignorant young 
virtually wo never in her life been a revolutionary, who had been 
weleomed a sr by the most reactionary ideas and had been 
Bikersent, 3 a eroine in the United States and brought her to 
of Fidel al : vertising her as the sister of the Castros, the sister 
Het pel aul Castro, to intervene 1n the internal affairs of 
ecile's U itics, to speak against the workers’ movement, against 
is ik aoe and to exert an adverse effect on the process.* 
A N they did. Intervention in the family morale, in- 
polities. eti in the family, criminal use of family ties to make 
y the he iminal use of ignorance, criminal use of people bought 
make pro perialists—plus making use of every possible means to 
cna Coad and more propaganda, to distort the truth and 

With th he most monstrous lies. 
all those e imperialists, oligarchs an 
the jurid Tesources, it is obvious that a 
atls ge field and in the field of p 
weapons E Oen movement found 
confide, his is why we say that we might have had more or less 
Oieve ce in the outcome but we never criticized the methods. 
r, several months before the elections in Chile, when we 


saw 
ta vit respectable accumulation of political forces that had 
place, and considering also that, despite all the lies, despite 
t of which were in the 


all t 
he efforts by the news media—mos 


d reactionaries armed with 
battle had to be waged in 
ublic opinion, in which 

itself at time without 


*The 
against fen” is to the Chilean elections of 1964, when Juanita Castro was used 
candidacy of Salvadore Allende. 
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hands of the reactionaries—despite all these things we es 
that the real, objective contradictions and the universal aw “ e 
ing of an awareness offered possibilities for an electoral vig om: 
We saw it. We realized it, and we said so publicly because ie a j 
revolutionaries, and being revolutionary means not being cial 
matic. Being revolutionary means being realistic. Being revo E 
tionary means taking advantage of every available Pop 
advance and to do so honorably, to advance along a line base i 
principles, to advance and draw closer and closer to the goals for 
which our peoples are fighting and should fight. 

And so, we followed those elections with great interest. In Tact, 
something else happened. Around those days, during a 26th o 
July celebration [1970] we clearly explained the reasons for our 
difficulties and our problems, and we criticized our mistakes very 
sharply. That revolutionary way of analyzing our problems 
provided the grounds for the launching of a tremendous cam- 
paign once more, practically on the eve of the elections, and to 
such an extreme that we were really alarmed at the situation. We 
feared that perhaps by simply making an honest analysis of our 
problems we might have added fuel to the fire of reaction and 
that perhaps that simple occurrence, completely divorced from 
the problems of Chilean politics, might affect the possibilities for 
an electoral victory of the Chilean movement. 


tilizing Cuba to intervene in Chile’s internal 


put into effect. Once more, a tremendous 
campaign was launched, aj ing i 
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victory for our people. How could we look upon such a victory? 
With sadness? Mortified because an electoral victory had been 
scored, without arms? We would have to be considered cretins, a 
bunch of cretins, a bunch of stupid, vile, miserable characters for 
anyone to expect such an attitude from revolutionaries. 

On the contrary. Not only did we find no contradiction, but 
also we had seen a possibility concerning the concrete and real 
conditions that existed at the time of the elections. And this is the 
way we will always look with satisfaction on every new variation 
that may appear. And let every variation in the world make its 
appearance! If all roads lead to Rome, we can only wish for 
thousands of roads to lead to Revolutionary Rome! 

_ Therefore, we must keep a sharp lookout. One way or another, 
it all depends on man. And let it be perfectly understood that 
nobody has ever forbidden anybody, anywhere, to make revolu- 
tions. And we certainly do not intend to stop anybody from doing 
So, making use of whatever means he considers pertinent. And 


Every victory will be greeted with joy! 
ow, at the moment of the victory of People’s Unity there 
Were many dangers, many obstacles, involved. It was like a little 
ad opening. But it was. nevertheless, a breach, an opening, a 
a hole, if you wish. I don’t know if Pm using the right word, or 
ìf Pm saying some word I shouldn't. 
From the very moment when victory was attained, how many 
angers lay ahead! Driven by desperation, the reactionaries 
gan to conspire, to work out macabre plans. They tried 
everything, and, if it had been in their power to exterminate the 
Tevolutionaries, they would have done it. And, if it had been in 
eir power to murder the President-elect, they would have 
murdered him. And, if they could have in any way stopped him 
tom being inaugurated. they would have done it, too. H 
Didn’t they commit the monstrous crime of physically elimi- 
nating the chief of the Chilean Army?* Didn't they plan that 
Macabre action—which is still surrounded by mystery—of 

* 

hie assassination of General René Schneider, eee G He 


ad won a eae i 
plurality in the popular election, but 
vo days later, pon 
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kidnapping him in order to make demands in exchange for his 
release? ; 
Just think of the degree of irresponsibility such an action 
reveals, of the consequences of such an action, of all the 
bloodshed it would have cost. , 
But do reactionaries ever have any considerations when it 
comes to pursuing their aims? Do they ever stop to think of the 
sacrifices and bloodshed such actions might demand from the 
people? Didn’t they kidnap and murder a virtually unarmed man 
who was only accompanied by his driver, traveling through one 
of the capital’s streets? Can anyone conceive of such a grotesque 


thing? This is why it was most logical for dangers to exist, not only 


the day the elections were won but also the next day, and the 
next, until the President was inaugurated. And, once in the 
Government, thousands of other dangers continue to exist. 

It would be absurd to think that the road that lies ahead is an 


easy one; it would be absurd to think that the interests which 
have been affected 


are going to stand by idly and do nothing. 
That would be completely absurd. 


_ But, at the same time, there is no d 


a number of very i 


mportant steps have been 
f the revolution, a 


nd the effect of those steps 


a revolution is a way, a process. There 
1s no such thing as a ready-made revolution. No revolution is 
made In one day, either, There aren’t even preconceived revolu- 
tions, because revolutions, which are the result of reality, the 
ws of history, cannot be 
they are the result of the laws of 
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hi : 
ae ie eee e E 
th id m e interpretation and 
e application of those laws. 
ie on of physics and the laws of chemistry also exist. But, 
= a o there is no chemistry, there is no physics, there is 
> nechanics. In the end, it is man who applies the laws of 
p. r chemistry, biology and all the other sciences. 
a tny same goes for the laws of human society and the 
DE e of human society. These laws are applied by men and 
: tpreted by men. They do not make themselves! And nobody 
xpects the revolution to make itself. It has to be made by men 
along this road. f 
ne evolution is a process; a revolution is a way. A revolution is 
tions qop at a supermarket! There are no ready-made revolu- 
Ka ey have to be made! And this involves a long road, and 
7 must be done every day to make a revolution. 
a ae said that we have a revolution made, we should be sent to 
ne um. We Cubans are trying to make a revolution, and the 
e we advance the more we realize how great and how 
omplex the task is—but, at the same time we realize how 
stimulating it is. 
aout we're still making revo 
hate making revolution for another 50 y p 
eni e revolution is eternal. The only thing that is eternal is the 
ution, because the human societies will always have to 
tuggle for their improvement and development. And once 
kem societies have reached a certain level, then there will be 
sidh struggle for longevity; the struggle against death, against 
Wishes the struggle for the domains of space, of earth’s space 
etre outer space and who knows what else. One day the struggle is 
i ed at revolutionizing human society; once this has been done 
$ 1$ aimed at improving it more and more while at the same time 
evolutionizing nature itself. 
tom so you'll keep your feet on the groun 
t, no matter what you do, how much you 
0 it, in the future we will be known as pre 


lution. And I believe that we'll have 
er 50 or 100 years. I believe 


d; you should realize 
do and how well you 
historic animals. 
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Let’s hear your question. 


i 1 k you this: 
UESTION: Comrade Fidel, I would like to as ) 
Win is it that the workers and farmers in Cuba have to do in ae 
to enter the universities? And what importance has the so-ca 


university autonomy had, and have there been any problems in 
connection with it? 


We never have any trouble with the students. And, to tell the 
truth, I don’t believe that you have that kind of trouble hers 
either. Ive visited a number of universities here, and, in genera ; 
I’ve noticed the students’ revolutionary attitude, an attitude o 
support of the revolution. fs ih 

At any rate, the students played an important role in the 
Cuban process, although a good part of the makeup of the 
university was middle class and petty bourgeois, and there were 
no sons of workers in our university. 

However, the process of struggle in Cuba had made a great 
impact on the students, They had come in contact with it, and 
therefore, their attitude was one of support. 

Moreover, there was always close contact between the revolu- 


nts, and the students participated in 


ersity reform js 
make a university revolution, 


This is because the objectives pursued by the university within 
the old regime in Cub 


» Protection, providing studies 
with quality, participation i 

ers with the facilities and th 
Possible for them to devote the 


passé. Now we are trying to 
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these things. And we put up a strong defense in favor of 
university autonomy in the face of attempts by the reactionaries 
to take over the universities and repress the students, utilizing the 
struggle as a pretext. 

I don’t remember if, legally, there is or isn’t autonomy in the 
University of Cuba. I do know that it is a problem I haven’t heard 
anything about for around ten years. Sometimes we’ve said, OK, 
someday, somebody may try to establish the autonomy of the 
Cuban state as opposed to the university. Because, really, the 
students are into everything, everything! The teachers and 
students are into everything! Thus, they are practically the 
owners of the Cuban state. They are called on for everything. 

ey participate on all levels. They participate in research and 
the defense of the country. They’re all over. And there is such an 
identification of the young people with the revolutionary process 
and the revolutionary state that these questions don’t come up at 
all. In any case, we are already calling for a new phase—that of a 
university revolution. That is our situation. ; 

Schools were immediately organized for a workers’ educational 
Program in Cuba to make it easier for students to enter the 
university, Fine, but we must admit, with all frankness, that we 

aven’t been models in promoting workers to university studies. 
We haven’t been models in this. We haven’t obtained any great 
triumphs in this field. We've had the best of intentions, but we 
aven’t known just what to do. . 
ur educational push didn’t begin at the higher levels. It began 
at the lower levels, in the first grade. The workers and farmers 
Couldn’t be sent to the university if they didn’t know how to even 
sign their names, if they had to make their mark with a 
thumbprint in order to get their voting cards. That was what we 
were faced with, and that is why our first objective was to teach 
the people how to read and write. The other things came later. A 
Steat effort was made in this regard. 
No small efforts were made trying to get the workers to go to 
1€ preparatory course for them to enter the university, and they 
id enter those schools, but not at as high levels as we were 


Prepared to teach. . . . 
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And one of the mistakes was that, as there was a great shortage 
of technicians, almost all the economic organizations went to the 
university and contracted students even in their second year, 
giving them some little thing to do in the organization or tacto, 
There was also a certain phase in which there wasn’t ful 
employment. And, naturally, a young fellow who had problems 
wanted a job; he turned up at the organization, and they gave 


him a job. The result of all this was that costs went up; excesses of 


personnel were created; and, worst of all, an attitude was created 
which we might describe as ] 


oyalty to a sector rather than to the 
whole. 


And we understand that, really, 
that is trying to develop in h 
activities are given priority, th 
service of the country, 
ever since they enter t 


As a consequence, we established the principle that no or- 
ganization could contract students. And, if you establish such a 
prohibition, you have to establish another, as well. Every student 
who wants to study and who, for any reason whatsoever, has 
family demands on him needs aid. All right, we preferred to help 
the student out so that he would be able to continue studying in 
the university on a full-time basis, And that is how the extensive 
Programs of university scholarships were created. 

Fine, that was a phase. But, later on, new problems arose. We 
kept needing more and more technicians. But, above all, we saw 
that we were creating a Corps of technicians who, by not 
participating in the productive activities of the country, were 
turning into 100-per cent intellectuals—that is, into workers who 
» Cut off from reality and concrete 
d thing, for we shouldn't forget that 

ackward and there was a worl 
Ty advanced technologies. The 
m such-and-such a university in 
s, Europe, England, Germany and a hundred 
: -and-such a machine or laborato- 
Ty, extolling the wonders of all those perfect things. 


in a country with an economy 
armony and in which certain 
e technicians should be at the 


not contracted and controlled practically 
he university, 


problems. And that was a ba 
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So they live in an imaginary world, with their feet off the 
ground. When they leave the universities and are faced with 
reality, it’s quite a jolt. When they ask for things, they ask for the 
equipment they saw in the latest scientific review, and the most 
perfect laboratory they've seen in the latest research center at 
Harvard, MIT or Cal Tech. 

We have seen this mentality of the man who's dedicated to 
doing nothing else but studying and reading magazines, books, 
entire libraries and textbooks of all kinds. That was the way things 
were. And the drawbacks of this are terrific. 

But, in addition, another phenomenon was produced right 
along with this: Certain ideas became self-evident to us, certain 
truths became obvious; we aspired to universal education, to the 
universalization of the knowledge imparted in the elementary, 
secondary and technological schools and even possibly the 
universities. Why? For a very obvious and elementary rea- 
Son—the world of tomorrow is the world of science and techno- 
logy, And no people that doesn’t master science and technology 
will have even an insignificant place in the world of tomorrow. 

Development puts the emphasis right there—on science, on 
the development of humanity and on its resources and its efforts 
to solve the material problems of man. ; 

Very high levels have been attained. All those technologies 
require high levels of culture. Our greatest disadvantage, the 
greatest disadvantage of all, isn’t that we don’t have enough 
actories, that the technologies used in our factories are behind 
the times, or anything else of the sort; it isn’t our disproportionate 

evelopment, it isn’t our lack of factories to meet the needs of 
Modern living. The worst of all our problems is our scientific and 
technological backwardness. That is the worst of all. f 

We believe that any man in tomorrow's world who hasn't 
Passed the sixth grade will be an illiterate. 10r as everything is 
relative, he who signed by making his mark with his thumbprint 
y years ago was much more aula nen te man who 20 or 30 

ears from now has only a sixth-grade education. — 
Ve also believe ihat anybody with just a junior high school 
Education will be similarly illiterate. And within 30 or 40 years, 
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only a senior high school graduate or better will properly be 

iterate. f . ‘ 
ee aie ourselves the goal of universalizing a 
education in various ways. We have set ourselves the pa i = 
someday turning all the factories into universities for a E 
masses of the coming generations—having gone through A 
mentary, secondary and technological schools—continuing ther 
studies while in their work centers. And we already have legions 
of intermediate-level technicians who are continuing their edu- 
cation through directed studies while working. 

Take the sugar cane industry, for example. There are a few 
thousand intermediate-level technicians working in the cane 
industry under a system in which, just as soon as they're 
graduated from a technological institute, they go to the cane- 
fields, to the fields in the interior of the country, to work as 
technicians and continue their studies at the same time. More 
than 80 per cent have continued their studies, and the first 
contingents have been graduated. . . . 

One of our eminen 


ago. No, not a shoemaker: 


fields, to the poor areas 
where they were faced with various problems connected with 
machinery, the work force, housing conditions and all those 
other problems which a coun 


They really got to know what life is like and were right there in 
the furrows, meeting all kind 


cost of great efforts, they we 


In the same way, we have intermediate 
cattle-raising industry, as well 
there. 


-level technicians in our 
> and we're using the same plan 


All these experiences have led us to the idea that, in order to 
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universalize human knowledge and teaching, we must first 
univeralize work. 

Ten years from now our country will have more than half a 
million junior high school students. How would our country, 
which is a poor country, support half a million students at an 
elevated educational level if it didn’t work out a way for those half 
million young people to take part in the production of material 
goods? 

There are two things which absolutely must march forward 
together. If they didn’t, you would have to exclude 80 per cent of 
the population from access to technological knowledge, as our 
countries are too poor to offer a technological education to 100 
per cent of the young people in the country. It would be an 
unspeakable crime for a revolution which aspires to establish a 
more just human community, a superior human community, to 
condemn its young people to being illiterates. What kind of a 
future would we be offering them? ; 

And poverty isn’t reason enough. We had to search fora social 
Solution. The social formula we came up with was to combine 
Study with work. And this is the basis of the economic and social 
Orders, But, in addition, it is a fundamental truth in the field of 
Pedagogy that there is no better form of education than that 
Which combines study with work. h í 

And now we're going to introduce these same ideas in our 
Universities very rapidly. We're getting everything ready so that 
the architecture, engineering and other students can take part in 

is plan next year, following one guiding principle—to turn all 
ine students into workers and to turn as many workers as possible 
mto students, 

€ also had another problem, a contradiction that I wanted to 
tell you about earlier. It's one of those which arose when the 
Matter of full-time studying came up, when we decided that no 
students should be contracted for and than if a student had an 

Conomic need, we should help him with it. 

But what happened then? When the workers who had passed 

© courses in the workers’ preparatory schools entered the 
University, the principle of full-time study was applied to them, 
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too, ina mechanical way. The result? The factories didn’t want ty 
lose their workers—and especially their best, most advance 
workers. 

And what happened when a factory sent a worker to 
university? It lost him as a worker. And it might be tha 


wouldn’t get him back when he had become a technician, 
because the needs of the 


Needless to Say, our studen 
any kind of work that is neede 
of crisis, our students have for 


ents start working in the 
: egun their medical studies, And this 
has a lot to do with the tremendous quality of the doctors who are 


us, We are already developing what might be considered an 
educational revolution. This is Our present situation. With regard 
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to the university students, there has been a great change in their 
composition, and, naturally, if the first-generation students after 
the triumph of the Revolution were, in their immense majority, 
adherents of the Revolution as a matter of patriotic awareness 
and revolutionary awakening, in spite of their class origin, now 
the social origin of the mass of university students is, logically, 
that of workers. 


QUESTION: I would like to ask a question related to the role of 
the trade unions in the present process. 

I would like to know, taking into account the difference 
between the Cuban Revolution and the process through which 
Chile is now going, what Comrade Fidel Castro—who under- 
stands what we're going through so well—thinks the role of the 
trade unions in our homeland should be. 

In addition, I would like to ask another question, related to 
production. Taking into account that there is a large sector of 
private owners in Chile, who are reaping 4 surplus value from the 
increase in production, what does Comrade Fidel Castro think the 
Chilean workers should do in the face of this situation? 

MAJOR FIDEL CASTRO: Well, the question this comrade has 
asked is an interesting and, we might say, sticky one. 

He was talking, of course, of the role of man. i 

QUESTION: Related to the same. The comrade was talking 
about the principal task of the workers. Later, he was talking of 
the trade union leaders. I would like to ask about the experiences 
also of the trade union leaders in the process Cuba has expen- 
enced, taking into consideration, of course, the differences it has 
with the Chilean process. I think the two are related. 


Allow me to say something about our process at the beginning. 


With the March 10 [1952 Batista] coup—in fact, even before, in 
944—there began in Cuba a process of repression against the 
Workers’ movement and a process of persecution of Communists. 
his process included the murder of a great number of Com- 
munist leaders, raids on trade union headquarters and the 
imposition of trade union leaders at the service of the owners and 
© Government. All this was even before the Batista coup. - - - 
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Those Authentico administrations [which ruled the country n 
1944-1952] were characterized by fraud, theft and the ae 
thoroughgoing corruption. All this paved the way for Batis os 
teturn, and, on March 10, faced with elections he was sure 
lose, he showed up one day at Columbia Army Camp, and, ie 
putting his head together with some old friends from days ah, 
by, he took command of the Army and effected the Marel . 
coup. It was easy for him to kick the government overboard, for 
was a government under which the workers’ movement had peri 
destroyed, the trade unions raided and filled with bandits ana 
gangsters of every kind. That was the situation. There was almos 
no resistance. The political parties couldn’t put up any resis- 
tance, the workers’ movement went over... No, not the 
workers’ movement, but all those gangsters who were in the 
leadership posts in the labor movement palavered that same day 
with Batista and put themselves at his service, 

The students put up some resistance, in spite of the fact that 


our student body wasn’t anit-imperialist. So that you can get an 
idea of the backwardness into which our country had fallen as 4 
consequence of McCarthyi 


sm and the ideological influence of 
the United States suffice it to say that, of the 15,000 students 1n 
iversi anti-imperialist. Now, I’m not saying 
Communist students, only 3 anti-imperialist students. A 
out the entire period of the Batista 
anuary 1, 1959, the workers’ move- 


á ise 
uba when we had to improvis 


of a situation of ideological struggle, 1” 


. izations 
n which there were many organization 


everything, in the midst 
the midst of a situation į 
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and currents within the various organizations? In the first phase, 
there were ideological struggles, factions, and various groups and 
currents within the various organizations in our workers’ move- 
ment. Worst of all, there was an attempt to develop reactionary 
and anti-communist currents. This is one of the problems we had 
to face. 

Therefore, at the triumph of the Revolution, from the point of 
view of leadership and cadres, we couldn’t count on a tried, 
awakened labor movement. We didn’t have one. 

And that’s how the first years of the revolutionary process 
went. And we spent them working on uniting the revolutionary 
forces and assuring the ideological victory of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary process. A 

n this sense, you have a situation that is completely cong oe 
or you have an organized workers’ movement that has m 
cadres and fighters for many years, has a political awareness an 
as played a very important part in the process. In this phase, a 
can count on a force we couldn't count on. We counted on the 
Support of the workers and farmers—a very broad base—but bi 
idn’t have what could be described as a tried, organized an 
awakened workers’ movement. That's the way things were. 
Vithout a doubt, there is a vast difference between our two 
Situations, , i 

We have been working on building our workers movement 
but even with all these years, Our workers movement as i 
attained the strength your workers’, your trade union ee 

as. There even were certain phases—and this has been v . 
Publicly—in which the Cuban revolutionary process, a ei mm 
Consciously, as the result of other tasks, and other long s d “ 

as committed [mistakes]... . Because, as we je ee the 

Is phase, the main thing, the fundamental n pr 
country was defense. And the workers in all stam ar 

Tom all over were playing a very important role in i ee 
their country; a lot of the workers’ energies went 1 


Participation in combat units for the defense of their se s 
€ main emphasis was placed not on the cee mis a 
on the fundamental role of the trade unions—that is, 
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of the productive tasks—but rather on the defense of our country 
in the face of the threat from outside. 

Later, and for other reasons, the organization of the masses 
was neglected. And we do have some powerful mass organiza- 
tions! But there was a certain degree of neglect on the part of the 
Party with regard to the organization of the workers’ movement, 
and we must say that we had the opportunity to see the negative 
results of this neglect. 

Therefore, as soon as we realized the existence of that prob- 
lem, we began an effort to strengthen the workers’ movement, 
and, today, we give maximum attention to its development. The 
maximum attention! And, as a result, a deep-rooted, broad and 
democratic workers’ movement of tremendous strength is being 
developed in our country. It is a movement that is going to play a 
very important role in the future development of the Revolution. 

However, we didn’t have anything that could be compared to 
your workers’ movement. And we have seen with great satisfac- 


tion, with joy, how the workers’ movement is revealed in the 
places we have visited. 


It would be obvious to 


I say that the same development does not 
exist in all these places. 


But we have seen your initial efforts to 
have the workers participate as an organization in the leadership 
of the enterprises and factories. And we, who were unable to do 
the same during our initial stage for the reasons we have 


mentioned—the question of the defense of the country, the lack 
of a workers’ m 


ovement—say to you to stay on that road. Stay on 
that road! 


We believe the most extraordinary thing anyone can do is to 
establish the participation of the workers, as an organization, in 


the leadership of the process of production—as is being done 
already in a number of places. 


This does not mean the absence of a management, of a 
representation of the state. After all, how did we describe this 
process? There has to be a Tepresentative of the people, that is, 
somebody who does not represent the workers in the factory; 
there has to be someone who represents all the people, who has 
an interest in that factory and who has to fulfill a number of 
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ecific functi 5 
be described as a ao! ee number of tasks—what would 
deo da = = to leadership agencies and agencies where 
noer ae i e made, the greater the participation by the 
right thing sae in the factory the better. We believe this is the 
results A o anu we are sure you will have very fruitful 
we r va happy that you can show us the way and even 
Gan oe lessons in this connection. 
ba sn fi sure of one thing, and that is that we are not going 
clove KE or permission to copy anything you do which we 
Aea etter than what we are doing. 
e er be contradictions will remain, of course. And this 
with e nde the workers’ organization, which is charged 
ined unctions. We say that our Party represents the 
all the w Is among the factory’s collective. It does not represent 
erate Thet ers. The vanguard nucleus orients, leads and sup- 
is, it re e trade union, in turn, represents all the workers, that 
age the workers community of that work center. 
participa eres the creation of the agencies of leadership and 
hota ion in the decisions is not the same as the trade union. 
o shouldn’t be confused with each other. This would be a 


v : 
ery bad thing, indeed. They have different tasks to fulfill. 
and that is that just as the 


democratic way—and 
ry to know how to 
mean by knowing 


In 

ete gg production, so the election pro 

ailu y the opposite of what we want, in weakness, tolerance and 
re to make demands. 

e believe all these things you're doing, the efforts you are 


Makj A 
Ea mg to elect the production committees and to establish 
ers’ participation, are very good. I wouldn’t dare say that’s 

hat’s the best method or 


the ; ; 
€ ideal thing. I don’t know whether t 
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whether there’s a better way. But I still say it’s an excellent way. 
And, as a fundamental principle, we believe that it will 
strengthen the workers’ movement in the nationalized factories 
and that it will play an important role in the functions those 
centers must carry out. ; 

There was the other problem mentioned here which I said was 
a real tough one—the one about the great number of workers 
who work in privately-owned enterprises. o. 

I insist on the fact that this is one real tough problem. This is 
one problem that calls for careful study, and it has to be 
considered from the standpoint of the whole situation. 

We believe that, in a revolutionary process, each separate 
thing can not be analyzed separately. Every problem has to be 
analyzed from the standpoint of the whole process... . 

When you overcome whatever difficulties you may have in the 
field of the workers, keep your eyes open for the difficulties that 
may arise in the field of the administrative apparatus itself, 
created by the workers. After all, you must understand that many 


of our “great brains” did not come from the working class. But 
I’ve also seen an excellent worker, a vanguard worker given a post 
of responsibility and, man, 


how easy it was for him to become 
prey to bureaucratic vices! 


Hence, the importance of the con 
tion of the masses in the 
believe this is th 


stant presence and participa- 
management of production centers. 
e only possible antidote against the virus 0 


of fundamental strategy, that if 


: e baby” it’s the workers. It'll be uP 
to the working class to take care of the baby, because nobody else 


t’s the working class who'll have to nurse the 
baby, take care of j i A 


r children. It is nothing more than 
oe to save the child, to defend the child and to nourish the 
child. 
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And this is the way we have to look at these problems, from the 
standpoint of the general situation. 

I'm telling you that a revolutionary process is something very 
complex, very difficult. Nothing can be analyzed when separated 
from the whole. The particular case of a worker in a privately 
owned enterprise cannot be analyzed as a separate entity from 
the whole of whatever measures the working class may adopt. In 
other words, a revolution is not made by simply solving this 
Problem and that other problem. I believe that there are many 
patios to be solved and that the road is anything but an easy 

e. : 

If we are to establish a priority it will be that since the child is 
the child of the working class it is the working class which is 
duty-bound to take care of the child, to defend it. And it is the 
working class, society's vanguard class, which has the strength to 
raise and defend the child. It is the working class which has the 
Potential revolutionary reserves, the united working class! The 
Strength of the working class lies in unity. And, of course, in 
Chile, the strength of the process lies not only in the unity of the 
Working class—the working class must set the example—but in 
the unity of the maximum of forces. The working class must 
Struggle to bring together the maximum of forces within a 
Political process. 
on was one line we followe 
Cuba who, when they didn’t have any use f ! 
individual, simply kicked him out of the way. They hid behind 

€ strength of the Revolution. Fire this guy over here, treat that 
One over there like a dog. The principles we maintained were: We 
Must strengthen the Revolution, we must gain unity, we must 
Win the people over. : 

Process is made stronger by unity in pursuit of a program, of 
an objective, of clearly defined goals. The objectives of the 
Working class must be clearly defined. This is of essential 
ae Everything else is subor ; 
obi. © the strategy that will make it possi 

lectives, s 

And, in order to attain those objectives, the working class must 
unite as many forces as possible from the other social classes. In 


d. There were some persons in 
or a particular 
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the first place, the farmers, the ‘students and the —, 
workers, and the petty bourgeoisie. We believe this alliance 
classes should be as broad as possible: That, of course, 

mined by the concrete conditions. f 

a“ look die Vietnamese. No people in this world rae 
more fighting than the Vietnamese. No people in this world a z 
more heroic than the Vietnamese. But just look at the program P 
the National Front for Liberation of South Vietnam, and you wil 
see a broad program. This is because they are fully aware of their 
main objectives, because they are fully aware of who the princi- 
pal enemy is; they say, “Imperialism is the principal enemy. 
There you are! And what a broad front they have! 

And what is the reason for the phenomenal success of the 
revolutionary vanguard of the people of Vietnam? The reason is 
found in their correct strategy, in their broad ideas and in their 
capacity for uniting the greatest number of forces to fight their 
principal enemy. 

I say to you, in all seriousness, th 
imperialism, be it in Vietnam, in Cub 
in Latin America. You c 
oligarchs, the fascists an 


at the principal enemy 1s 
a or in some other country 
an be sure that all the reactionaries, the 
d all the elements of that ilk are nothing 
Without the support of imperialism. The people would put them 
down within 24 hours if this were not so. They are nursed and 
kept alive by imperialism, | say this on the basis of the experi- 
ences our own country has gone through. y 
And I repeat that, in all seriousness, whether in Cuba or in 
Vietnam or in any country in Latin America, imperialism has 
been, is and will continue to be the principal enemy. Therefore, 
revolutionary strategy—and there’s no question about this—must 
€ to the attainment of that fundamenta 


make tactics subordinat : 
objective, which is the liberation of our peoples of Latin America 


from imperialist domination, 


We believe it is most important that the workers in our 
untries understand these 


ideas thoroughly—a broad front in 
the struggle against the principal enemy. Keep in mind the most 
relevant example, the highest example of our times—the Vietna- 
mese, their strategy, their tactics, their capacity for attaining 
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unity, their wisdom in making tactics subordinate to strategy, in 
getting together all the elements needed for their main struggle. 

This is all we can say to you in a general sense, for these 
problems cannot be discussed in a matter of five or even ten 
minutes. They call for a lot of reasoning and serious study. This 
is all we can say to you in terms of a broad outline. 


RANCAGUA: 


A Glorious Page of History 


ium i i lier 
Speech at Stadium in Rancagua, November 24, 1 971 (in full). Ear 
the a day Major Fidel Castro visited the El Teniente Copper Mi vie 
where he helped unload copper ingots at the foundry and spoke at am - 
tally at the mining city of Sewell, then visited the community of Coy 
and held an unscheduled meeting with the workers at the Fiat automo 


bile plant. Before nationalization, El Teniente was owned by the 
Bradden Copper Company. 


WE HAVE made a brief tour of this zone, of this province—a tour 
of only a few hours’ duration—and have done our best to gather 
as much information as possible, to get to know as much as 
possible about the region and the effort you are putting forth 
here. 

We had the opportunity to visit the mine El Teniente and to 
speak with the workers there. This is a mine well known 
everywhere, and well known by our people. We also had the 
opportunity to speak with the workers and residents of Coya and 
we attended the inauguration of the Sewell and Mina trade union 
headquarters. 

Now we are here, in this mass rally, which is part of a series of 
events which have barely left us time to take a breath. But we had 
time to visit the Plaza in Rancagua, that historic place, the 
famous Plaza where the fighters for Chile’s independence wage 
one of the most heroic battles of their time. The sight of the Plaza 
brought to mind the heroic deeds of the liberators and the unique 
feat performed by Bernardo O'Higgins, the battle against forces 


ten times stronger, the encirclement of the Chilean patriots 
forces, the two d 


ays of constant battle, the First and Second of 
October of 1814. 


More than 150 years have passed, and the words “To live 
honorable or to die gloriously” are still remembered. 


These events in the history of Chile brought to mind the 
138 
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history of our own country, of her struggles to attain in- 
dependence, of the unequal battle waged by our ancestors 
toward the end of the last century, at a time when our country’s 
Population was barely over one million, and they had to face 
300,000 Spanish soldiers and volunteers at the service of the 
Spanish Army. There have been all kinds of people in every stage 
of history and in every nation in the world. 
omeone here mentioned the struggle, waged by Céspedes, 
the Cry of Yara, October 10, 1868, at a time when our island, the 
last colony in Latin America, the last Spanish colony, still 
Maintained a system of slavery. On that memorable day when 
independence was proclaimed, the freedom of the slaves was also 
proclaimed. Many of the soldiers of the independence army were 
ormer slaves, 
The struggle went on for ten years and, at the end of that 
glorious epic. our country suffered a setback when a truce known 
as the Zanjén Pact was signed by virtue of which a number of 
Concessions were made and the war came to a stop. 
__ It was then that one of the most honored fighters for our 
independence, General Antonio Maceo, a Black, raised what is 
nown in our history as the Protest of Baragua. In a spot in the 
rovince of Oriente, he said that he refused to accept suc $ 
truce, that he did not accept that kind of peace and that he a 
not consider himself either at peace or in any way bound by that 
agreement 
: metimes interrupted, 


Our patrio i i le—so 
ts continued their struggie—S 
i ak always tenacious—until 1895, when, the struggle for the 
ndependence of our country renewed. 
y was 

t was this same General Antonio Maceo who was = We 
most outstanding, most brilliant fighters in that a p = 
Ought along with a Dominican, Máximo Gómez, wno erni zk 


y became the Commander in Chief of the Cubat j 
ti 


struggles for our independence. These two ne z} 
Paghi 
a$ 


Of the greatest military feats in history by, ry 


fast to west, f d to the 

, from one end to l ‘ a 

CXperienced army of what at that time Y lia oe > 
uropean power of considerable i ; Any courageous be 


>» & —~ 
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diers, full of fighting spirit, fought against hundreds of thoai 
of Spaniards and went from one end to the other of our islani ‘ 
which is also long and narrow, like your country. They covere 
the length of the island fighting all the time! 

Moreover, our liberators were known as mambises. The name 
mambi had been given to them by the enemy as a form of insult, 
but that name, as a result of the cause it represented, wound up 
becoming a source of pride to our fighters. The army of liberation 
eventually became known as the Mambi Army. That army, too, 
had its motto that was quite similar to that of “To live honorably 
or to die gloriously.” It was, “Independence or Death.” And, at 
all times, it reflected our people’s readiness. 

That struggle, however, did not end with the independence of 
Cuba. Those 30 years of heroic effort, of incredible effort, ended 
in what was known as the American intervention. 

You know the reasons for that intervention—those from the 
North took upon themselves the tight to be called Americans, as 
if they owned America. And, to make things even worse, not only 


did they adopt the name Americans but they also tried to become 
the real owners of America, 


We always remember Mart?’ 
battle. Martí landed in Cuba 
Independence of 1895, and joi 

Marti had organize 


s words, written in the field of 
at the beginning of the war of 
ned the liberation forces. 

d the party for independence which he 
called the Cuban Revolutionary Party, and had been elected as a 
delegate of that Party. He was the very soul of the organization O 
that struggle. He got the men together and he got the resources 
together. And just about the time when the struggle was to be 
initiated, three ships loaded with arms were seized and confis- 


cated in U.S. ports. Thus, the men were forced to land in Cuba 
practically without weapons. 


Marti, accompanied by Maximo 
fighters, landed on the southern coa 
rowboat, while Maceo ] 


thousands, 


The first weeks after the landing were really pregnant with 
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Anies And, on May 19, at a place known as Dos Ríos, Martí 
a = aide-de-camp were killed in a clash between the Cuban 
“ae panish forces. Marti, the philosopher, the poet, one of this 
im isphere s most brilliant intellectuals, a man of extraordinary 
A sitivity, of enormous culture, of proven patriotism, of a Latin 
‘rams ideology, went to his death in battle. When the call to 
th e was heard, when he witnessed his first battle, that patriot, 
P at leader, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, charged the 
nemy lines and died like a hero on that May 19. 

The day before his death, Marti had written a letter in which 
Se expressed a thought which appears in the foreword to the 
ae Declaration of Havana. In that letter Marti wrote, “I 
E ve lived in the belly of the monster and I know its entrails. 
ai os I have done thus far and will do in the future is aimed 
i €eping the United States from taking over Cuba and pounc- 
ng with added force on her sister nations of Latin America. 

ote that he said, “Her sister nations of Latin America.” The wat 
asted three years. The Spanish forces were practically ex- 
te And then, after all those years of struggle, came ae 
it ervention by the United States, which, of course, presente 

self as a friend of the Cubans, as a friend of the Cuban fighters 
the independence. The Americans landed their troops aided by 

€ Cubans, attacked the city of Santiago de Cuba, and the U.S. 
iat incomparably more powerful than the Spanish fleet— 
Ockaded the island. In the end, they gathered the fruits of the 


struggle wa 
ged by our people. 

cal ey landed in Cuba as friends. In the space of two years, they 
di led for the holding of a Constituent Assembly and they 
panded the Cuban Army. While the Constituent Assembly 
the Re progress, working on what was to be aa g 
~© Republi ess adopted a Ti 1 
So ee oe ses for U.S. warships, 


virtue of wh; j 7 
which Cuba was to furnish coal ba 
and hand over part of her territory—the part where the Guantan- 


a . p 
amo Naval Base now is. In addition there was an amendment 


Ma duced into the Constitution of the peg o rm : a. 
eh hich gave the Unite 
Saal ur tee f any disorder and in any 


Tj 
ght to land its troops in Cuba in case 0 
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Our 
ituation in which goods and property were not guaranteed. 
E A was a with the Platt Amendment, which aawe 
the Yankees the constitutional right to land in Cuba as many 
times as they felt like. And in fact this is what they did many 
es. . 
his is the way the Republic of Cuba entered her dependent 
life.” And among the delegates to the Constituent Assembly = 
a majority of patriots, of fighters, despite the fact that anum rs 
of agents, a number of pro-Yankee and pro-imperialist a 
had also made their appearance there. However, the patriots 
were faced with this situation: With the liberation army dis- 
banded, they either had to accept that castrated independence or 
they’d have to resign themselves to the permanent occupation (0) 
Cuba by Yankee troops. So, there was no other alternative but to 
accept that consititutional amendment. an 
Now, then, those legal scruples on the part of the imperialists 
in those early days are quite understandable. They were besim 
ning to show their strength as an imperial power, but they stil 
had a number of legal scruples. They asked for permission, OT 


better still, they imposed a legal clause which gave them constitu- 
tional permission. 


Under the protection of this 
country several times. H 
things as constitutional cl 
Panama, Nicaragua, Hait 
than one occasion. 

Notice the differen 


permission, they intervened in out 
owever, they didn’t bother with such 
auses when they intervened in Mexico, 
i and the Dominican Republic on more 


ce from that imperialism. Notice how 
without any Platt Amendment, without any constitutional clause 
of any kind, when the Dominican people—after dozens of years 
of fighting the tyrannical Tegime—arise and fight heroically an 
have practically defeated the tegime, 40,000 U.S. Marines land in 
Santo Domingo.* 


And, needless to say, the pretext is the 
same—to defend lives and 


Property. They sent their planes, the! 
battleships, their helicopters, their tanks, their latest armament 
The heroic story of how the Dominican revolutionaries resis 


*The U.S. intervention in the Dominican Republic took place in 1965. 
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ed the attack for several months, of how they withstood the siege 
with exemplary courage and heroism, is well known. But the fact 
Temains that, as a result of their intervention in our struggles for 
independence, the Yankees took over Puerto Rico. And Cuba’s 
peas, which began in 1895 was a struggle for the in- 

lependence of Cuba and Puerto Rico, because Puerto Rico was 
another island in the hands of the Spaniards. 

That was how the war ended—wth the U.S. intervention in 
enh, the Platt Amendment, the Guantanamo Base, the coal 

ases and the occupation of Puerto Rico, a Latin American 
Country which has been the victim, for more than half a century, 
of a conscious, deliberate plan to destroy its culture and its 


nationality—but to no avail. 
What is really amazing is that the small island of Puerto Rico 
the managed to resist for more than half a century the greatest 
v fees ever made to destroy its spiritual, patriotic and human 
b ues. The Yankees also took over the Philippines and several 
er places as a result of that intervention. 
e Our small country was faced with the tremendous problems o 
i *Pansionist, aggressive and interventionist policy of an imperial- 
sm which was to become in the next 40 years the most powerful, 
Most aggressive imperialist power mankind has ever known. 


mp cople talk about past wars, but everybody Vietnam 
A hi rele bava heen dap m. momi 
—than were dropped on Europe 1n 

ody knows that it ee eet lot to live next door to that 
temendous power which, immediately, took over everything in 
Our land—the mines, the most fertile lands, all the resources, a 

€ public services, electric poweT, railroads and basic ree ee 
a not only the basic industries, but a great part of He ig t 

ustries. The Yankees owned most of the sugar mills and they 
Sstablished complete domination over our country, both in the 


Politica] a i 
nd the economic field. i 
rm Ould any country in the world develop under such pa 
a Could any country develop an international personality 
nder such ci ? 
circumstances: Cuba di d not appear as 


© remember that, in U.S. textbooks, 
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a territory separated from U.S. territory. In the ecg teed ba 
U.S. students, in all the maps, Cuba appeared with the sa r 
color as that of U.S. territory. In fact, everybody in the nee 
looked upon our country as a U.S. trading post. Moreover, = 
Yankees converted our country into a pleasure resort. In ot 
words, not only did they take over our natural resources and our 
basic industries and placed everything that was built on our 
island at the service of their economic interests, but they also 
went further and developed prostitution in our country to A 
incredible degree. Suffice it to say that, as a result of the socia 
conditions and corruption established by imperialism in = 
country and, above all, as a result of a situation of hunger an 
poverty, tens of thousands of women were forced into prostitu- 
tion. 

Our country was full of gambling joints and casinos. It was 4 
center for drug traffic of every kind. And that’s where the 
imperialists went to have a good time. Incredible things hap- 
pened. Take, for example, the visits by U.S. warships. What did 
the sailors do on many of these occasions? Well, they climbed on 
José Martf’s statue and had their picture taken and they P 
peni as far as to do there things that shouldn’t be mentione! 

ere. 
ans’ patriotism. We know that 
w humiliating and how painful 
ba. Of course, the workers, the 
ncensed by what was going on, 
ese protests, however, were o ca 
Tialists went on to establish an 
our country. Prostitution became, in fact, 


a regular business. And the reactionaries and oligarchs don’t give 
a damn about human values. 


They love to speak about hu 
values did they invest our peopl 
they reserve for our people? A 
people know? 

They are not at all interested in the human being. And if they 
have a chance to make money by selling women, they sé! 


man values! But what moran 
e with? What kind of insults di 
nd what kind of freedom did our 
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w , 
e Ang i they have a chance to make money selling young 
painful =i selt young girls. And our people went through such 
being Aaah te as seeing 14 and 15-year-old girls in bordellos, 
Pleasure ae by the reactionaries, by the oligarchs, for the 
of Guanta e Yankee tourists or the Yankee sailors. The zone 
E namo, the city of Guantanamo went through all these 
and the ie the development of all the vices. The reactionaries 
Where igarchs just couldn't care less. 
the excioiter the ethical values? Where are 
M es of the monopolists, of the imperialists? 
million ver, at the triumph of the Revolution there were half a 
teachers, eople without a job in our country. There were 10,000 
ad no es a job. And 60 per cent of the student population 
who at schools to go to, while of the other 40 per cent—the ones 
attended school—ten per cent never reached 6th grade. 
is the li were close to one million illiterates in our country. This 
i ind of rights the imperialists reserved for us. This is the 


i 
r= of freedom they reserved for us. 7 
tracized result, our people—ignorant, humiliated, virtually os- 
a hu —didn’t even know how to sign their name. Just imagine 
childre an being, poor, barefooted, dressed in rags; with his 
wit ey dying of starvation, without teachers, without hospitals, 
i e: a job, without anything at all, and on top of that, 

Tae 
Were rae the kind of freedom they 
úr © human values they defended. 
Close patra lived through these expe 
Yi ontact with these experiences. 
lands ty time our farmers got together to protest be s 
ey were being taken away by the Yankee latifundists, soaus 
ere Toe being evicted by the large companies or because they 
n eing exploited, the answet was the most brutal repression. 
Was a. time the students got together to protest, the answer 
© most brutal repression. l ; 

and Ur country lived through 50 years of insults, outrages, cTIme 
y other injustices of every kind. And the system was supported 
ctime, strictly by crime and corruption. The politicians were 


the moral values of 


reserved for us, and those 


riences. Our people had 


because their 
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t the service of the monopolies. They were rotten to 

fe eee they had made millions by robbing the country from 
to the other. ; 

jene words, the imperialists not only robbed the mioa 

everything but they also kept a whole plague of cheap po E “ 
of corrupt officials contented and entirely at their service W. 

few crumbs of the leftovers that they threw their way. cod 

That was the situation in our country. These are the et = $ 
and moral values of the oligarchs, of the reactionaries, who n 
their heads and their self-control when they see that all pe 
historic domination is about to disappear. They are capable 7 
perpetrating the most abominable crimes. They are a 
engineering the most treacherous plans and maneuvers! An i 
is reflected in everything. Their demagoguery and hypocrisy 
know no limits, because they try to hide all these realities. 

At the time of triumph of the Revolution, they still had other 
means. But one day the people of Cuba decided to put an end o 
all that and they did. However, putting an end to it meant only 
the beginning of a long and arduous road. 


The Cuban people’s challenge to the powerful empire had to 
have its price. 


The imperialists were not willin 
that domination. It wasn’t a case 
character, but also of the political 
let a Latin American people sha 
we shook off the imperialist yok 
thing they were not willing to al 

This was the beginning of a st 
Sugar quota, cutting off all mar 
parts. And 80 per cent and eve 


g to lose all those privileges, all 
only of the factors of a materia 
factors. They were unwilling ‘S 
ke off its yoke completely. An 

e 100 per cent! And this is one 
low. 

ory you all know—cutting off the 
kets, cutting off all sales of spare 
n 90 per cent of the equipment m 
.S.A.—locomotives, automobiles, 
factories, the equipment in os 
know very well what spare pat ; 
- Especially when a country oan 
€ a mechanical industry, cage 
this was our case, because OU 
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modest mechanical industry was born after the Revolution. 
pe ata knows what such a situation meant for our country. 
ié a even worse, our country had neither coal nor oil. All 
sa F ad come from abroad. And our country had its oil supply 
$ y overnight. They did practically all they could to crush and 
nk a small nation like the Cuban nation. 
But that wasn’t all. Immediately, they put into effect a policy 
one at depriving our country of its technicians and skilled 
workers. How could the situation in a country with half a million 
iin oan where hunger wages were being paid, be compared 
im à the standard of living in the most developed and wealthiest 
snperialist power in the world? They began by opening wide the 
7 to the United States. The imperialists have been carrying 
of a systematic brain drain. Every year, they rob Latin America 
its best engineers, its best doctors and its best researchers. This 
Way, no country can ever develop. Latin America will never 
ee because every time a Latin American country has an 
outstanding brain, the imperialists either place it under contract 
ute it outright. — 
lio. this we may add the absence of patriotism that the 
Oligarchies have created in many sectors of the country. This is 
cause oligarchy is equal to anti-patriotism. Oligarchy is the ally 


of imperialism. Oligarchy is the destroyer of patriotic values. 
: ere there are no patriotic values, where such values are not 
eand and deeply rooted, it is much easier for the imperialists to 
mo Anoe that new technician, who is outstanding in his field, 

at doctor, that engineer or that researcher. This way they rob 


atin America of thousands upon thousands of her best trained 


pis every year. 
i ith respect to Cuba, they 
it doors wide to everybody. 


did more than that. They opened 
Suffice it to mention one exampie, 


© fact tha d in luring away 3,000 of the 6,000 
Octors that ee ee in 1959, which demonstrates two 
ings—on the one hand, the absolute lack of scruples on the 
pat of the imperialists and, on the other, to what extent the 
Mperialists had weakened the patriotic spirit of the Cuban 
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. . n't 
eople through their 50-year-long ideological propaganda. l an £ 
leve so many doctors ever have been stolen from any 
try in the world. — z 
CPAN this plus total blockade and the prohibition to sell ne 
food or medicine. This is the kind of situation our country 
itself in. n 
i "But this wasn’t all, for no sooner had we enacted the a 
Reform law than they began to prepare the Bay of Pigs 
Girón] invasion. n 
In our conversation with the workers of the CUT agar 
said that no matter what newspaper, what magazine or any 4 ha 
publication you looked through prior to the triumph elke 
Cuban Revolution you wouldn’t have come across the w i 
“agrarian reform.” In fact, anybody who mentioned nal 
reform was looked upon as an incorrigible red, an infe 


Communist, a man deserving the firing squad, the gallows, 
imprisonment and so forth. 


Of course, the United Fruit Comp a 
of the best land in Cuba. As soon as the agrarian reform law we 4 
into effect in Cuba those interests got active in the Pentagon ait 
in the U.S. Government and preparations were begun for ihe 
Bay of Pigs invasion. All this together with all the other acts © 
sabotage. 

For example, there is the case 
the freighter La Coubre loaded 
Belgium. The explosion killed 
who were unloading the shi 
buildings and large stores se 
and the workers who were b 


as acres 
any owned millions of acre 


of this freighter which blew T 
with arms we had purchased : : 
close to 100 workers and ae 
P—not counting the wounded, t 
t on fire as a result of the mg 
urnt to death in those buildings. ia 
imperialists had plans for derailing trains, placing bombs P 
power plants and chemical industries. They had all kinds 
plans! i 
The imperialists trained thousands upon thousands of ma 
enaries in the United States, and provided them with the mo 
modern weapons. 
The CIA develo 


ion 
ped equipment specially created for subvers1O 
in Cuba, for sab 


: à or 
otage work; high-power explosives, means 
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e ‘ 

eee of operations, the most modern electronic equipment, 
bésdla a mao boats to be utilized in landings. For many years, 
aei a t went by in our country without some mercenaries 
The E n at some point along our coasts. 
the ih aes organized bands of counter-revolutionaries in 
fad A aay Mountains. There came a time when there were 
one nds of counter-revolutionaries, equipped with all the 
binder ii material, in all our six provinces. They carried out 
droped x of landings of arms and explosives, and weapons were 
Hna >y parachute hundreds of times. All this was done prior 
Thar = of Playa Girón. 
ine efore, our workers, our 

uba had to be mobilized. 
ng meer went through this period that you're going through 
Sane E we didn’t even have a workers movement, 
ig the labor movement had been destroyed by the Batista 
nie and the ones which preceded it. They had taken the trade 
n headquarters by storm and had imposed government 


faders on the trade unions. 
te have the advantage that the Chilean people 
experi at of counting on an organized labor movement, the 
adva enced veterans of great struggles. This is an extraordinary 
ntage, but, in that situation, OUT people were forced to 


dedic f 
dicate practically all their time to a struggle for survival. 
ganizations. You must 


lems Genk have heard about our mass OF 
evol heard about our Committees for the Defense of the 
that’ ution, about which the imperialists talk so much because 
S the one thing that really hit them hard, very hard. 

Nea had just arrived from the United Nations,* and while we 
et ng at the rally held to welcome us In Havana, five 
Went s went off. I was talking, and suddenly—boom!—a bomb 
talki off. I had to wait for the echo to die down so I could keep 
bo mg. A few minutes later another bomb went off. The fifth 
mb marked the birth of the Commi for the Defense of the 


Revolution, 


È 


farmers, our students, everybody 


ttees 


id 
el Castro came to the UN in 1959. 
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As we said, if we have the people, if the people support me 
Revolution, if the people are everywhere, how can these mereen 
aries get away with anything? So let’s organize the people! : 

And the word went out to organize the people in the factorie 
and in the cities, block by block and street by street. And this was 
the beginning of one of the most powerful mass organizadon 
—of course, together with the workers’, the women’s and the 
students’ organizations. Everybody in our country belongs to an 
organization. And our country has succeeded in developing a 
powerful mass force, because the struggle itself required this. I’ve 
already told you about that. ; 

So an organization for the defense of the Revolution was 
created. Naturally, the organization went on developing. Five 
months and even five years go by without a bomb being heard. It 
was a hard struggle and our people won that battle against the 
mercenaries, the imperialists and the CIA. . 

Later, the organization took on other tasks—the battles against 
illness, epidemics, polio, malaria, the battle against everything. 


The organization is already involved in a series of extraordinary 
tasks. 


I’ve told you all these things here in Rancagua so you may get 
an idea of what happened 


in our country, of how we struggle 
against all kinds of difficulties and the conditions under which we 
lived. 


We remembered all this today when we went through the plaza 
where O’Higgings broke the encirclement and made his famous 


and dignified phrase: “To live honorable to to die gloriously.” 
And our Revolution’s “Patria o Muerte! Venceremos!” expresses, 
in essence, the same idea. 


Thus, our peoples are brot 


hers in their histories, heroic 
examples, struggles and traditio 


ns. And this was really brought 

home to us on arriving today at this city of Rancagua, after 

talking with the workers, because all these things reminded us 0 
our homeland. 

Now, in addition 


, there are new ties between Chileans and 
Cubans. You are c 


arrying forward your process, your struggle- 
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You have a $ 
To begin ier P E very important measures into effect. 
Wik A already recovered your copper. 
leaders, we ugurating a trade union local with the workers’ 
Foun ded Pe a sign which said “Founded August 1, 1925.” 
gentlemen hig T ago. We thought of how those powerful 
ganized. Wh ave laughed when that trade union was OT- 
workers of A wes there to tell them that now, 46 years later, the 
would be oe aa Union of Sewell and Minas 
that i ing that local, re resenting i 
To 100 per cent Chilean? : — call 
the batten say the following in ord 
the things the Re won't pull the wool over anybody's eyes: One of 
is to exalt ae evolution has done (and which all revolutions do) 
Spiritual valu T ee s worth, our patriotic traditions, and the 
just the o es of the people, to the utmost. The reactionaries do 
traffic in ste for they hand over everything, sell everything, 
vices—the oe In our country, they did this with all kinds of 
opment t raffic in drugs, the casinos and the incredible devel- 
overcome hat prostitution had attained. But our country has 
Si ra all these problems. 
then 4 ae plays a rol 
seeks af investing him with the 
plane just society, a better way 
virtues Th which puts a high va 
work, to li e right of man to acquire € 
ta ive. The right of man to true happiness, not that false 
and e of which they talk while living 1n the midst of poverty 
the ba ee hunger, humiliation, contempt and trafic with 
Virtues, | uman values. No! The Revolution exalts all the true 
ih ee n addition, it awakens the people to the world beyond 
ountry’s frontiers while at the same time exalting their 


Patriotic vi it 
lotic virtues and cultural values and traditions to the utmost. 
moral virtues of the sons of a 


il aoa 
nation exalting the human an e 
Tonti it also awakens them to the world beyond their country’s 

u lers in order to show them that they are a part of one 

Manity. 


er to clear our conscience, sO 


an, of dignifying 
The Revolution 
jety on a higher 
and human 


e of ennobling m 
best virtues. 
of life, a soc 


lue on patriotic 
ulture, to go to school, to 
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E iotic vi ion does not 

While exalting patriotic virtues, the Revolution “ana 
nourish narrow, selfish nationalism, bourgeols pan i 
Bourgeois nationalism goes in for wars of cone , Se 
oppression, oe ri pa and pillage, taking natural re 

the other peoples. 

ge is a was—stirring up hatred Foi 
people, creating division among the people, turning SN ison 
wolf preying on other men, and creating hatred ani its 
among nations. This is why they devoted their greatest co 
over a period of 150 years not only to despoil us of a part o i 
territory but also to keep us divided in order to keep us pie 
stirring up hostilities and hatred among the various Latin Am 

an peoples. 
° Eor this reason, the revolutions lift man above these naron 
limits, overcome those hatreds and proclaim the brotherliaak he 
the peoples, the brotherhood of the poor, the exploited and 
oppressed of all nations. This is what we call internationalism. 
For us it implies that spirit of solidarity which our people feel, = 
example, toward Vietnam; that spirit of solidarity which on 
people demonstrated, for example, with regard to Algeria in pė 
heroic struggle for independence; that spirit of solidarity W! 
which our people, following the Revolution, have supporte! 
every just cause in the world. 


' . a ee e 
And our people have been given a lesson in solidarity with thi 
help we received from other revolutionary countries at times 
greatest difficulty, 


It was the hel 


try to awaken our 


ing 
eoples of Latin America. Thus, we are trym 


; e 
orkers a love for and solidarity with all th 
workers and peoples of Latin America. 


This is a sentiment anybody who visits our country can verify- 
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pe trying to expose our workers to other music, literatures, 
Reoli, and knowledge gleaned from history. And it is the 
meta u fires policy to teach the new generations more and 
but of these values of our peoples, teaching them that they are 
a part of a great community. And that in addition to 
crag the heroes who struggled for our independence, their 
io an; in addition to esteeming our own traditions, they 
of i d also love all the others who fought for the independence 
a atin America and be conversant with the traditions, cultures 
nd spiritual values of the other Latin American peoples. 
Who are the ones who have opposed the unity of our peoples? 
ho are the ones who have been angered on seeing the 
pana of ties, of bonds, between our peoples? The ones 
cae have served the imperialists—the oligarchs and reaction- 
ca s. They have been the accomplices of imperialism in its 
a of lies, calumny and division. 
a hey’ve had to resort to lies because they didn’t have any other 
apons. The reactionaries don’t wield any telling arguments. 
at is why they resort to the vilest, lowest, most cowardly lies. 
ust look how they've stooped in the past few days. And why? 
cause they don’t have any arguments, because they don’t have 


any stock of moral weapons, because they don’t have any mora 
because they don’t 


rode, because they don’t observe any ethics, bece 

me ve any principles at all. But why else? Because it hurts tet to 
e us talking with the people. It hurts them that a peoples 
Sovernment that has permitted the peoples of Cuba and Chile to 
draw closer together should have triumphed. It hurts them at 
€ have talked as we have with you Chileans—with the workers, 
vith students, with farmers, with the representatives of the 


Various institutions of the country. 
ex € have talked in a friendly, fraternal spirit and told you : our 
Periences, telling you things about our homeland. That urts 

€m, and their hurt has shown itself in the form of irritation. 

They've really blown their tops and hurled insults, insults 
c ich perhaps go beyond anything ever seen before in this 
Ountry, And why? Because they're irritated. Because they're 
Worried. And it may just be that their imperialist masters have 
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3 eak 
slipped them the word—put the pressure on, write M 
out more, insult more, work at it more, try to les Try to 
communication between the Cuban and Chilean peop = i 
wreck that example. In a word, they're scared! They = ike 
seeing bonds between our two peoples. They’re scare nd ‘aoe 
ing what this may mean as an example for the other peop 
in America. . 5 
=e we were talking with the representatives v a 
workers, and we told them what, in our judgment, was a id 
basic objectives of this phase—the liberation of our re F full 
the imperialist yoke. The a is the establishmen 
independence for our peoples. : 
Naturally, we aren’t going to achieve full independence with 
the cooperation of the reactionaries and pro-imperialists. "i 
be achieved through the unity of the workers, farmers | a 
students. It will be achieved through the unity of all the Lo ae d 
people, the poor, the intellectuals, all who love their homela a 
all who love their country. And no honest Chilean, no pon J 
man from any other Latin American country will be exclu e 7 
for it will be the unity of all patriots, all honest men, 
conscientious men who are the overwhelming majority. ë 
Those who set themselves against the interests of their hor 
land, against the interests of our peoples, are but a tiny m 5 
and will never prevail against the peoples—peoples that hé 


? : s fu 
written such glorious pages of history, that have such beauti 
traditions. 


We talked about a broad fr 


of 
ont, about a broad front made up 
our peoples. Naturally, a br 


oad front without any reactionare 
without any Fifth Columnists, without any traitors. They heir 
always be excluded from the ranks of those who defend t 
homeland! 


o 
right to a place in the vate in 
ible for all our peoples of 
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Americ 
tights =e 150 years of struggle, to some day claim their 
Sucre, Morel an what our predecessors—Bolivar, San Martin, 
all the othe os, O Higgins, Máximo Gómez, Maceo, Martí and 
fates o who, with their blood and sacrifice, sought 
That s m ence of our peoples—fought for. 
phrase of te y it has been a great satisfaction for me to recall the 
thos far a a on the eve of his death: “Everything I have done 
States fro nd will do in the future is aimed at keeping the United 
dir wees m taking over Cuba and pouncing with added force on 
hey nations of Latin America.” 
page filled ni A glorious page of history, a very glorious, difficult 
another suc a sacrifice. And the new generations have written 
imperialists f page. Not only have we succeeded in keeping the 
s from further stealing, but we have also succeeded in 


Teco * 
vering what they had taken from us. 
struggle against our 


u 
r homeland will not lend itself to any 
and will never serve as a 


Tot à 
hers of Latin America. Our homel 
Jes of Latin America. We 


Spri. 
et for helping exploit the peop : 
i erator, a will continue to be true to the traditions of our 
© our pec he future belongs to the peoples, the future belongs 
the es oples. We believe in this future. We are convinced that 
SE will come when their won't be a single spot in our 
and ex r which the imperialists can use as a base for oppressing 
xploiting our brother peoples of Latin America. 


SANTA CRUZ: 


Revolution on the Countryside 


From speech to farmers and workers of Province of Colchagua, Novem- 
ber 25, 1971. From this meeting Major Fidel Castro rushed to m 
gathering in the Municipal Theatre in Santiago, where he again stresse! 
the need for uniting all forces against the imperialist threat. 


You CAN'T imagine how much of a problem it is for me to have 
this meeting with the farmers of this province. It’s not easy to talk 
to you after having arrived here for the first time without having 
had any contact to speak of with the farmers here, and without 
any experience to speak of, either—barring some abstract expeti- 
ence, some data and figures. And to tell you the truth, I find it 
very difficult to speak on any subject, to discuss the problems of a 
region or speak of things that might be of some interest to the 
people there when I don’t have sufficient information. 
Moreover, these problems of agriculture, these problems of 
structural changes in the countryside, these problems of agrarian 
reform are the most complex, most difficult problems one gap 
find in our countries. It’s not, as in the case of copper, like 
dealing with large, developed industries. A law is enacted, an 
agreement is reached, a decision is made and yet there is no nee 
to make changes in the technology of production. The produc- 
tion flow continues the same way and everybody knows what he 


has to do at all times. It’s not the same in agriculture where the 
first thing you come across is an immense latifundium [large 
estate]|—and let me tell 


you that ours were even larger than 
yours—and a tremendous change has to be made. Naturally, this 
leads to situations of struggle, and quite often production !5 
interrupted. 


It is much more difficult to find the solution to social and 
economic problems in the countryside than it is in the industries- 
156 
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This is becaus 
i use production on : 
See It is very often an ppi ia es a an 
= eae agate anal 
problemi of the amall pa the only problem. There is also the 
employed are small parcels of land, where the techniques 
In other poor and productivity is low. 
serious te the problems of the countryside are the most 
world ha ms that revolutionary processes anywhere in the 
M hi encountered. 
different pa in the case of Cuba, the problems were very 
elieve ao YOUTS. In fact, they were so different that I don’t 
much h xperiences—at least, many of them—can be of 
ha elp to you... - 
Ghee ee say, “See? What problems, what a situation!” 
experience : > did they leave us? All they left us was a lack o 
e were faced ack of technological know-how, a lack of culture. 
0 be expect ee a tremendous problem of illiteracy. And, as is 
Ose neti with the end of exploitation, with the end of all 
ers, with th at were perpetrated against the agricultural work- 
when the e end of that systematic robbery, that inhuman thing; 
faced a take possession of everything, when they are 
Everythin great responsibilities, when they have recovered 
i g that rightfully belongs to them and are the masters of 


eir destj 
estiny, when they begin to take over the management of all 
g it wrong. 


Ose p 
a am ons they very often begin by doin 

em “Take to tell the farmers here what to do, we would say to 
» “Take care of what you have, take care of your machines 


an i 
yo À A 
Your vs installations. Don’t squander your resources, don’t waste 
efficient use of what you 


u 

haven me Try to make the most 

A 

ve on E to say, there’s something which to us seems to 

1S the mportant, considering the conditions in Chile; and that 

Podu o Paton of the workers in the management an 

'm tellin centers, There’s no question å out that. 
ng you there’s no administr 


trative 4 ative agency, NO adminis- 
Pparatus that can solve thos 


iy 
e problems. It’s the workers 


| 
| 
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themselves, by assuming the responsibility and by being aware of 
their duties, who should establish the norms for the exploitation 
of these expropriated latifundia. . . . f j 

Naturally, our country began a process of introducing technol- 
ogy in our agriculture and in cattle-raising. New techniques were 
introduced—for an example, artificial insemination—and a pro- 
gram for construction of dams, irrigation systems and roads was 
started. Today there are more than 150 brigades building roads 
and highways in our country. We have 14 dam-building br at 
working in different parts of the country. We have more than 10 
brigades engaged in building dairies. We are building really 
modern dairies, with all the modern technology, every operation 
mechanized. We are developing our house building programs. 
Therefore, I can tell you that a real transformation is taking place 
in our countryside. 

All this wasn’t easy, I can tell you. We were faced with the 
problem of disorganization, of inexperience, of lack of discipline 
and of the wasting of resources that I was telling you about. We 
have gone through all those experiences, d 

I was saying to a worker, jokingly, that we have quite a goo 
deal of experience in making mistakes, and in case you have any 
use for them you're welcome to them, although there is a saying 
that goes something like, “Nobody learns through somebody 
else’s experiences,” 

As long as we are speaking of all the problems we have been 
faced with, we should, out of sheer justice, remember that for 
almost ten years we could not devote our efforts to the solution © 
these problems peacefully. Do you know why? Because the nee 
to defend ourselves from the attacks of imperialism with all its 
powerful forces, made it imperative for us to send into the Arme! 
Forces thousands and thousands of first-class revolutionary ¢4- 
dres, tens of thousands of excellent workers, tens of thousands © 


our most advanced, most conscientious workers. 


Therefore, our country’s defense forced us to employ a vast 


number of human resources in that task. And much of a 
attention of the Revolutionary Government had to be focused © 
defense, on the struggle for survival, 
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Pm telling you this so you'll know that we were unable to 
devote ourselves—all of us—to the tasks of agriculture. Unfor- 
tunately, we had to deprive our agriculture of much talent, much 
energy, much intelligence in order to defend our country if it was 
invaded, because if we did not, if the imperialists took over the 
country, I tell you right now that agrarian reform, schools, hos- 
ae Toads, highways—everything—would have gone straight 
o hell. 
Moreover, we've been forced to carry on our work under a 
Constant threat through all these years. We'd be building a dam, 
and wed ask ourselves, “How long will this last?” We'd be 
uilding a highway or a bridge and the same question would 
come up: “How long will this last? If they attack us, all this will be 
destroyed.” We have had to carry on our work in these bitter 
Conditions, knowing that the fruits of our work were being 
threatened almost constantly. l A 4 
Yesterday we were speaking about the infiltration of arme 
bands from the United States into our country and the way the 
imperialists organized armed bands in every province. We were 
telling our listeners that in a number of zones, in Las Villas for 
example, there was a time when there were more than 1,000 
armed bandits threatening the farmers, intimidating them and 
trying to confuse them. And when the farmers refused to pay 
attention to them, they perpetrated all kinds of criminal acts. 
ey murdered whole families, they murdered young teachers 
Pa young people whom the Reel had sent to the moun- 
ins to teach people how to read and write. oa 
e were forged te spend hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
of dollars in that struggle. a struggle that went on for years. Qur 
Countryside certainly went through a hard struggle. T 
course, we had the people organized. And the ea i 
took the brunt of the fighting were the military units made up o 
Workers and farmers in the rural zones. The situation there was 
One of war, We spent many long years amidst a civil m asa 
result of the aggressions and plots against our country. And yet, 
Not a word was ever said about this by the imperialist news 


a 
8encies. Not a single word! . - « 
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Needless to say, our country always had the support of the 
farmers, they had confidence in the revolution and always, in all 
circumstances, in the moments of struggle, they gave it their full 
support. There’s a very close alliance in our country between the 
working class and the farmers. A very close alliance! It was this 
alliance that gave the Revolution its impetus, because it was the 
vast masses in every sector, in every field—and especially in the 
field of our defense—that gave the Revolution strength. . . 

Revolutionaries are accused of promoting violence in general. 
That’s an outright lie. It’s the reactionaries, the exploiters, who 
have always promoted violence. They have done so every time 
the people struggle, every time the people try to improve their 
lot, every time the people try to improve their living conditions, 
every time men try to have an honorable place in society. It isn t 
only the problems of clothes, shoes, food and a place to live. 
There are other, even more painful problems—ill-treatment an 
neglect, scorn and indifference to man to such an extent that 
man feels as if he were less than nothing; to such an extent that 
man is considered a worthless object, and is scorned, ill-treate 
and demoralized. This is why even when his clothes are in 
tatters, no matter what the circumstances may be, if a man has 
dignity, if he is poor but has dignity, he is respected—and that }s 
already a great step forward. 

Our peoples—too poor to create wealth overnight, too poor to 
overcome overnight all the misery accumulated through the 
years—are putting forth a great effort to improve their lot in the 
future. At the same time, such an effort vindicates man an 
creates a sense of true justice and equality. It is then that men 


begin to work with a different spirit, with a different outlook 0" 
life, with a different awareness of reality. This is one of the results 
of this effort. It is then 


is that man says to himself, “I am no longe! 
humiliated, no longer offended and insulted. My family, piy 
daughters, my wife are no longer offended and humiliated. 
These are the things that went on in our countryside—painius 
sad things, from the human standpoint. 

When such a situation disappears, man takes on his tue 
Stature, his full dignity, and really begins to be a man. 
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There i 
thine oe first thing the Revolution does for a man is to 
We meet with th cone of dignity: This eae timeswhen 
Bhs the oe “ini and we ask them, “What is it that you 
aprovem = ere are new hospitals, new schools, great 
them say is saa aan yet, one of the things most of 
min belies.” w we feel equal to everybody. Now we feel like 
er g 
they n oien betore saying anything about the material benefits 
tion has give i , they speak of the moral benefits the Revolu- 
great deal n them. And this is very important. We give this a 
The. al of importance. 
~ tie the factors which have made for 
ta bedaten e factors which have made it possible for our people 
we have ee to face anything in the moments of danger, and 
invasion of a through difficult moments. For example, the 
and dozens ob and the October Crisis [1962], when dozens 
and nobod o nuclear missiles were zeroed in on our country, 
trembled aie our country was afraid! Not a man, nota woman, 
ready for 1 fear! Everybody was there, firm in their positions, 
eons everything, ready to die if necessary, rather than 
e slaves... . 


our people’s unity. 


I W; 
as told, for example, that you have plans for a dam in this 
bic yards of water, 


Provi $ 
Which. i which would hold 6.5 million cu 

land, The io would provide irrigation for some 400,000 acres of 
ollars. B would be just great. But that dam will cost 52 million 
fterwar 4. this I mean that you'll have to save, to invest. 
Spina you'll have to build the irrigation systems. Then come 
Placed Pan they must be maintained and some day, Te- 
oull h ou 1l have to enlarge your machine building industry. 
Sonipmienr to build factories for manufacturing agricultural 
ave to nt, pumps, motors and irrigation pipes- The country will 
fiction tee all that, and in order to produce it you need 
l Te a country cant afford to simply consume all 

O 
Pedi the situation in which the te 
erdeve] peoples. In the first place, t 
oped, full of debts and very often 


actionaries and oligarchs 
hey leave us poor, un- 
with consumers’ habits 
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ieti comes, 
ee EE 
ay to yourself, ; 

millions of anion, And, over there, a lack of such mo aiei 
factory.” And, later, you say, “We need schools. i a 
doctors. We need hospitals. We need a million houses. : L 
dams, and we need new factories to produce this and t : . ihe 

The people don’t inherit paradise. What the people, en 
workers and the farmers inherited, what the colonialists, a 
imperialists, the oligarchs and the reactionaries left to the peop 
for centuries on end was hpn d problems everywhere. 
hey have left us is problems everywhere! 
i The working sod must be fully aware of this. They must = 
fully aware of the fact that they have inherited problems of ae 
kind. For example, your problems with the beef. Some 30 ye E 
ago there were in Chile two and a half million head of cattle a A 
five million inhabitants. Now there are ten million inhabitan 
and there’s practically the same number of cattle as 30 years ago. 
Twice as many people—and the same number of cattle you ha 
30 years ago! Jua 

What happened to this country’s resources? What happene h 
the foreign exchange resulting from the sale of copper? T ey 
took it away. They spent it in New York. They squandered wa 
What cattle-raising plans did they ever put into effect to secur 
beef for all the people of Chile? None! , m 

There you have you inheritance; tens of millions in forori 
exchange to spend bringing milk from outside. Milk is broug 


here from Holland, from Germany, from a distance of 15,00 
miles. 


These are the problems, the de 


realities which our peoples inherit when the changes come, when 
the road to the future is opened. ith 
We've had to tackle all these problems as we went along oon | 
our process. There wasn’t a single inseminator in our a? 
the past. Now, we have several insemination centers, ‘a 
modern techniques. We have excellent breeding bulls. In fact, 


e 
there are a number of fields in which, to a limited extent, W 
could cooperate with you. 


bts, the difficulties, the harsh 
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is qui i 3 
field a pee pas that we can cooperate with you a little in the 
fechiiguess A We are ready to cooperate in the matter of 
brcedins ball Thi matter of insemination with high-quality 
your cattle Ten % Leal be of some help to you in improving 
The ae ese Naturally, this would take many years. 

iiheritanca ians the imperialists, not only leave us an 
AR ag poverty, underdevelopment and debt, but they are 
blocking te maintaining their domination. They are bent on 
‘onl o ee bent on obstructing everything to keep our 
eae “som a struggle, they do their utmost to do 
able EEA s possible and in general, they resort to abomin- 
faethe a happened in this country. You know how the 
echera when People’s Unity won, prepared a cowardly, 
Foras, wh ambush and murdered the Chief of the Armed 
similar act o Ba practically unarmed. And we have read of 
same a s. We have read about the farmers murdered by the 

actionary elements who murdered the Chief of the 


A 
ae Forces of Chile. 
a are great lessons for all of us. 
oo } ou don’t know what they did to us. You couldn't even 
on Pee 
course, there’s an undeniable fact and that is that when the 


People deci 
ple decide to march toward the future, when they are masters 
be intimidated, they refuse to 


e fri } 
ightened—instead they become united. 
ty. We have done so because 


ficult political process—as is 
imperative that the people be 

the farmers and 
n who wants 
To defend 


y your proble: 
I believe you ar 
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your greatest problems in the countryside. You are going to = 
that the reactionaries, the oligarchs and the imperialists are ae g 
to try to cause you the greatest problems in your countrys! s 

Therefore, this makes it necessary for the farmers to unite. 
That was what we did. We said, “Let’s get together on this. Lets 
get together on this and that, because if everyone goes his own 
way, we're going to get into a lot of trouble.” id 

We sincerely believe that all the revolutionary forces skon 
study these problems in depth, because yow’re faced with the 
most difficult tasks. You must unite and adopt a common policy 
and put it into effect, because it’s here in the countryside wher 
the Chilean process will find the greatest difficulties, the a? 
resistance. And I’m talking not only about this Revolution, = 
about every revolution. I’m telling you that where things ge 
really difficult is in the countryside, for all the reasons I have 
been mentioning, : 

This is why we say to you people, who have come with your 
flags and your insignia. Everything looks so gay, so beautiful an’ 
so colorful. It shows that there are many organizations, as 1 
logical that there should be. Still, the wisest thing you mee 
do—regardless of what organization, whether this one or t = 
one—is to say, “Let’s get together and put into effect a caman 
policy in the countryside.” If you get together and carry On 
common policy, your victory is assured! . é 

It doesn’t matter whether the obstacles and difficulties i. 
great. Unity and a common strategy are the prerequisites 1° 
victory and the only road to victory! he 

Our farmers will be holding their Congress at the end oft 
year. This will be a very interesting event. We hope you will sene 
your representatives. You will have an opportunity to exchang 
views with our farmers; see what we've been doing—the M 
things and the bad things, too; our successes and our mistakes. r 
general, we speak more about our mistakes than about O" 
Successes. This is because if we spoke about successes every 44¥ 


if 
Our awareness might lag. We might get too optimistic. Instead 
we speak about our mistakes e i 


very day, our awareness 18 Ye 
awake; we learn how to correc 


t these mistakes and we té4 
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what we have done wrong. So, when you come to our country 
you will be able to see both our successes and our mistakes. 

We hope the representatives of the Chilean farmers will be able 
to send a delegation to the Congress in Cuba, and that its 
members will make a tour of our country to get an on-the-spot 
view of what the Revolution has done. i 

We will relay your fraternal salute to our people and we will tell 
them all about the affection and love with which we, as repre- 
sentatives of the people of Cuba and the Cuban Revolution, were 
received here. 


WOMEN: 


The Momios Shall Not Pass! 


From a speech at Laura Stadium, Santiago, November 29, 1971. 


. . . IN THE first place, Chile is in the middle of a revolutiona 
process, and this has a special importance. Chile is not living 
through an ordinary moment of its history. Chile is a here 
through a special moment of its history. This was indicate g 
in the words of Mireya and Maria Elena [Mireya Balie, ity 
María Elena Carrera, Deputy and Senator of the People’s pa 
coalition, respectively]. They stated they were ready to de a al 
this process and to resist any attempt to crush it. They sal 1 Not 
the momios shall not pass [Exclamation of, “They Shal iI not 
Pass!”| which is the same as saying that the reactionaries sha 
pass, the fascists shall not pass. very 

Now, then, in this struggle women have a decisive role, a hans 
decisive one! We should bear in mind the efforts of the react! 
aries in this country to deceive women, to confuse went 
should bear in mind all the tricks, the lies and the methods ae 

have used to keep women from joining the revolutionary proc a 
Why? Because they know that women are a force, a real ratio 
potential force of the Revolution. They also know that revolu ost 
nary social change will most benefit, will most dignify, will ™ 
elevate the woman. en 

This has been the history of our country. That is why von a 
are more receptive to revolutionary ideas, that is why WORI En 
more receptive to the revolutionary cause and that is why WO 
are so impassioned when they defend a revolutionary cause. 


3 al 
If women are on the side of the Revolution, the iene ei 
Not pass, the reactionaries shall not pass, the fascists sha 
pass. 


What role do women play in the old society? 
[A woman, “That of a Doll!” 
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A 
| ane the answer: That of a doll! In the old society 
sciet abet A ion and respect do women have? In the old 
oa Bo woman have as a woman, as a citizen, as a 
eaka ot = Nothing! The Revolution begins by giving 
“Eph sb ace she should have within human society. 
Nieneien ay aa in our country the Revolution has 
forewarn ippon rom the women, the women are a decisive 
a we p pan things this way: We liberated women twice, 
Sode as discriminated and mistreated members of 
T r 
a Te capitalist society which never takes human 
o account does not care about the morals of children, 


or the digni K : 
e dignity of children; it does not care about the morals of 
The whole system is based on 


prostitute women. . + 
ainst women, feudal con- 
ds; gave them the worst 
os, jobs in amusement 
f commercialism, with 
he reactionaries spea 


°! human rights! 
terms of n were discriminated against in technical careers and in 
mother png Woman is the one who suffers most; as a 
sick, ier en there is no work, no job, when the children get 
abnegati om there is exploitation. Woman suffers in silence and 
niga n. Woman suffers the most from poverty. 
T societies women have historically played a subordinate 


Ti 

Ole, a relegated role. . . - 

the “ Revolution offers women à human role. It offers them all 

their sibilities of developing themselves; all the possibilities of 

feelin energy, their enthusiasm, their spirit, their most noble 

caer The Revolution dignifies women. The Revolution gives 
n genuine human treatment. The Revolution works for the 
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future, works for the children, works for the youth; for a dignified 
and happier future. . . . 

We can never forget what they did at the beginning of our 
Revolution. 

With what lack of scruples, with what cynicism did they launch 
and propagate one of the most shameless, the lowest and most 
infamous of lies. They thought up something diabolical, simply 
diabolical! From the reactionaries we can expect the most 
incredible things, the most diabolical things. They started the 
stupid, absurd, ridiculous, inconceivable rumor that the Revolu- 
tion was going to deprive mothers of their rights over their 
children. With what total absence of scruples did they appeal to 
maternal sentiment! And the worst thing that happened is that 
they succeeded in deceiving some women. 

In our country some women began to send their children to 
the United States—possibly several thousand women sent their 
children to the United States because of that base rumor. You 
can imagine what fate awaited those children. In Cuba the young 
people, the children, study, work, develop themselves and dev- 
elop a sense of duty, and a sense of morality. But what happene 
to those children who were sent to the United States? What 
happened to them when they fell into that monstrous, egotistica 
society? Many of them became drug addicts. Others became 


delinquents and gangsters. Many girls, still children, became 
prostitutes, 


All this is painful, but the reactionaries had no compunctions. 


In our country the Revolution has devoted all its attention to 
the children, and what hurts the Revolution is that it still doesn’t 
have enough resources, enough good schools for all of them. It 
will take us at least ten more years—listen well, ten more 
years—to build enough installations for all our children © 
primary and secondary school age... 

In our country today women are constantly asking for more 
schools, more day-care centers, more facilities for obtaining 
employment. There is no drug addiction, no gambling. There 

as been no prostitution for many years. In our country all thos¢ 


horrible things, those painful things of an exploiting society have 
disappeared, 
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Ino 
children, country we protect mothers. In our country we protect 
The i : 
tery "r has eradicated many diseases. For example, 
poliomyelitis u reds of children died or were crippled from 
ay ee owever, we have not had a single case of polio in 
rahe rita ars. Hundreds of children used to die of tetanus 
Wi ener $ were no preventive medical campaigns. However, 
we have el a program of vaccination against tetanus and 
minimum ‘4 ically reduced the effects of this disease to a 
a sere ousands of children died of gastrointestinal dis- 
hima ieee, The Revolution has reduced these diseases to a 
over, when E A We have wiped out typhus and malaria. More- 
osis” hospital e Revolution triumphed we had dozens of tubercu- 
suffered fr S, thousands of men, women and children who 
country h oe Today we can say that happily our 
to eradic s virtually wiped out tuberculosis and that we expect 
ate it completely. Many tuberculosis hospitals are now 


ein =e 
some as clinics and for other purposes- 
children | country the majority of women used to bear their 
in their homes, without any medical attention. Many of 


em di ek 4 A x 
died, many of their infants died or contracted infections, 
t of the Cuban 


Prol 
i of all types. Today almost 100 per ceni © 
ifüm ear their children in hospitals, in conditions of max- 
security for themselves and their infants. 
e job possibilities for women were minimal. Their possibili- 


ties fı h 
or a higher education were also minimal. Today, we can say 
example, there are just as 


that i 
iod School of Medicine, for e 
chool fie students as there are men. The same 1s true in the 
The o Engineering and in many others. - 
and m organized women in our country are 
ore in the solution of social problems, 


the : 
le Revolution. They are interested in everything that has to do 
h everything—in short, educa- 


Wi 

tion the family, with children, wit 3 f 

eee health, the campaigns tor hygiene, campaigns 

count diseases, in all aspects. That is why the women in our 
eh are a great force of the Revolution. 

Wom think it very correct, We think it magnine 
en of Chile are uniting in one organization, 


participating more 
of the problems of 


ficent that the leftist 
putting aside 
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sectarianism, and organizing Chilean revolutionary women’s 

es. 

Tela more than one million women belong to the se 
tion of Cuban Women. They have thousands and thousan a 
committees. They organize educational courses, courses to oe a 
women. Tens of thousands of young people have been taught i ) 
institutions and centers organized by the women. The pedera 
tion is an organization that is developing more and HOR 
organization that services numerous social institutions. ; 
children’s day-care centers are tended by women, the Institute 0 
Child Care is tended by women. And women are participating 
more and more in the economic, social and political life of our 
country. 

In this country we have come across great quality. You haye 
chosen the road of change. This road is not easy. It is difficult, 1 
is a hard road. You must organize. You must increase repeated 
ness. You must call upon the women. You must win over the 
women of Chile to the cause of Revolution. You must wage an 
ideological battle, a political battle. X 

You must show up the demagogues, the liars, the deceivers, 
those who have been deceiving the wemen and attracting them 
with their little tricks, their little lies, their little favors. Tell them: 


We don’t need favors. What we need is the liberation of women. 


What we need is the vindication of women. . . . k d 
You must show up the lies, the tricks of the fascists an! 
reactionaries. You must struggle, as Mireya and María Elena 
said. You must organize yourselves. You must develop an 
awareness. You must accumulate forces. k 
If the reactionaries think that the people are disunited or ka 
or ignorant then they feel brave and daring; they will attac J 
organize and deceive, They will try to use all the difficulties, an 
difficulty. But the women should be firm. Never allow yourselve 
to be confused! Never allow yourselves to be deceived! . . ae 
We are in the definitive stage, in the stage of attaining 
definitive independence, a just society, a human society. We vi 
unite our flags in brotherhood! We will continue forward and W! a 
reach definitive freedom, And on this road we are certain that} 
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Chile, as in Cuba, the women will take up their role; the women 
will contribute their energy, their strength and passion to the 
revolutionary cause; that in Chile, as in Cuba, the women, 
united, will also be in the first line of battle for the Revolution. 


ECLA: 


Economic Integration In Latin 
America 


5 : ission fo 

rom speech in the headquarters of the UN Economic Commission [0 , 
idee ee ton November 29, 1971. On the previous aay 1 
Major Fidel Castro participated in a ceremony in San ME as 
community of Santiago, at the statue of Che Guevara which 
unveiled in October 1970, just three years after his death. 


Wnen DR. Carlos Quintana* welcomed me and told me that pe 
was very glad I was here (this happened as we passed through pe 
vestibule) I said to him. “To me it’s a serious matter because w! le 
all my running around these past days, I haven’t had one e 
minute to myself to prepare and organize my ideas somewhat ! i 
order to express them here, to give some depth to whateve 
statements I may make in the meeting.” zil: 
Anyway, I understand perfectly well this gesture, your nr a 
ness in inviting us and, to a certain degree, the symbolism ofth 4 
meeting, precisely because it involves the representative ‘ a5 
country which had lived through special situations, which Ta 
lived through a number of experiences, which has tried to so!V' 
its problems also in special circumstances. ta 
This is a friendly institution, one which was friendly to us 4 si 
time when great restrictions were being imposed on us, at a ta 
of great proscriptions. At the time when the greatest ue 
political and military power in the v orld was bringing into os 
every means and every degree of influence, this institut i 
continued to maintain cordial relations with our country an 


Fay i eR 3 es 
leaders of this institution made a great many friendly gestu" 
toward us. 


*A leading economist, Ar, 


. for 
A ll gentinean; Director of the Latin American Institute 
Economic and Social Pla 


nning. 
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We ons . 
iii opiate ee all the traditions, ideas and theses held b 
eee eae =| the days when such ideas and theses were stil 
feas Pris bs ete widespread; with the defense of specific 
oe , at that time, were even considered of an extremist 
We re 
iü poi for example, that mentioning the words “agrar- 
Pie e United States was practically a sacrilege. 
were made = perfectly well when in our country preparations 
i wander de Ro something was said about, agrarian reform and 
imi. o effect an agrarian reform, a mild one at that. I 
will find the se, when you read our law of Agrarian Reform you 
i mien re’s nothing extreme about it. In fact, our agrar- 
fondest | established a maximum of 30 caballerias, which 
into hectares (one caballeria equals 13.43 hectares, OT 


about 
33 acres) means some 400 hectares (1,000 acres); and a little 
ith a high 


Over 
level ee pee (2,500 acres) in the case of units W. 
much oe Later revisions were made which established 
ve r limits. l 
owned pia that in our country a number of U.S. firms 
00,000 BE 00 acres of the best lands, sometimes as many as 
tates, Tn es. Many of these firms were influential in the United 
about soci or country, not a single word had yet been spoken 
number T. or communism; all we had done was to enact a 
ahitäcier aws which today could be described as of a reformist 
A : 
on pon all know, in the United S 
every rage of some ancient insti 
what te ten, 15 or 20 years, or at any moment, according to 
Publicatio case may be. We have, for example, the recent 
Shon aso ot the Pentagon documents, which broke away from 
publi fe institutionality. There are things which it is said wil 
ished in another 100 years 0” Kennedy’s death. There- 


OTe 
» who k z 3 
ho knows what we'll be hearing years from now. 
t no sooner was the agrarian 


One th; 
reform thing we know, though, is tha j 
ts o than the expedition of Playa Girón began to be 


Ey 
verybody knows, even t 


become a tradition 


tates it has 
tutions to air the dirty linen 


he most apolitical, that when the 
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agrarian reform was put into effect in Guatemala, “a 
preparations were made to overthrow the government. fme 
In both countries, the United Fruit Company—you a really 
pronounced it more or less correctly [Laughter —ha tthe 
powerful interests. So, here’s where the whole = o io 
aggressions, the blockade, the prohibitions and everyt ray io 
that was aimed at our destruction, began. = = whole 
started on account of that mild agrarian reform law. , 
Hence the policy which preceded the Cuban Reseiintion = 
reactionary through and through; a reactionary policy fol ei 
by the political circles which practically controlled this he 
sphere and a good part of the world. „dies 
With the advent of the Cuban Revolution, those circ f 
decided to make a few concessions, which did not i 
progressive character, much less a revolutionary character. a 
had, instead, an anti-progressive, counter-revolutionary chara 
ter, since their objective was to justify the aggressions apa 
Cuba, offset whatever influence the Cuban Revolution mig i 
have and, above all, apply “first aid” remedies to the econom è 
and social cancer which afflicts our peoples in order to gain som 
time and see what happened afterward, : re 
e rise to a number of specific theories—mo 
ecific actions—of an economic character guea 
aimed at maintaining the prevailing ard 
gress of the Revolution if possible, and an ot 
m, especially the system of economic penet al 
tion, of control over our Tesources, and upholding the paint 
Status quo. We say in all frankness and with all due respect, SU 
a status quo cannot be maintained, 
We have heard the wo 


some of our viewpoints, 
It is true that there are so 


, E the 
me integrationist trends among 
great economic communities 


re 
- There is the case of Europe. The 
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are the ex 
T noes between Europe and the United States. There 
integrate es . penetration in Europe and also the U.S. trend to 
availed itself ope m the U.S. economy, for which purpose it 
a n everybody knows this—of the bad checks 
today which = the 50 billion dollars spread all over the world 
cao and the 5 not gold convertible. Even between the socialist 
a western camp there are a number of integrationist 
present kepr character, derived from the tremendous 
involved E Tema of technology and the enormous expense 
utilization of he solution of certain problems, and the national 
of gas pipeli certain specific resources. For example, a number 
the USSR nes are now under construction, which will run from 
West Ger across the socialist countries in Eastern Europe to 
built. The Use France and Italy. Oil pipelines are also being 
these fuel pas is a country which has enormous reserves of 
Wider wa S. gi there are a number of integrationist projects 
Butth y in the field of electric power production. . . - 
ere’s more about this question of integration and it has to 


O wi 
ith the former developed countries—England, for example. 
the inventor 0! 


n 
enor, ol of the industrial revolution, 
textile inch or the production of coal, the producer of modern 
ucts, 6 ustry equipment, ships, railroads and chemical pro- 
, once a powerful and proud empire, if left alone now, she 


will 
become underdeveloped. In fact, she is already becoming 
vas the cradle of the indus- 


Telat; 

E e pae ethane i And this v 

these oe ution! It would be worth while for us to meditate on 

Seme ba we who dream of development in an individual 
ngland egging the pardon of the dyed-in-the-wool nationalists. 
e fre is now striving for an economic union with Europe, to 

right? at disgust of a number of clients in the Third World. Am I 

one Furope, the Europe of the fierce wars, the Europe which, 
he Eu ast five centuries has gone © itself systematically, 
CEE at war ever since t Caesar, the 
atin which speaks various languages—some of them of deep 

roots, very sweet to the eat, and others guttural an 


arsh— ‘ š 
also looks desperately for an economic union and Wif, 
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inevitably, look for a political union, because in the end, such 
economic unions are the basis for future political unions. Eng- 
land is trying to join Europe. Nobody can say for sure that, even 
with such unions, these nations will not undergo a certain degree 
of underdevelopment in the future, because other communities 
‘with even more resources than they, with a greater impetus in 
the field of technology, are advancing. 

The problems derived from the modern chemical industry are 
well known. So are the problems in electronics and cybernetics. 
There are some who even tried to raise their political standing by 
talking about these things. There was a little book which became 
quite famous because it contained some data which to al 
appearances made the author over-enthusiastic. He spoke of how 
and in what way the electronics industry and cybernetics 10 
Europe depended on U.S. patents and superior machines. He 
went on to say that if the United States wanted to it coul 
paralyze the economies of the European countries, because suc 
machines were not sold but rented out. He spoke of the U.S: 
capacity for enterprise, its capacity for management and the 
science of leadership which made it possible to control the 
economy not only by means of bad checks but also by mobilizing 
Europe’s resources. And there was no way for Europe to defend 
herself from U.S. penetration. 

; These crystal-clear facts reveal to us the reality of an almost 
immediate future, a future that is real tight now; the great human 
communities, with their powerful technological and economi¢ 
resources, with their tremendous advances and their tremendous 
advantages. 

In the socialist camp we have the economic community of the 
USSR and the other countries of Eastern Europe. We have the 
great economic community, or the great human community 0 
China, now a member of the United Nations, a country which, 
despite its poverty, has been able to develop a number ° 
industries and even thermonuclear weapons. Of course, all this 
was possible, in the world of today, thanks to the fact that it 15 
practically a continent and has more than 700 million inhab¥ 
tants. Therefore, even in that case, in the case of a poor count!Y 
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ne Sal aoa its population, makes possible the 
oP sene ems which a small country wouldn’t even dream 
Pd a the European Community, which levies enormous 
ne uties and forces us to pay high prices for many of its 
of Evin a ponie thanks to its high salaries and high standards 
eere = hus, Cuba sells meat or coffee or sugar to Europe 
igs have been times when we have been selling sugar for less 
vs wo cents when it costs seven to ten cents)—we don’t know 
This eee perhaps Dr. Raúl Prebisch knows the exact figure. 
n is | ecause the duties on our products serve to subsidize the 
one alte agricultural products of Common Market Eur- 
—the super-poor countries subsidizing the economies of the 


super-rich countries! 
acne the economic community of the United States with 
its million inhabitants, with its great industrial development, 
on monopolist criteria, its great national selfishness and its 
stoms duties—now brought into the limelight again, set atl 
Per cent with rumors that they're going to be raised to 15, and 
So peris of eliminating some Latin American products, which 
Š n’t solve anything for us. And, to cap itall, they're preparing to 
ome up at a given moment as the “good guys” and receive a 


universal chorus of thanks. 


That’s the world situation. 
Within this situation, we should look at what faces our 


Countries. And, naturally, what faces Cuba, which wasn’t the 
T of the Industrial Revolution, which doesn’t have any coa 
gresite and which doesn’t produce 25 or 30 million tons of steel. 
he list could go on forever. 
Any country of Latin America that beli 


tie world—it doesn’t matter if the women 1 
abies, if the rates of development are greater of less, if they grow 


more than others or even if some have notions at this Jate hour of 
taking over the role of the old empires OF the old gendarmes 
(need we say more?)—none has even a prayel, with the technical 
Tesources they have now, with their terrible social problems and 

eir repressive systems, of getting to be anything; much less of 


eves it has a future in 
have had many or few 
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* ietnamese 
getting to be a gendarme at a time when > aer a = 4, 
nation has called the best equipped, most highly aing dl 
most electronified troops in the world to Ton ae eel 
that avalanche of technical resources and stan ae War Il 
twice as many tons of explosives as were used in Wo rite 
To think of taking that place in the world at this late ibility. 
purest insanity. Of course there isn’t even the faintest a ie 
The problem is something else again—the balkaniza 2 ai 
innate weakness of countries that have as much in oT havé pa 
our Latin American countries, and that in the future wi ys 
way of survival other than by the closest pee ae it a 
consequently the closest political unity too, at some fu habitants 
to form a new community that will have 600 million inha aneta 
within 30 years. And of course even under these circums that 
there will have to be tremendous efforts made to occupy 
osition in the world of tomorrow. re 
: It is not a question of slogans, of clichés, of phrases. ai a 
the realities that can be understood even by an illiterate p 
This is the scene today. f m 
Then comes the a of how to doit, a very delicate a s 
and a very difficult one to approach, especially for you who h for 
to work in these international organizations, but not so m a 
an invited intruder who has some greater degree of free sic 
speech in this case, here in ECLA. And that is the a aie 
problem, since the Prerequisite for integration is tha That 
integration will not be for the benefit of U.S. indisi oT 
political problem must be solved in order to achieve a ra 


: ê ; sts 0 
planned integration that will truly serve the future intere 
our peoples, 


Here is the case of Cuba. C 
say there is 100 per cent 
must be asked how and w 
easy to initiate economic 
it was done immediately. 
we had in excess and w 
this question, we will al 
excess and that we lack 


E 
uba is ready to integrate. Tia <n 
political willingness. But the e e y 
ith whom. It turns out to be mi and 
relations with a country like Chi what 
We immediately asked each other e ask 
hat we lacked. True, every imaje in 
ways discover that we have very have an 
almost everything. The Chileans 
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excess of 
eaa ee and wood products, certain metals, certain 
mows how le ucts, including pine which will be in excess who 
agriculture, b ne, Iis not that we lack confidence in Chilean 
which has ae that we have confidence in the Chilean escudo 
Taising mass ane increasing in value considerably in recent times, 
Power means piume power, and we know what mass consumer 
IN excess ae atl ey also have some beans, which, if they aren't 
eans which east plentiful. And since, luckily, they are black 
their prod aren't customarily eaten here they say, and since 
eans. uction has increased, we are hopeful of receiving some 
But ; 5 
of aie 8 rapidly found, very rapidly! We do it by control 
economy a which is very simply a cornerstone of the 
It suits their ere are no longer private interests buying wherever 
centralizing a or their profits. There are national interests 
it it iem oreign trade policy and exchanging products where 
e 
We si a ae to formulate integration programs with Chile. 
Merican ady to formulate integration programs with any Latin 
ask anyon country. But how? 2 We don't have to 
Program e’s permission, gentleme ation 
With a any Latin American country 
With Ra of the others? They have to ask permission! 
nd wit} ountries that have the s 
Oreticall h countries that have differe 0 
reality y yes, as an expression, if you like, 
going A And in theory too- Because whor 
ow is Pte eed with? U.S. monopoly? With private interests? 
_ We ad 1S integration possible? 
important na] your efforts, yout struggles. You have Bae an 
evelop; role in the field of ideas, 7 analyzing realities, in 
Sheen concepts that provide a higher level of consciousness 
rning these realities, and at the same time a higher political 
the conclusion is to be 


leve 

a he awareness, on the basis of which th 
Unde ed that only under conditions of political change, that only 
T conditions of revolutiona e can the indispensable 


Pr hse ry chang 
€requisites for the true integra i oples be created. 


nt economic systems? 


tion of our pè 
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Let us note that it is not a question of a subversive ae A 
much less of any interference in the internal affairs of o' a 
They are simply the elementary prerequisites for our peop 
re living conditions. 

g is what we were referring to when we spoke apr 
expressing ourselves with a certain degree of liberty on 

uestion. ; 
` You know the present scene better than we do—ioreign 
investments that run between 15 and 20 billion dollars. I om 
have the exact data because the only ones we know are those t i 
Cuba had and they have to be discounted, they are already 
discounted, above all the U.S. investments, since we at 
each one differently. There is even a Swiss food industry an 
couple of others that are still receiving indemnities. , tet 

Foreign debts must be close to 20 billion—you re bet 
informed than I am; foreign debts to international organizations, 
almost all of which are controlled by the United States; debts tha 
are beginning to be paid. But according to the data, if we add re 
foreign investments and foreign debts, the dividends plus ae 
interest on these debts come to a third of the exports from thi 
continent. = 

We have recently read that Chile owes more than 3.5 billion 
dollars. It is known, for example, that Uruguay owes more han 
800 million dollars and that it has to pay 80 million a year now. 
exports amount to something like 190 or 200 milion apra: 
I don’t know what each country’s debt is. But I wonder hon 
they are going to pay, how they are going to pay the ua 
States, how they are going to satisfy the foreign debt to t i 
powerful country and meet the dividends, and how they a™ 
going to maintain a minimum subsistence level and also develop 


themselves. It is really a very serious problem of today, Of 
tomorrow or the day af 


us face to face with th 
leads us to a considera 


car traveling at minus 
The present realitie 
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this i z 3 
rte = in which the industrial revolution is 
conie üp ae hope no one thinks that any of us is going to 
Deortreleendt inventions now. In that period a blacksmith with a 
ree eE iron could build a mechanized industry. And 
‘vented i e beginning of mechanized industry. What had to be 
then if ae any industry was minimal, it was infinitesmal—and 
Toda oe the highest technology. 
inen 7 è ani et in any industry—let’s take fertilizers for 
Some 6 a we have constructed some fertilizer plants) require 
cl m lion dollars in foreign exchange alone. Take the 
bave io ndustry. Take the thermoelectrical industry where units 
How ow from 25 to 50 to 100 to 200. 
with the F you obtain what they cost? How do you obtain them 
H ebts you have? 
Pron you obtain them when the equipment becomes more 
There a all the time and your products sell for less all the time? 
dunde re exceptions in which nature has provided some super- 
önt ant natural product, such as oil, which permits certain 
ries to go on living and digging future ruin. 


H , ih 
ow can such problems be resolved, given our situation? How 
nimum of service and at the 


i our peoples at least a minit i i 
devel ime develop our countries, with the increasing cost of 
with opment, with populations growing at tremendous rates, 
tate economies that are not growing OF are growing at a vety slow 

A a faced with growing needs? 
Ti from this another question arises—t 
S onal growth of the needs. , 
tudies reveal so many illiterates, high infant mortality, mal- 
problems, employment problems, 
And if the 


Public health problems, problems of drinking water. 
blem of pollution of 


> air and the water, our € roblem of pollution 
all; quite simply they don’t have water and when they try to 


mall it they encounter another type of pollution. It isn’t industrial 
po ution, it’s the pollution of poverty where every 
the underground waters of the river with 


arasites. i : 
p eric its bacteria. 
ut there are situations as in Our country W. 


he deformed and 


here, when the 
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Revolution triumphed, there were 300,000 puthommsbilss alse 
side inferior construction equipment, an absolute lack of roa “4 
and of other more “refined” things such as hospitals and schools 
—and only 5,000 tractors. t 

These automobiles came from the United States and kya 
through customs with low taxes, a type of preferential duty, = 
were brought in illegally in many ways. The desire for a 
automobile was created and everyone bought a car, even a 
cheap, second-hand car. But every year thereafter, the spat 
parts, the tires, the metal, the gasoline had to be brought in. : 

In this situation, who knows what percentage of exports wen 
for cars alone. 


But we were already entering the era of other things—televi- 
sion, washing machi 


some less indispensable, the luxuries of the industrialized socie- 
ties the consumer desires. 


goguery, politicking, 
matic situations of tod 
approach. 
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Whether fashi 
sont eta Gel m alls ir a long dress ora knee-length dress, you 
looked down , otherwise you'll be a social outcast. Yo Ib 
buying on cre Pe And here you have installment aie F 
you have lott it with or without cash down payment. And here 
house. 5 oat prizes, if you buy toothpaste, you can wina 
Aud when — space in the mass media devoted to this. 
ciom tar = countries were super-mortgaged, when they had 
needs, when th a needs, enormous and elementary human 
Yasa comnie ey urgently needed to develop themselves, there 
answered ies indoctrination by all the media because they 
and egotistical sees realities created on the basis of individual 
mor | Aa erests, without any value placed on human and 
e 
Bets they were the societies of human rights, the 
condemns the ies which history will one day condemn as it now 
killed in th epoch of the Roman gladiators, of the Christians 
condemn stadiums or circuses; which it will one day 
slavery, harbe condemns the Middle Ages and past and present 
story arities that have occurred in societies throughout 
nee” added to all this, there is the plunder of our most 
N 
no ae created man. With all certainty—there is now almost 
esinnin inte ligence is the result of human evolution. At the 
g, evolution must have functioned or did function 


accordi 
ing to natural laws. Apparently, the more intelligent also 
ording to Darwinian princi- 


brilliant 


a 
P Aa chances for survival, acc 
er, human society justly put an end to the blind laws of 
tial intelligence of man devel- 


Nat a 
Ro i aa Then, that poten 
oe ap the dominion of science, 
estures ent of the communications media, W. 
talked the first, and words later on. It seems 
Shame i most possibly had a better chance of 
aler at the same isn’t true today. [Laughter] 
there w. came education. As we have said on other occasions, 
Ment fh a growth of knowledge, of possibilities for the develop- 
of intelligence. There was 4 quantitative knowledge. There 


ce, technology and the 
hich consisted of 
that those who 
survival. It’s a 
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was an increase in the number of intelligences in the ene 
cultivation of those intelligences, teaching resources, pe ‘I ‘5 
teaching aids, computors, ete. And who can say where al still 
will finally take us? A good thing, perhaps, because 
haven’t gone very far yet, at least in the social order. ele 
Under these circumstances, every country produces a brilliant 
of brilliant minds. We try to cultivate and observe those fall sh 
minds; talented students are advised with a view to make fu To 
of their abilities. But in the countries of Latin Americ? 4 
brilliant minds are kidnapped, plundered. And the country w a 
has accumulated the largest number of scientists and researc << 
steals our own incipient scientists and researchers. It iene 
them away. It buys them—that’s the proper term. Econo a 
interest, and sometimes even the vocational interest of obtaining 


better research facilities, prevails and, “Good-bye, land of my 
birth!” 


Of course, Cuba receiv 
steal even the skilled work 
many cases, 


ied to 
ed different treatment. They n in 
ers from Cuba, and they succeede 


al awareness, no solid patriot 
, with all its developmen 
Movies, magazines, books and culture whic 
nything to do with the interests or the tradition 5, 
stilled in our people a desire to live in thé 


i ge REIA er 
society. After the Revolution it opened wide its doors to plunde 
Cuba of its doctors, tec 


succeeded in many ca 
without a doubt, we have had to Pay a very high price. . - - ba 
This is our reality today, with all the problems that may a 
man feels he is somebody, a pat cig 
changes do not exactly begin by a g 
are given are not the ones that peo} 
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e take care o i i : 
follow a stiet ois ae re needs, we try to improve, but we 
ie a ou man feels himself to be man. 
Pr a te something that we should bear in mind; our poor 
the ie ae they make changes, have very little to give on 
ha — er. If they want to give goods, they can’t, and if 
OF nons armea goods into the main motivation, they fail. 
fels rea have the moral strength—man feels dignified, he 
skone A part of the life of his country. He is moved by new, 
Bread ai ivations. He becomes aware and psychologically 
= abe — for the future, since we have no paradise. 
The nota nown about the mirage of the replete shop window. 
eman exists that an infinity of goods exist because we see 
a op windows and we can't purchase them; but when 
empty 3 s ‘i power increases a little the shop windows become 
Ne iene tee ey empty rapidly. We know about these mirages. 
Siegen | hese facts and we work for the future. This is what we 
Ples g in our country. 
se excuse the reference to Cuba; we did not intend to 


change i 
nge images. Images are also a product of history, but they are 
bad images that have been 


worried. This is a simple 


only to illustrate the ideas 
ho have worked, who 
o deep down in your hearts 
your mi who with the reason of 
only s ae saw with mathematical c realities and the 
and re utions—we know that you f h these realities 
onig ooa must patiently struggle with them. But all of you 
Union now that our country is open to integration and to 
and 1E that our country is open to cooperation as far as its forces 
coo sources allow it, and open to material and especially moral 

peration among men who study, investigate and work to find 


ne , 
solutions to the serious problems of our peoples- 


STUDENTS: 


Arm the Spirit 


ical 
From answers to questions by students at the State Technologic 
University, Santiago, November 29, 1971. 


Let's MAKE a little effort for the sake of closer contact. I’m gomg 
to ask you to please furl your flags—I believe it’s all right for a 
to do so, at this moment. I believe you're already doing ens 
thank you very much. That will be very helpful, considering t a 
vast audience. It does look like a vast audience to me, and I hops 
that the sun doesn’t wear you out and I don’t bore you to death: 
[Exclamations of “No” , 

Then let’s try to have a little chat. But before we start our chat, 
Pd like to tell you the impression this great mass of people, No 
these young people and this meeting itself have made on me. | fal 
use getting lyrical, but we must say, in some way, this a beautitu 
event; it is lively; it is full of color and human warmth, “i 1 
patriotism and revolutionary spirit. That is good, because revo 5 
tionary spirit must always be present, revolutionary spirit mu 
reveal itself, 


We must arm our spirit. When the spirit is armed, the people 
are strong. When fascism Tears j 


. . i e 
I'm saying it on the basis of My status as a victim, because $V 


; tion, with all the attributes; arousing i 
sentiments, sowing class hatred, arousing egoism, ambition 4 


demagoguery, and spreading intrigue, lies and insults withoU 
knowing when to stop. 
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— ARM THE SPIRIT 
nyway, this is what i 187 
mire A ; hat can be expected 
eleni, ant I said I said as a victim, soma am pen 
e han a Some 
after ho ; that we have come i 
We E a batt of endless walking ee peeeies Da 
he whether on oe eee ee oS wedint 
rie : iny or not. We wer y 
Chile. we of solidarity, of reciprocity EF lan ‘eof 
filled with i visited a rural area the farmers offetel.vs A Toa 
Senlier e and they said we had to drink it all down, or 
very democrati we were offered pinon pie; everybody min sled 
thetéarere ri badly and freely in such gatherings. oe 
was emptyin e o made it a point to take pictures of me while 
Most simple g the horn and eating the pie in order to mix the 
People with ag friendly, most affectionate gesture of your 
whatever els e economic problems of the food supply or 
of using all . came to their minds, thus grossly taking the liberty 
the least a as a dirty, poisonous weapon. ‘And this is among 
his is the ; and cowardly things they have said and done. 
“freedom,” m ind of “freedom” they talk about, their well-known 
ing the a ) z ing use of those methods without anybody hav- 
ehind ao. to ask the editors, the owners and the “minds” 
night or H se libel sheets what they did in their own homes last 
ion me night before. 
We say to fies be some of those characters around here. And if 
he very hore “No, don’t come close, because we're engaged in 
sacrilege! Th, ogical act of eating pie,” they'll say, “Oh, ho, 
GE that he freedom of the press is in danger!” 
reason, making use of the modest right to reply, and 


thus 
S settli ; 
ing the 0.01 per cent of the account, allow me to have 
the merchants and the 


xpres 
sed these ideas about the Pharisees, 
hich Marti called “the 


hypoerj 
ites who act with that hatred w. 
he bowels of man. 


ce of you university students 
ubject you wish, to answer 
as my knowledge an 

I’m not interested in 


atre f 
As A is born drooling from t 
for a t e rest, we are at the servi 
Whatever discussion on whatever $ 
“rcumst, questions you put to us—as ar 

ances allow. Any student at all. 
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prepared questions or anything like that. Let’s ae = nd 
discussion and this includes the reactionaries. I only e a 
discussion will stay in the form of a dialogue, so I won the 4 ae 
to get into long “learned” monologues. I want to give yo 
uickest, shortest, meatiest answers. , . 
É Pve already been in a meeting held by an intemational 
organization, where I expressed a number of ideas. I spent i 
energy and some brain activity there, from which I e = 
recovered yet. But I’m still more than willing to answer whate 
may interest you. Now you have the floor. ET 


HERIBERTO PINO (Communist youth): Comrade nak m 
question is: In your opinion what outstanding facts charac 


o ce 
the Chilean revolutionary process and what historical importan 
do they have? 


Outstanding facts: It took advantage of the specific oan 
the concrete possibilities of Chile, within the framework of lep : 
and institutional circumstances, even within a bourgeois capita 
ist state and its institutions. It united forces and opened a gap pe 
opened it through peaceful means. Of course, we cannot toe 
the following: In history, those who use violence are not - 
revolutionaries, but the counterrevolutionaries and that t 
historical class state has been a state of violence and eee 
but it is not the revolutionaries who want violence. The popu’ 


HE instl- 
movement has followed these laws, these principles, these ona 
tutions. But if we study history we see we have no guarantees 
the Teactionaries, the fascists 


À E 
, aTe not going to resort to ee 
Therefore, this is the first historical fact—and a histor 
first—of extraordin 


i o 
ary Importance. We believe that the duty 
revolutionaries und i i 


it through legal m 
the means that are necessary. all 
History teaches. History and life will teach you. Let us bee 
the history of France, the civil struggles of 1848; let us recall in 
18th of Brumaire, f fascism in Spain, fascism 


ascism in Italy, itself, 
Germany; let us recall on what social sectors fascism based its 
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what methods i 
od. 
what rete ad of mobilization, what tricks 
ez ines ih » Ww nd what violence. The most iclent 
rezim e lester leet E i $ os violent 
ti is what ee eens Se bloody, butcher regimes. 
as h : 

Bihiseienee a for the teaching of history! Have an alert 
the fields, A igilant spirit and decide to fight and strug le in all 
The ea the battle takes place! pemg 
Eos ore A experience is a unique and historical one. The 

ning their eyes to Chile to see and to learn. They 


are lookin 
a yon, £ aithe road you have begun. Today they are observing 
this road. Once again they will try to observe 
what the reactionaries 


how 
t : 
are f = vasar of history behave in Chile, 
a whe = fascism is doing and what people are doing. 
, in my opinion, the most outstanding characteristics 


of this exper} 
is experience and this moment. 


LUI. 

you ae as Comrade Major Fidel Castro: In Concepcion 
political sit o the students and told them that this country’s 
tevoly ay a constituted a revolutionary process, but that a 
would The process does not always lead to revolution. Wve 
concepts ae to explain the differences between these two 
tion, ” at is, between a revolutionary process and 4 revolu- 
concept. A process is a road. A 
that is made in the class domina- 
garchies and the exploiters. 
has advanced. A revolution is 
olidated. A revolution is when 


A y 
revolitie cess is a dialectical 
ion of Fig process is a gaP 
Tevolutio z monopolies, the oli 
when t n is when the process 

e aa process has been cons 

I i. e are irreversible. : 
consolidat that today in our country the Revolution is 
annihilat and that the changes are irreversible. We may be 
wouldn't b physically, for example; ! could be tried, but it 
countr A very easy, the imperialists could try to invade our 
Possible. ill everybody down to the last man- This is theoretically 

A e, but difficult in practice. 

Dröte, in our country, can already talk about a consolidated 
Ss. The Revolution is a great deal more than what it seems, 
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ome 

if we consider it on the basis of its broadest concept, ilara 4 
across new forms, new ways for advancement sen Ae real 

This is why we think there are unlimited possibi bene 
and that the new society offers possibilities for an 
change, for a constant advance of human society. Hondi 

Many revolutions have been processes. We men val other 
Paris Commune to cite an example. But there are seve ne wie 
cases as well. There have been times when — eit 
crushed. It is a historic fact that the reactionaries agua vai 
high price in blood when they crush revolutions. We The one 
that a revolutionary process is in its initial stage aro mie 
conclusion to draw from this is that there’s a great gea ashe 
great deal of struggle to go through if this process is to be Pah é 
forward, to be consolidated and defended. Every ae Jated, 
effort must be put forth, once this process becomes consoli 
to turn it into what we call a revolution. king to 

These are really matters of concept. We are spea things- 
students, and we know that you know plenty about these thing: 


; : tions 
I'm here as a student who is asked a number of specific ques 
that it is his duty to answer, 


to 
FRANET VERA (MAPU): Comrade Fidel,... We bee 
ask you a question about something of great importance san 
young people of Chile and the Chilean revolutionary process, 
that is voluntary work, . . 
Look, we view vol 
uty of all revolutionaries to 


in short, will be formed as revolutionaricy 

economic reasons. But, more sa 
cational reasons. And we ations 
y is going to Profit, considering the condi 


more, we are doing it for edu 
that, if our countr 
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in our country, from the broad participation of the people in this 
kind of work, the students are going to profit even more from the 
educational standpoint. . . . 

You have made a number of specific advances already which 
we are now beginning to make. We started from a lower level 
than you did. You have those enormous masses. But don’t forget 
that this is a field where your enemies are going to give you a 
tough battle, where they are going to make every effort to 
Penetrate your ranks, because they know perfectly well what this 
€normous mass of young people, of future technicians, means to 
the process, So, they're going to give you a real battle in this field. 

his is why we believe that you must join forces in this 
Struggle. It is quite logical that there be differences of opinion 
and that such opinions be defended with fervor. However, allow 
me to say this: While, outside, the enemy is attacking you, while, 


Outside, the ‘ naries and the fascists are getting their forces 
reactionaries an! e should never 


together, you—regardless of your discrepancie 
give your enemies an impression of division. Unless umi 
iterence of opinion leads to an antagonistic attitude, to a hosti i 
attitude. I say this to you from the bottom of my heart, in a 
Sincerity, because it seems to me like a waste of strength. I believe 
ese things only serve to encourage the enemy. 
This is a pan yes, defend your opinions, detena D 
viewpoints, and with conviction, with fervor. However, obs ie 
One principle: You represent the left, all of it, pia F 
various shadings and opinions may be, and youre face A a 
enemy which is advancing—or trying to advance—ane 3 


ing but weak. ; helieve 
that © 52€ all these things, and this is why We ee mi 

at these are the standards of relationship that shou ee bi 
dears you. Discuss all you want, expres yon dd only serve 
ea t develop hostilities, because in the end, it wou. SS 
O Weaken you, even if you were right, even if you W here 
Cent Tight. And it is very important that, as ideas are c ‘i md 
ik ines are being more and more defined, md peer o 
liea supported by a maximum of unity 
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o say 
As long as you have invited us to come here + al h- o 
simple words, not only to answer formal questions, daca 
express ideas, we are telling you all these things spa as Be 
that it is on this field, among the student at battle, 
reactionaries and the fascists are going to ee Lag ere 
because they recognize the importance of this fore a his 
realize the force that is here, we can feel it. We rag vinceritY: 
force means to the process. And we say to you, in a 


; e, an 
Conserve that force, increase that force, unite that forc 
advance! 


DAGRAS WELL (National Party)... . [Catcalls] Co ahead 
MAJOR FIDEL CASTRO: Don’t get discouraged. 
ask your question. ur 

ater: WELL. Mr. Fidel Castro, as we all kno g 
country is under a dictatorial regime, and you, a MA ee 0 
with a sense of patriotism and with the great gir Cuban 
leadership and a high level of intelligence, worked for t heir pre- 
Revolution, promising the people and your followers is Con- 
cious freedom and free and periodic elections. [Catca E ty, i 
sidering your experience, I ask you to tell me in all n i 
revolution is possible in Chile within the framework of powers 
and respecting the constitutional powers, and should the 
of the state be kept separate? [Catcalls] 

Gentlemen, allow me 
enjoy this type of contes 
cilable antagonistic 
tract from bravery. beg 

Ifa revolutionary went over to the mass of fascists and 
speak, they'd probabl 
argue with a revoluti 
against him, Therefore 


: i fact, I 
to be the referee in this fight. I irrecon- 
t much better. Here’s a case 0 not de- 
camps. Nevertheless courtesy does 


an to 
Jdn't 


STUDENTS: ARM THE SPIRIT ve 


him a 
wants to teal a "eel and we are ready to discuss all he 
when we're through te eld of ideology. And, on top of that, 

E T A E see Tl thank him. 

Jit for ahs outs: “Put him before a firing squad!” 
accused of b at, no. After all, gentlemen, afterward you'd be 

eld of ide aR extremists. The idea is to win the battle on the 
Plime M ou for the part about th 
someth ink you for the part about t 

e pai that remains to be proved. 

Ni Eh against a tyranny supported by the oligarchs, the 
And we monopolies, the fascists, the thugs and the criminals. 
Periodi a offer the people their precious liberty and free, 

ic elections. 
Prat del speaking at the University of Concepcion, we 
and the everything. _..* As far as ideology, culture, the state 
Not a Teactionary institutions are concerned our program was 
z socialist program as yet. l 

Cada Pe ae if you analyze the aemands expressed in the Mon: 
our , expressed not in the hour of victory but rather in the 
‘Our of defeat; if you analyze that program» you will find that we 
rogram into effect during 4 


n with. 
can direct at 


e great attributes of leadership, 
he high level of intelligence— 


Sue t’s even more, the grea 
Naive en is that at the triumph 0 
the w. tough not to realize the treme boit 
: ar itself—a war which lasted 25 mont s—had brought abou 
Masses Cone of the masses. We didn’t realize how =~ sy 
Move ad advanced in that struggle, how far a po 
fi nat developed, to what exten uF people had ! enu 
ad mselves with the process or how ar the cla 
aeaa in our pint, Dont think Jdn't have won ht 
conons, even if we held them in 
ve y with its capitalist constitution & 
given them a terrific beating! 


thos J 
nd institutions. 


* 
S 
e Pp. 62.9), 
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ing a 
It wasn’t a case, gentlemen, of taking over power, or ee 
plebiscite or leaving it to public opinion. The ns 
Masses was so tremendous that nobody could deny x > Il clarity 
And that is when the masses—not us!—realized wit Se hat 
that the time had come to advance further, to a part a 
whole capitalist, bourgeois superstructure and all the 
lies... . < cher 
p= Revolution is not perfect. We still haven’t reached se 
forms. We still haven’t reached forms of expression of r he 
could call democracy. But we do say that in our ee Sale 
people feel that they are part of the Revolution, part o eH 
In our country, there is a solid unity. We say, we sola 
students, we are all workers, we are all soldiers.” Man take 
new dignity, a new stature. . . 


# A er dis- 
In our country, the important decisions are no long 
cussed in a Parlia 


mass organizatio: 
because we are a 
these problems. Wi 
And now, in our c 
the people temporarily, is 
Now tell me, could b 


r et 3 

a situation in which all the people ee all 
lawmakers! In Cuba we all belong to the Parliament, we 
awmakers, day in and out! 


hing as direct representation. Ne ole 
d anybody to Tepresent them for the 
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along thi ; 
thing einge Race is our mission! And I believe that is the only 
e do not harb s us the right to call ourselves revolutionari 
i As we have i Benue ambitions. as: 
onors of E very often, we are not lookin 
No! Where co ee We don’t think we are better in ope 
From the pe be any noble sentiment we may have come from? 
tendencies ae All of us are born with both good and bad 
ignoble sete | selfish and generous tendencies, with noble and 
Capitalist so ncies. Society develops either the one or the other. 
tendencies ge unfortunately, develops all the egotistical 
makes use of e selfish tendencies, the ignoble passions an 
We try to pian of them for commercial purposes. 
we, Ouisélve evelop noble passions among our people. But what 
sentiments aE , ‘i revolutionaries express aTe the most noble 
own nobilit the people. We are but the bearers of the people’s 
own, Wier: of their own kindness. We have nothing of our 
People and we revolutionaries have and feel, we get from the 
ave ma Je: in turn, we give to the people. It is the people who 
us better, who have made us nobler, who have made 


us 
e revolutionary! 
would be A doing things may be r less perfect. And I 
Tom con heh mire imperfect than perfect. But nothing stops us 
People ia things out, from working and struggling. Weare a 
With all it: pletely identified and united, searching for 
Proved b i het That is what our country is li 
and Morey 2 e fact that being a country ith eight million people, 
Solidarit ing on the generous aid provided i 
P ieee there, in that country, in tha 
Patriotic is the vigor of the people, 
that has ae their new sense of dignity, their ne 
ideas, ¢ ade it possible for us to defend our land, t 
ee onr ee 
With, vee as the same flag 
las hee and respect. 
lizeq b nged is the substance of our homeland, the ideas symbo- 
Sultans at flag—a flag which is no longer a flag of exploitation, 
sion and injustice but rather a flag that today represents 


more O 


our liberators bowed 


before which 
t changed. 


Its colors ave 
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our homeland, the people’s struggles, the people’s achievements 
and the people’s great advances, 

We will continue to hold aloft those flags of the liberators and 
will raise them to the highest summit! And we expect to join this 
flag with similar flags of Latin America as we join it today with 
that of Chile. 

As the peoples advance and these two flags continue to 
symbolize justice, liberation, solidarity and union, these two flags 
will be joining the other flags of the peoples of Latin America 
which, one day, will also fly united and higher than they have 
ever flown before. 5 

This is the objective of our struggle as patriotic revolutionaries 
and as revolutionaries who follow the ideology of the proletariat, 
the feelings of the proletariat, Latin American solidarity an 
world solidarity. That is what our present ideas, our present state, 
our present institutions and our present concepts represent. 

We have turned into a reality the principles of equality, 
fraternity and liberty as no other revolutionary process could. AS 
to the way in which the Chileans may go about it, whether they 
do it with the Present state or without it, with the present 


Parliament or without it, all I can say is that you'll know how i 
solve the problem. T 


ELMUS CHAD 
Castro. . , 


[Exclamations of “Puerto Montt! Puert: á 
! o Montt!”| 
nm VAJOR FIDEL CASTRO: What's all this abot Puerto Montt 


ELMUS CHAD: It has to 
someth 


(Christian Democrat Youth): Major F' idel 


er is of 
should have died in Puerto Month 


aes ARM THE SPIRIT 1 
apital-exploi 4 
Re se aA p aia dilemma, as you called it, the 
ment ins pactan has established a system of selfmanage- 
Workers ch work and capital unite under a single hand, the 
We ; 
self Ee to know if you share China’s thesis that workers” 
agement is a form of capitalism. . - - 


TIl tel 
ell you what the Cuba form is. We have very definite ideas as 


to that. . 
Veve: the 
tens, brie speaking about the social systems, the property 
People We i not intend to develop selfish feelings among the 
e o o not intend to create privilege among the people. 
eve intend to corrupt the working class. i 
‘now if pe applied that principle you are talking about. I don’t 
Oing an dy being applied elsewhere. But I'll tell you what we are 
het ne Rusa ee i + 
of feck, ody knows that all our factories don't have similar levels 
Ogy n nology, that they don’t ha advanced techno- 
workers r a high level of productivity. that all our 
working are not working in 
univers: in the elementary schools, 
tt jet and there are also the students an! 
goods hey of those universities who do not p 
ic ut spiritual goods. ; 
in th we have already explained, we have 300,000 people wor ing 
hg field of public health alone, ut at the same time, aie 
ane of Cubans have to be ready, hand, to 
800d their country. These people do not pro 
Ruiner the contrary, they cause enses, for t 
Produ for combat, for the defense © n 
allenta maeh m Then z ave the chi 
n, who need recreation cen ers. 
velopment, in need of resources, iN, eed of equipment. 
cou tybody is working but, unfortunately, ino 
Brod, tries, only a small part of the work force par 
ia neay ipa that it is reall 
answer to your question, ] must say tha y 


hey have to be 


x] 
rth hey are not 
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Machiavellian, that it is criminal demagoguery for any country to 
inculcate its workers with such feelings of ambition, to introduce 
such corruption among its workers. It is demagogical and crimi- 
nal to speak of giving the factories to the workers in them as a 
present, of making poor people out of others who are rendering 
very useful service to the country even though they are not 
participating in the production of material goods. 

What about the sick, the hospitals, the children, the schools, 
the retired people, the old people who defend their country an 
all those who are giving a service other than the production 0 
material goods and who do not own factories? 

Should we replace the bourgeois skeleton by another skeleton 
just as bourgeois? Should we work through fiscal procedures, 
taxes and struggles? Should we replace the historical class with 
artificial classes and have rich workers and poor workers an 
workers who would have nothing because they didn’t operate 
machines? Should we introduce commercialism into our schools 
and universities and charge fees for educating the people? An 


don’t talk about tax regimes, because, at bottom, the whole thing 
is an outright lie. 


And since you asked me a question on this subject, I say that it 


would be Machiavellian, it would be diabolical, it would be 4 
demonstration of irresponsibility, it would be criminal for our 


country—or any other country, in my opinion—to come up with 
such a crazy scheme. 


FAREWELL SPEECH: 


Who Has Learned the Most? 


Speech at the farewell ma: ing i i 
e j ss meet i 
ge Bee ‘al ing in the National Stadium, 


BELOVED PRESIDENT; 
REVOLUTIONARY CHILEANS; 
CHILEANS: Á 
Warie c words have made such an impact on us that we 
me calm ourselves a bit. The President has said some very 
ing and courageous things, analyzing a number of current 


e i 
vents, But in my case, although I have been a part of some of 
not concern myself with such 


a I am a visitor, and I must 
to th S. We must and can speak of other things that are common 
oe 3 interests of all our peoples. We must and can concern 
Aan elves with other questions that are common to all revolutio- 
y processes. 
— one question that’s very common among Chileans, 
gr we have tun into almost everywhere and which reveals the 
ha patriotic spirit and something of the patriotic pride of you 
d ileans. For you fill your lungs, breathe deeply and ask, “What 
E think of our country?”—although you already know the 
ask ver, you already know what impression it has made. Or you 
, “How have you been treated in this coun 


try?”—although 
ee know how we feel toward those who truly love this 


s about one’s impressions, 
the blue of the sky, the 
ae ty of the moon, your natural reso d your impressive 
tun scape. But we aren't geologists, naturalists. And, unfor- 
is th tely, the only thing in the way of poetry that comes to mind 
e refrain that attributes a little poetry and a little madness to 
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= imagi i iliar with this refrain, 
everybody. I imagine you Chileans are familiar v 
Bt there are other things that interest us far more. ae 
interested, above all, in the human landscape, in the people, 

hileans. i 
pon dedicated our lives to the human question, the a 
question, the revolutionary question. The thing that mo ihe 
our interest is the struggle of the peoples and of mankin Me 
historic march of humanity, advancing from the man ra the 
in primitive hordes to the man of today. What interests font 
most is the living spectacle of a process in its critical oo ied, 

Humanity’s march has been slow. Sometimes it has mare 
Occasionally it has even gone backward. But it has also ve. 
up at times. And these are moments of crisis, these are revo! 
nary moments. l 

We haven’t come to Chile as tourists. We have visited hin a 
revolutionaries, as friends, as supporters of this process an x 
this country. Here you must permit us a small difa 
opinion with the President, though not a constitutional di as 
ence or one of protocol. He said that we hadn’t come to ee 
to teach. And where I beg to differ with him is that, althoug 
are absolutely in agreement that we didn’t come to teach—a th 
don’t know what kind of fear exists in those who go around W Š 
their little libels saying that they can’t be taught anything A 
who, in the very saying, are reflecting some kind of comp!© 


: s in 4 
some unconscious fear—anyhow, we would like to say 
frankness that we did come to learn. 


But, let no one think t 
of reactionary political 
fine it was that we had c 
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oe a by lions, also signified an extraordinary 
ce o on society. The medieval period was also con- 
ae a A vance over primitive slavery, despite feudal servi- 
= a is e historic and famous French Revolution also signified 
ab pearl medieval society and the absolute monarchs 
ea joyed prestige in their time—and were also considered a 
F p forward in the march of human progress. And there were 
ven some so-called “illustrious despots.” 
It was the advent of a new form of production and the creation 


of new relationships of production and ownership and of the 


appropriation of products that determined the birth of all those 
in the march of 


Mp aaa once considered advances 1 
umanity. 
But whoever claims that any society Or social system and the 


ci seat that it represents are eternal is mistaken, because 
istory has proved otherwise. One social form succeeds another 
another, and so on, each new 


and is, in turn, succeeded by yet 
social form being superior to the old. 

Even the bourgeoisie, in its epoch—before there was any such 
thing as a proletariat—was revolutionary, 4 revolutionary class, 
and led the people in struggle for a new social form, led the 
peasants who were serfs of the feudal lords, and led the artisans. 
There wasn’t any such thing as a proletariat at the time. And 


human society continued its march. 

To claim that the form which emerged two centuries ago is 
eternal, to claim that it is the highest expression of human 
advancement, to claim that humanity's progress culminated with 
it, is simply ridiculous, from any historical or scientific point o! 


view. 

d Moreover, all decadent social sy: 
efended themselves when threatened with 

have defended themselves with tremendous V! 
istory. 

No social system resigns itself to disappearing from the face of 
the earth of its own free will. No social system resigns itself to 
Tevolution. As we said before, all those systems were once good. 
It is only today that they ate condemned by history as decadent, 


stems and societies have 
extinction. They 
olence throughout 
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as anachronistic. And anachronisms hang on just as long as na 
can. Anachronisms exist as long as the peoples lack the foret 
do away with them. Anachronisms exist only as long as they a 
be replaced. But just because something can’t be done sa w. $ 
at a given moment of a process doesn’t mean that it is here 
stay. 

A our country, which has known the various forms of the state 
of exploitation, those instruments that served the Erpinen 
repress the exploited, their institutions, have been changed. 
scarcely a secret that changes have taken place in Cuba. 

In the Technological University, responding to a question, we 
said in effect that we were not democratic representatives. We 
were not democratic representatives! Much less when you know 


perfectly well who have been called democratic representatives in 
this hemisphere! 


And we said that in our countr 
to represent them becaus 

Very profound changes 
profound! It is difficult to 
difficult to understand, es 
calumnies, in which the r 
out their history. There is 
and the reactionary. The 


y our people don’t need anyone 
e the people represent themselves. 
have taken place in our country. Very 
understand from a distance. It is | 
pecially through the prism of lies an 
eactionaries have specialized through- 
a difference between the revolutionary 
difference is that the revolutionary lives 
by inner convictions, by deep motivations. And the lie is a 


violation of character, the lie is a violation of man’s innermost 
feelings. The lie is the weapon of those in the wrong. The lie i 
the weapon of those wit 


hout argument. The lie is the weapon p 
those who disparage others and, above all, of those who disparag 
the people. 


Truth, reason, ideas, thought, awareness and culture consti- 
tute the revolutionary’s arsenal and the weapon of the contempo- 
rary revolutionary is the correct interpretation of the scientihe 
laws that govern the march of human society. è 

We do not lie, nor will we ever lie! And we are not afraid a 
confront any adversary in the realm of ideas. The truth w! 
always emerge victorious in the long run. The task of m 
revolutionary is first of all to arm the spirit, to arm the spirit! Fo 


F; 
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it is true that no physi i 
sical ing i iriti 
wel armed ropy zi arm is worth anything if the spirit is not 
e domt expect you to understand th 
r e problems of our 
ei from such a distance. We don’t expect that. It isn’t even 
is ce question. All we mean when we say we came here to learn 
fa we didn t come to learn about decadence or anachronisms 
umanity’s history. Nor are we fundamentally interested in 


t 
e day or the hour, how or when a people decide to sweep out 
anachronisms. No one anywhere will sweep them out unless 
fore their time. And 


ph able. No one can sweep them out be 

“ag may they be swept out as soon as possible. 

io oe 1% come to learn about a living process. We have come 

i. ™ how the laws of human society operate. We have come 
see something extraordinary. A unique process is taking place 


in Chile. Something more than unique: Unusual! Unusual! It is 
olutionary process in which 


ze process of a change. It is a rev 

Ssauatbnates are trying to carry out changes peacefully. A 

nique process, practically the first in humanity's history—Wwe 
ties. It is 


won't even say in the history of contemporary socie 
unique in the history of humanity, trying to carry out a revolu- 
tutional methods, using the 


ey process by legal and constitution, 
i laws established by the society or by 
e very mechanism, the very forms that t 
Maintain their class domination. 

So it is really something unique, something unusual. 

And what has our attitude been? We, the revolutionaries, did 
Nothing unique, nothing unusual. The Cuban revolutionaries at 
least have the merit of having had the first Socialist Revolution in 
Latin America. But we don’t h it of having made it in 
an unusual and unique form. But what has our a 
That of solidarity with the process in i 
with the men who choose this road. Our un 


moral support, our curiosity, OUT interest. 
id on other occasions, the revolution- 
he class society 


Because, as we have said 

aries are not the inventors of violence. It was the c i 
throughout history that created, oped and imposed its 
system, always through repression and violence. In every epoch, 
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the inventors of violence have been the reactionaries. Those who 
imposed violence on the people in every epoch were the reac- 
tionaries. 

And we observe, and the world observes with enormous 
interest, how this Chilean process is developing in today’s world 
circumstances, and even within the present correlation of world 
forces. 

For us, then, this constitutes an extraordinary event. i 

We have been asked on several occasions—in an academic 
way—if we consider that a revolutionary process is taking place 
here. And we have said without the slightest hesitation, Yes! But 
when a revolutionary process is begun, or when the moment 
arrives in a country when what can be called a revolutionary 
crisis occurs, then the struggles and the battles become tremen- 
dously acute. The laws of history are in full force. 

Anyone who has lived in this country three weeks, anyone who 
has seen and analyzed the factors, the first measures taken by the 
People’s Unity Government—measures that hit strongly at pow- 
erful imperialist interests, measures that culminated in the 
recuperation of the basic wealth of the nation, measures 
characterized by the advancement of social sectors and by the 
application of the law of agrarian reform (which was not passed 
by the People’s Unity Government, but was an agrarian reform 
law and really very timidly applied when it was passed)—these 
measures, it can be said, have proven the great historic fact thata 
process of change generates a dynamism of struggle. The mea- 
sures already carried out and which constitute the beginning of 4 
process, have teleased social dynamics, the class struggle; have 
released the ire and resistance—as is true in all social processes © 
change—of the exploiters, the Teactionaries, : 

Very well. The question quite obviously suggested to a visitor 


observing this process is whether or not the historic law ° 
Tesistance and viol 


h i ]ves peace 
fully to change. AMES; Tesien fhemsa 


Therefore, this is, in our opinion, a matter of vital importanc® 
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plane heh has aroused ae interest and which has taught us 
H | in past few days. Yes, gentlemen—especially 
ose who didn’t want me to come here to learn—I have learned 
a great deal. I have learned how the social laws operate, how the 
7 pei process operates, how each sector reacts and how 
the various forces struggle. We have gone through these exper- 
iences. And we’ve felt it in our own skin. Not because our skin 
was bruised by a rock or a bullet. I haven’t even seen a rock—not 
€ven at a distance. As a visitor, as a friend, as a man in solidarity 
with you, I have felt another type of aggression, more than well 
known to me—an aggression in the form of insults and cam- 
paigns. 

We do not ignore the fact that our visit might very well make a 
number of problems even worse than they are. In fact, it might 
even constitute a source of s who wanted to 
create difficulties for the Government 
time when, according to what is bei 
hundreds and hundreds of newsmen from all 
covering our visit; at a time when people all over the world—in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America—are talking about this 
visit, about this meeting between Chileans and Cubans, between 
two processes which had such different beginnings; at a time 


when the image of Chile is in everyone’s mind, it is obvious that 
some feeling of discomfort, 


this visit might cause some irritation, T 
some exasperation which, in turn, might lead to the worsening o! 
certain attitudes. ved 
As a visitor, representing the people of Cuba, I have receive 
extraordinary proofs of affection. We have had the opportunity to 
appreciate, to see how these phe aare manifested. A 
Unquestionably, the man visiting this country was not Beni o 
Mussolini. The man visiting 
Y e man visiting was not a fascist, l 
ankee monopolies. The man visiting thi 
friend of the powerful and the privi a a 
Country was a friend of the humble people, a men oa 
workers, a friend of the farmers, 4 friend of t 
of the people! f 
This is why, after having been invi 


ng said, 


ted by the President, when 
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we spoke with Chilean comrades and they asked us what he 
would like to see on our visit here, we said we wanted to see a 
mines, the saltpeter, the copper, the iron, the coal, the po 
centers, the agricultural centers, the universities, the body; 
organizations, the parties of the left, everything and every sith 
that we wanted to talk with the revolutionaries and even W : 
those who, though they could not be considered Tevolutionane , 
were decent people. We couldn’t think of a better way to spe 
our visiting time. 

And this is the way our visit was organized. an 

Why did we want it this way? Because we know where we F A 
find our friends, among which social class. We know t in 
wherever the workers, the farmers, the people of humble origi 
are, there we find our friends. 2 

And that is why we got the kind of reception we got aa 
where—in every town, university and agricultural area—t k t 
extraordinary reception we got in every work center wino 
exception. In every one of them! In fact, even in those place 


where the reactionaries had done their best to confuse the 
thinking of the workers. Even there! 


The spirit of the workers, of the humble people, of those whe 
create wealth with their 


sweat, was the same spirit the laws © 

history dictate. 
This is wh 
non; how this ph 


t M: 
nt expect to be given an affectionate w 
ts opposed to the workers, the farmers 


@ 
arned something else. We a 
another law of history—we a 
ve been able to verify a contemP 
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Tar’ inci > 
Bor a Erh a o uf the reactionaries, the despera- 
a forms of violence So heel ee 
bie all familiar with the story of fascism in many coun- 
ier aes ate countries that are the cradle of that movement. 
liona amiliar with the story of how the privileged, the 
tine a estroy the institutions they created once these insti- 
Vi aie e very institutions they invented to maintain their 
no Tees i the laws, the constitution, the parliament—are 
ae = of any use to them. When I say they invent a 
sočialis? ion, I mean a bourgeois constitution, because the 
ist revolutions establish their own constitutions and forms 


of democracy. 


What do the exploiters do when their own institutions no 


lo: 3 ays 
nger guarantee their domination? How do they react when the 
ed upon to maintain their domi- 


pi a historically depend 

Noth fail them? They simply go ahead and destroy them. 

parli ing 1s more anti-constitutional, more illegal, more anti- 

oe more repressive and more criminal than fas- 

ears in its violence, wipes out everything. It attacks, closes 

the crushes the universities. It attacks the intellectuals, represses 

tr. and persecutes them. It attacks the political parties an 
ade unions. It attacks all mass organizations and cultural 

Organizations. 

mo herefore, there is nothing more violent, more reactionary, 
ore illegal than fascism. 

Aa we have been able to verify, in this unique process, the 

g anifestations of that law of history in which the reactionaries 
nd the exploiters, in their desperation—and mainly supporte 

ion the outside—generate that political phenomenon, that 
o nary current, fascism. i 

a ‘e say this in all sincerity; We have had the opportunity to see 
Scism in action. 

a ii sincerely believe that nothing else coul 

1s visit has. 
as f course, it is said that nothing can teach the 
a revolutionary process does. Every revolu 


d teach us as much 


people as much 
tionary process 
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teaches the people things which, otherwise, it would take dozens 
of years to learn. s 

This involves a question: Who will learn more and sooner’ 
Who will develop more of an awareness faster? The exploiters or 
the exploited? Who will learn the faster from the lessons of this 
process? The people or the enemies of the people? 

[Exclamations of “The people!) ; 

Are you absolutely sure—you, the protagonists in this drama 
being written by your country—are you completely sure that you 
have learned more than your exploiters have? 

[Exclamations of “Yes!” 

Then, allow me to say that I don’t agree—not with the 
President, but with the mass. : 

Tomorrow there'll be a headline in some paper somewhere 1n 
the world, reading, “Castro disagrees with the masses.” We 
disagree on one aspect of the appreciation of the situation. 

In this sort of dialogue on scientific and historic matters, We 
can say that we are not completely sure that in this unique 
process the people, the humble people—who constitute the 
majority of the population—have learned more rapidly than the 
reactionaries, than the old exploiters, 

And there’s something else: The social systems which the 
revolutions are transforming have had many years of experience 
to their credit—many, many years of experience! They went 0” 
accumulating experience, culture, technology and tricks of evetY 
kind to use against revolutionary processes. They face the 
people—who lack alll that experience, know-how and technolo- 


gy—armed with the experience and technology accumulate 
through the years. 


If you don’t mind our s 


peaking frankly; we have said that We 
are incapable of lying. We 


é may be wrong, we may get the wrong 
impression about certain things, but we will never say anything 
we don’t believe in. And we sincerely believe that the enemy, thie 
reactionaries, have learned much quicker than the masses. 

Is it because the people lack qualities? Is it because the people 
of Chile lack patriotic virtues, character, courage, intelligence» 
and firmness? No! We have been deeply impressed by the 
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qualities of the Chilean people. And yet, when we spoke with the 

farmers here, after having chatted with them for half an hour, 

we d ask them how far they'd gone in school, and they’d answer, 
We don’t even know how to read or write.” 

We were deeply impressed by the Chileans’ fiery character. 
Everywhere we went, at receptions, during our tours, we wit- 
nessed this courage, this determination; we saw how the men 
swarmed over our cars. And, what's more, very often we saw how 
the women, holding children in their arms, stood firmly across 
the road, with an impressive determination and courage. 

We have seen, in the Chilean people, qualities which our 
people lacked in the early days of the Revolution; a higher level of 
culture, a higher level of political culture. Listen to this careful- 
ly!—a higher level of political culture, a much higher level of 
Political culture! This is because the situation in our country was 
different than here—for example, an electoral victory for the 
Marxist parties, and other organizations which supported those 


Parties. 

In regard to political culture, you have started from a higher 
level than ours. Moreover, y triotic tradition 
which dates back 150 years, a national tradition which dates back 
150 years. You start from a much hig 
awareness, a higher awareness of the problems in 


The imperialists’ ideology had made deep inroat ol 
country. Our country had been invaded by the imperialist 


culture, by the way of life and the habits of that society sO close to 


u : 
ete much weaker than you. You 
can see that there is a whole series of aspects which e 
your people started from a mu i level than me am a 
the economic standpoint, Chile has more I6 Semen at 
Chile has an incomparably higher economic developm' 

Cuba based on a natural resource which it now 
Words, Chile is now the owner of its coppe’ | a nate 
Workers produce close to one billion dollars 1n foreign nett 
It produces oil, almost two million tons. It has eatin TATH 
Power resources, iron, coal, a food industry muc 
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BPs ce ds you 
ed than Cuba’s, a textile industry. In other words, 
a e a technological and industrial level much higher than 
that existed in Cuba. : = 
goed a all the human conditions, all the social conditions 
at make for advance exist in this country. : 
ei you are faced with something we didn’t have pd = 
In our country, the oligarchs, the landowners, the reaction el 
didn’t have the experience that their colleagues here have. on 
there, the landowners and the oligarchs weren’t in the A 
concerned about social changes. They said, “The E F 
they called everybody from the United States “Americans eel 
take care of that problem. There can’t be any revolutions 
And they went to sleep on their laurels. 
This is not the case in Chile, though! better 
The reactionaries and the oligarchs here are much be ai 
Prepared than they were in Cuba, They are tyeh, benter m 
ganized and better armed to resist changes, from the ideolog re 
standpoint. They have all the weapons they need to wage a Pre 
on every field in the face of the advance of the process. A H of 
on the economic field, on the political field, and on the fie 
the masses—I repeat—on the field of the masses! Tess 
Now then, that is the essentia] difference, but there are ot 


There are others! I won't speak about them because they 
represent totally different ways. 


However, when our Revol 
that January 1 marked the 
historically, we consider it as 


teactionaries and oligarchs in 
There was plenty of it! The 
every weapon at hand, 
They gave us a battle o! 
They fought us on the e 
the field of the masses and they fought us on the field of arm 
battle. 

It can be said of us that wes 


in Cuba, but we didn’t invent armed resistance. That’s something 


A F i ‘os 
that costs us a high price. The armed resistance of reaction ¢ 


le 
tarted a process of armed strugé 
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our country more blood and more victims than the revolution: 
sa a listen to this: More men were killed as a E 
PE violence than as a result of the battles of the 
sa 7 ay eee war. The struggle cost us hundreds upon hundreds 
K ves, hundreds upon hundreds of millions of dollars. This is 
cause of the sabotage, the bands of armed mercenaries in 
peri all of our territory, the infiltration of spies, the 
ropping of weapons by parachute; all these things cost us many 
; op of struggle. The mercenary invasion of Giron, the threats at 
the time of the October Crisis—a crisis brought on by the 
imperialists—have forced us to keep fighting all these years. 
P Now, then, we have beaten them everywhere. We beat them 
rst on the ideological field; second, on the field of the masses; 
and, third, on the field of armed battle! 

In our opinion, the problem of violence in these processes—in- 
cluding the Cuban process—once the revolution is in power, 
does not depend on the revolutionaries. It would be absurd, 
incomprehensible and illogical for revolutionaries to engage in 
violence when they have an opportunity to advance, to create, to 


work, to march toward the future. Therefore, it isn’t the revolu- 
tionaries who promote violence in these circumstances. And, in 
find out through experience. 


case you didn’t know this, you'll 

That’s the experience we went through when the Cuban 
revolutionary movement won. 

Don’t ever think that we had it easy! Believe me, it wasn't. And 
you can believe this, too: There were more political parties in 
Cuba then there are here! We had everything there. Therefore, 
you shouldn't be discouraged. There were all sorts of dis- 
crepancies, but, on the other hand, there was always a drive to 


unite, an awareness of the need to unite, to increase forces. 


That’s one thing that was never lacking. : 
You all know that, in our country, the merging of the parties 

was not done by decree. Don’t anybody think that the parties had 

to merge. No! In Cuba, the revolutionary forces gradually 

merged together. It was a gradual process which took years. 7 
Today, there’s one revolutionary force in Cuba—the revolutio- 

nary force of the people of Cuba. 

I have no idea how many people are here now. You may know 
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more or less how many. But I can tell you that it takes ten 
minutes to get as many people together in Cuba. And we can get 
together ten times as many in a couple of hours! And yet the 
population of our capital is two thirds the population of Sanago, 

Our country has reached a high level of unity, a high level a 
revolutionary awareness. A very sound, really sound form e 
patriotism has been created, which makes our country a bulwar 
of the revolution and one trench among the nations of America 
which the imperialists will never be able to destroy. 

We were simply amazed when we heard the President say that 
a very important newspaper in Washington—or New York—has 
published statements by a high-ranking government official who 
said that “The days of the popular government in Chile are 
numbered.” 

I would like to point out—regardless of the rudeness and 
intrusion, the unheard-of prediction, the offense and in- 
solence—that it’s been many a year since some crazy U.S. official 
had the idea of saying that the days of the Cuban Revolution 
were numbered, 

It would be logical, in view of a statement like that, not only to 
get angry, to protest the insult to one’s dignity, to protest against 
the offense, but also to ask what makes them believe such a thing 
and why they feel so confident about it. What kind of calculations 
did they make? What computers did they put into operation to 
figure this out? This doesn’t mean that Yankee computers dont 
make mistakes. In the case of Girón, the Pentagon’s computers, 
the CIA’s computers, the U.S. Government's computers, every- 
body’s computers were wrong—a million times wrong. 

Nevertheless, one must ask what are the grounds for such 
optimism, for such an assurance, and where does the encourage 
ment come from. And you are the only ones who can supply the 
answer. 

Or maybe you'd be interested in heari 
who is not a tourist? Do I have 
[Exclamations of “Yes!” 

All those in favor, raise their hands. 

[All hands go up.) 


st saigi 
ng the opinion of a visito 
your permission to express !¥ 
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Well, in view of the permission granted me in this sort of 
plebiscite [Shouts of “Fidel, Fidel, Fidel!”] to express my opinion 
in matters of concept, I say that such confidence is based on the 
weakness of the very revolutionary process, on weaknesses in the 
ideological battle, on weaknesses in the mass struggle, on weak- 
ness in the face of the enemy! And the enemy outside, which 
supports the enemy at home, tries to take advantage of the 
slightest breach, of the slightest weakness. ‘ 

In fact, we should say that it is the result of weakness in the 
on to consolidate your forces, to unite them and to increase 
them. 

You're going through a period which is very special, albeit not 
a new one, in the matter of class struggle. There are countless 
examples of this. You're going through that period in the process 
in which the fascists—to call them by their right name—are 
trying to beat you to the streets, are trying to beat you out of the 
middle strata of the population. There ìs a specific moment in 
every revolutionary process when fascists and revolutionaries 
engage in a struggle for the support of the middle srala. ii 

The revolutionaries are honest. They don’t go aroun E 
lies. They don’t go around sowing terror and anguish or cooking 


up terrible schemes. k 
The fascists stop at nothing. They'll try to al Be T 
spot. They'll invent the most incredible lies. bis! the most 
terror and unrest among the middle strata by te "idle strata 
incredible lies. Their objective is to win OyeE the "The wil try 
Moreover, they'll appeal to the basest sensibilities. ded t anel 
to arouse feelings of chauvinism—that act : rt to every 
ism—and all sorts of selfish feelings. They wi ee feelings of 
method they can think of. They will try to ee ee 
ee, arouse the lowest er arouse the most 8 
ess terror, The fascists stop at nothing. i 
And we have seen it here, because we had ihe nape ne 
see certain things during our hectic, long a en with the 
and long in time (and here we are In aer helie esor 
complainers)—we've had an opportunity a With respect to our 
of things they say. Where were they aimed: 
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visit, what were all these lies aimed at? To tell the truth, there was 
only one way to visit this country and that was by remaining 
speechless, by not uttering a word. What they wanted was a 
deaf-mute or something like that—and one who wouldn't even 
use sign language because it’s possible to say a great many things 
by signs. First there was the pharisaical attitude: “He’s here. He 
was received. We hope he will remember where he is, that he will 
mind his own affairs.” Then, later, the business with the pie, 
“The man eating a pinon pie,” and “The man having his picture 
taken with the girls with the hot pants.” Then the lies: “F idel 
hooted at in Los Andes,” and “Fidel gets cold welcome 1m 
Chuquicamata.” 

Always the same story, an attempt to arouse chauvinism, tO 
present every gesture, every attitude, every word, every answer to 
a question put by a student as an intrussion. We have seen this 
day after day, how everything is used as a pretext to arouse 
mistrust, fear and resentment. They are really adept at this kin 
of fighting. And, from our standpoint as observers we see how the 
fascists are trying to make headway and gain ground among the 
middle strata, and beat you to the streets. They are trying to 
demoralize the revolutionaries. There are places where we have 
found the revolutionaries kind of hard hit, and there are places 
where they even looked discouraged. 

If we weren’t sincere, if we didn’t believe in the truth, we 
wouldn't dare say what we just said. It might even sound as if we 
were saying something that the enemy could use to its advantage, 
to gain ground. No! The only way in which the enemy can gain 
ground is by deceit, by confusion, by ignorance, by the lack of an 
awareness about the problems! i 

If you want my Opinion, the success or the failure of this 
unusual process will depend on the ideological battle and the 
mass struggle. It will also depend on the revolutionaries’ ability tO 
grow in numbers, to unite and to win over the middle strata © 
the population. This is because in our countries—countries © 
little development—these middle strata are quite large and are 
susceptible to lies and deceit. However, in the ideological strug- 
gle, nobody is ever won Over except through the truth, sou 
arguments and by right. There is no question about that. 
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Feed of “Venceremos!” 

pe you will wi 

you He 7 will win. We want you to win. And we believe that 

he . ai 

Seley, aud th pe which made a deep impression on us 

Ee ened RE the words of the President, especially when 

oil e ‘d will to defend the cause of the people and the 

eakat Tp e. Most especially when he said a history-making 

Bet he ky Nate the President by the will of the people and 

ir ulfill his duty until his term was over or until his 

sp la oie of the Palace. Those of us who know him 

ade’ nae that the President is not a man of words but a man 
s. All of us who know his character know that this is the 


var he is. 

Muka “he count on such a sense of dignity; when the 

foley aid uh ey can depend on the man who represents them 

ae ihe ho, in those few words, expressed his determination 

oth a e attacks of the enemy abroad who are in complicity 
he reactionaries at home; when the people know this and 


the i . Ros 
enemy knows it, too, that in itself means assurance, Con- 


aor a banner. 
eee as Latin Americans, we congratulate the President for his 
rageous, dignified statement. 
ident’s words. 


fo saw how the people reacted to the Presi 

A omeone in the audience sa hing to Major F' idel 
astro. | 
I wouldn’t put it that wa 


Phrases which are historica 


ys somet: 
y, “By right or by force.” There are 
i ], which have a value all by them- 
es on account of their historical character, and have become 

f right and by the physical power 


symbols. By right, by the force o 
ver that accompanies right! [Applause and 


and the people’s pov 
exclamation of “Viva Cuba!”] 

ady to lay down their lives 

ople, too, are rea y 


praen the chiefs, the leaders, are Te 

tol cause, the men and the women of the pe 
ay down their lives! 

Pia people are the makers of history. The people write their 

mtn history. The masses make history. No reactionary, nO 
perialist enemy can crush the people! And our country’s 

Tecent history proves it! 
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How did we manage to resist and why? Because of the unity of 
our people, because of the strength that such a unity generates. 
We said that it would take two hours for us to get together ten 
times as many people as there are here now. And we also say that 
we can have 600,000 men in arms within 24 hours! d 

A close, unbreakable unity between the people and the arme 
forces has been created in our country. This is why we say that 
we have a strong defense. 

There’s one thing that the experts in war and history and the 
professional soldiers know, and that is that man plays a decisive 
role in battle, that moral factors play a decisive role in battle, that 
the morale of the combatant plays a decisive role in battle. 

Those familiar with history and great military deeds know that 
when the forces are united, inspired and deeply motivitated, they 
can overcome any obstacle. They can assail and take any position 
and make the most incredible sacrifices. i 

What is it that gives our people this deep motivation in their 
defense against danger from outside? The fact that, when it 
comes to defending our homeland, that homeland is not divided 
into millionaires and paupers, wealthy landowners with all the 
privileges in the world and miserable peasants without land or 
work, living a life of poverty; the fact that our homeland is not 
divided into oppressors and oppressed, exploiters and exploited, 
ladies overloaded with jewelry and girls forced to lead a life O 


prostitution. Our homeland is not divided into privileged an 
dispossessed. 


When our farmers are called to form part of the armed forces, 
they know that they y 


vill not be defending a country of exploiters 
and oppressors, a country of privileged men and women, bu 
rather a country of all the people and for all the people, a countty 
which provides bread for all instead of abundance for some an 


hunger for others, instead of honors and grandeur for some an 
humiliation for others. 


We have seen this, we ha 
motivation, the s 
body, in combat 
have developed a 


ve experienced all this—the deep 
pirit of our people, of men and women, every- 
- They know what they are fighting for. RA 
great awareness of what dignity means. Ours ! 
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= ei behind a just cause, a people defending its own 
et efending a flag which means more now than it ever did 
f The peoples are so noble, and patriotic feelings are so aroused 
in i em that, even in class societies, in a society of exploiters and 
E oited, the people have been capable of fighting and dying 
peue they had a symbol of the homeland, an idea of what 
ati i ee and for this homeland they were willing to lay 

own their lives—even though they were the humble, the 
one and the exploited in that homeland, they still defended 
their degree of heroism when they 


Imagine their motivations, 
at is theirs in the fullest 


know that they are defending a country th 
sense of the word! 
No people, no arm 
duty of defending the homeland 
exploited are a thing of the past. In other wo 
exploitation of man by man has disappeared. 
It is not by accident that history taught us a lesson not too long 


ago. 

In World War II, which brought about the collapse of a 
number of powerful armies, what was it that the fascists did to 
attack Europe, to invade France, Belguim, Holland and practi- 
cally all of the western world? They sowed their fifth column, 
promoted division and morally disarmed the people. When the 
fascist hordes attacked with their armor, when their motorized 
divisions broke through, they made their greatest gains from the 


demoralization of the people- i 
But, when, one day, two years later—In June 1941—four 
cist army launched 


million experienced veterans of that same fas 
a surprise invasion on the Soviet Union, what did they find? They 
the very first moment, from the very 


found a stiff resistance, from 

first day, from the very first hours. They found a people ready to 
fight and to die, a Pe lost 18 million lives, who 
accumulated the most ex perience of war in recent 
times. 

And don’t let it be said that the Westerners learne 


ed force has more power to fulfill the sacred 
than where exploiters an 
rds, where the 


ople who 
traordinary €X. 
d how to 
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fight! With fabulous superiority in their favor, and ata time when 
the Nazi army was practically destroyed, they landed in Nor- 
mandy and reached the border without difficulty. And then, In 
that famous episode of the Ardennes, a few armored divisions 
pushed them back scores of miles. . . 

Now, then, the fascists threw more than 300 divisions into their 
attack on the Soviet Union, and the people of the Soviet Unig 
resisted and put up a fight. What a mistake the fascists made! 
They thought the whole thing would be like a military pa- 
rade—but that treacherous attack ended in Berlin. And it was the 
Soviet Army that crushed the fascist hordes! 

Here we have a perfect lesson taught by history. Never before, 
notwithstanding the proverbial patriotism of that nation, ha 
they put up such a heroic, determined resistance. This was 
because the society of the feudal lords and serfs, of the tsars with 
their absolute power, no longer existed. The socialist state 
resisted even more. And what’s really extraordinary is that this 
Socialist state, made up practically of farmers, became the 
powerful industrial power it is today and the country which has 
helped such small nations as Vietnam and Cuba to resist suc 
great dangers as the imperialist danger. 

Military men know what a people united, militant and deeply 
motivated means. This is because they are the ones who make 
victory possible. They are the ones who can resist any odds 


against them. They are the ones who are capable of every kind © 
heroism. 


We mentioned 
when the b 
people, the 


the aggressors. This is because, in the revolutions, the people 
become united when the age-old injustices disappear, and forces 
come forth which nobody and nothing can defeat. 

Somebody, a historian of that revolution, said once, “When 4 
people goes into revolution no force in the world can stop it: 
This is why we say that our country is powerful and united. We 
have made progress and we feel satisfied. However, if you'll allow 
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me to express, in all sincerity, one of our conclusions and one of 
our impressions to you Chileans—who are so curious, who are so 
interested in impressions—I'll tell you of an impression that 
comes from my very heart. When I see history in action, when I 
see these struggles, when I see how hard the reactionaries are 
trying to demoralize the people, when I see the means they resort 
to in their attempt, I come to one conclusion, one that comes 
from the bottom of my heart, and that is that I will return to 
Cuba more of a revolutionary than when I came here! I will 
return to Cuba more of a radical than when I came here! I will 
return to Cuba more of an extremist than when I came here! 

I am trying to express an idea. When we wish to express 
something we try to find words which will reflect our ideas. The 
lessons I have learned and the experiences I've gone through 
make me feel more and more identified with the process our 
country has gone through; make me fee] an even greater love for 
our Revolution; make me appreciate our successes and our 
progress. 


I don’t want to dwell on this subject. 
I am deeply grateful for your kindness and patience. You know 
I must leave and you know that you don’t need me here. ; 
I am very grateful for those words which I take as a sort o 
apology for those who tried to throw a wet blanket on my visit, 
demanding that I leave and practically promoting a law to have 


me expelled. idi 
Yesterday, we were even joking about it, and we did joke ahon 
it until yesterday. However, today, we are not in the moo a 
joking, having read about something which I am not going s 
comment on. I'll only refer to the way one feels when eee 
news of injuries, of fires, and a lot of things that jae ‘led by 
we were having a reception in the Cuban were we'd be 


i ileans. And, 4 
more than 600 prominent Chileans Pot or becoming a 


joking and saying, “What are the requisi 
A ee yer there ° 


Chilean citizen?” There was a la EDE 
“How long does it take? How long does on 

and, “Where are the forms that should be filled out? J want to fill 
out one of those forms,” and things like that. 
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It was all right to joke at all the insults and all the other things. 
In fact, I was tempted to carry the joking a little further. After all, 
you wouldn’t deny a Latin American the right to become a 
Chilean citizen, provided he met all the requisites, would you? 
Maybe in 10 or 20 years? I don’t know. The whole thing was a 
joke. 

To a certain extent, we feel that we are the sons of a whole 
community, part of a world much larger that Cuba and Chile, 
and that is Latin America. : 

The day will come when we'll all have the same citizenship, 
without losing one iota of our love for our homeland, for that 
corner of our hemisphere where we were born; for our flags, 
which will be sister flags; for our anthems, which will be sister 
anthems; for our traditions, which will be sister traditions; and for 
our cultures, which will be sister cultures. The day will come 
when our peoples will have the power to take an honored place in 
the world, when the powerful will no longer be able to insult us, 
when the empire, proud and arrogant, will no longer be able to 
threaten us with tragedy and defeat or make any other kind of 
threat. Because it is not the same thing to threaten a sma 
country as it is to threaten a union of sister nations that may 
become a large and powerful community in the world of tomor- 
TOW. 

The day will come when reactionary ideology will be defeated, 
when all narrow-minded nationalism, the ridiculous chauvinis™ 
which the reactionaries and the imperialists utilize to maintain 4 
situation of division and hostility among our peoples—peoples 
who speak the same language, who can understand one another 
as we understand each other now—will be defeated. Reactionary 
ideology makes for division. 

For America to be united and become Our America, the 
America Martí spoke of, it will be necessary to eradicate the very 
last vestige of those reactionaries who want the peoples to be 
weak so they can hold them in oppression and in subjection tO 
foreign monopolies, After all, all that is but the expression of 4 


reactionary philosophy, the Philosophy of exploitation and OP” 
pression, 
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Allow me, not to extend my visit, but only to express a few 
more ideas, if I may. 

What is it that we wish to express? Among other things, an 
elementary expression of gratitude to all those with whom we 
have been in contact—and we've had ample contact with the 
people of Chile. We have met, and talked at length, with the 
workers, the students, the farmers and the people in general in 
our visit to so many places here. We have talked with news- 
papermen and intellectual workers and with economists and 
technicians, as those in ECLA. We have met and talked with 
deputies, with the leaders of the parties of People’s Unity, with 
the leaders of the organizations of the left; with everybody. 

We have met with the workers’ representatives. We have met 


with the women of Chile. We have met with the Cardinal of 
Chile. We have met with more than 100 progressive priests who 
ement. We have talked with 


make up quite an impressive mov : 
members of the Army, the Navy and the Carabineers Corp. And 
we were met with affection and respect everywhere. And we 
have tried our very best to answer all the questions put to us. 


Of all these meetings, those which were the source of the 
the meeting with the 


greatest irritation and criticism were “€, 1 qth 
Cardinal, the meeting with the progressive priests an a 
meeting with the members of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
and the Carabineers Corp. : 

It is necessary, by fl meat’ that we explain the essence of 
these meetings and the reason why they came ee ogu- 

Have we, perhaps, been engaged in a campaign oficer. 
ery or acted in contradiction to our own convictions! te Ba 
because we noticed the special emphasis that was P aced O 
number of these things. A , i 

It cond be mat that if anybody was competing A „Aim 
matter of receiving insults it was the Cardinal. : i Chilean 
things to talk about with the Christian left and wit 4 — 
Priests, many, many things based on principles ra voit than 
Opportunism, on profound reasons, on cone Phan 
on profiting; based on the possibility—and the M rxist revolu- 
together in this Latin American community the Ma 
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tionaries and the Christians, the Marxist revolutionaries and the 
istian revolutionaries. : 

We cole at length with the priests about the tonnaanct ke 
our convictions now and always. Let’s not get these mee E 
confused with the problems that the oligarchs in our cou a 
created by trying to make use of the Church to fig 

evolution! eee 
k have often spoken of the history of Christianity—that 
Christianity which gave rise to so many martyrs, to so many m 
who sacrificed themselves defending their faith. Men who can a 
down their lives for the sake of their faith will always have pa 
deepest respect. However, we will never feel the slightest tepa 
for those who defend bastard interests—their egotism, their r 
stomachs—and who are incapable of sacrificing their lives fo 
anything or anybody. ; 

We pile Phe aie points of coincidence that may = 
between the purest precepts of Christianity and the objectives r 
Marxism. There are many who have tried to use sap et s 
defend exploitation, poverty and privilege; to transform peop i 
life in this world into a hell, forgetting that Christianity was t f 
religion of the humble, of the slaves of Rome, of the tens ho 
thousands who were devoured by the lions in the arena and w i 
had very definite ideas about human solidarity or human lov 
and condemned greed, gluttony and selfishness. . 

That was a religion which, 2,000 years ago, called the mer 
chants and Pharisees by their name, which condemned the ric : 
and said that they would not enter the kingdom of heaven. Tha 
was the religion which multiplied the loaves and the een 
precisely what the tevolutionary man of today intends to do wit 


technology, with his hands, with the rational, planned develop- 
ment of the economy. 


When you search for the similaritie 
Marxism and the most beautiful prec 
find many points of coincidence. 
priest who knows what hunger m 
contact with it, who knows what si 
pain mean—or why some of tho 


s between the objectives of 
epts of Christianity, you aie 
You will see why a humb i 
eans, because he is in clos 
ckness and death and kupas 
se priests who practice thet 
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religion among the miners or among humble peasant fami- 
lies—become identified with them and fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them. You will see why there are unselfish people who 
devote their whole life to the care of people afflicted with the 
worst diseases. 

When you find all those points of coincidence you will see how 
such a thing as a strategic alliance between Marxist revolution- 
aries and Christian revolutionaries is possible. ; 

The imperialists—and, of course, all the reactionaries—don’t 
want such an alliance to take place. 

We also spoke at length with the military. And when we say 
military we mean the men from every branch of the armed forces 
of all the institutes. However, these talks came about spontane- 
ously. They were not planned. They were the result of the official 
attentions given us, of the extraordinary attentions with which 
the President, the ministers and other government authorities 
showered us. At the airports, everywhere, the men in uniform 
and their representatives were there, too. Thus, a series s 
conversations took place, spontaneously, at the receptions an 
during our meetings with the authorities. It w 


as obvious that the 
men in uniform of Chile and our delegation had many things to 
talk about. 


In the first place, our country has been forced to live dros 
tremendous experience. We, the Cuban revolutionaries, F e 
go through many unique experiences 1n the yaon a 
struggle. First, as irregular fighters, at the aes ee 
fighters with certain ideas and tactics of struggle. i 1Ha 
revolutionaries, were forced to fight against great odds a 
our revolutionary war. 

We went through many s 
ficult moments and total vic 


i dif- 
tages—adversity, success, VETY 
ok Later, we went through othet 
experiences—our country was invaded by mercenary bath n 
we had to fight them for years. These bands were a aanre 
best weapons made in the United States, radio equip 


other war material. i h 
We have lived through the experience of aigan a 
the experience of the October Crisis, when our 
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through days of tension and danger, when our country was 
threatened by dozens of nuclear missiles. i 

We have lived through the experience of having to organize 
combat units in the face of a real, a great danger. We have had to 
develop powerful armed forces, create schools, learn how to 
handle modern armament, learn new combat techniques. We 
have studied the experience, the reports and the documents of 
the last World War. 

Undoubtedly, from the technical point of view, from the 
professional point of view, there were many things which could 
have been the subject of talks. Interest in Cuba’s experience, 
Cuba’s process, and the natural curiosity about historic happen- 
ings that all men possess. In addition, there were subjects of a 
human nature, the competence, efficiency, traditions and history 
of each country, the present and the future. What will the future 
of our peoples be in the face of the technological gaps which are 
growing, as between the developed nations and those which have 
been left behind? What are the prospects of weapons, the new 
systems of armaments? 

That is, from both the professional and human points of view, 
as things which are related to the future of our peoples, there 
were plenty of broad themes of this kind on which our talks 
developed. 

We had the chance to meet many very talented, upright, 
efficient men, many worthy men, thanks to those talks. We had 
the chance to speak on matters related to our traditions. We have 
learned—all of us—many things. 

Was this, then a sin? Was this a conspiracy? Was this a crime? 
Was there anything that anyone could feel offended by? And 
why, since we talked with the priests, the Cardinal and the ECLA 
technicians, shouldn’t we talk with the men in uniform of Chile? 
Why did they fear these talks so much? Whom have we offended 
with them? 

Even in time of war, we held talks. While fighting, we held talks 
with the enemy, and we discussed things, While fighting, we 
analyzed who was right and who was wrong. If we have talke 
with the men who were fighting against us, why shouldn’t we talk 
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with men who treated us with all courtesy, kindness, every 
consideration and full respect? 

This is why we would also like to express our thanks to them 
today for their attention—today, December 2, which, without 
anybody’s planning it this way, is singularly appropriate for this, 
as it marks the 15th anniversary of the landing of the Granma, 
which brought a group of 82 men to a swampy coast in Cuba. 

Comparing all of Batista’s forces to ours, the odds were a 
thousand to one. In all, counting the various branches, he had 
around 80,000 men. A few days later, our situation was much 
worse, and only seven of us armed men regrouped. The odds: 
Ten thousand to one, or even greater. A little more than ten 
thousand. Ten thousand to one! And we weren't unnerved. We 


didn’t lose heart! eT 

Perhaps this will help you to understand why we aren't afraid to 
show what the weaknesses of the revolutionaries or of a process 
are at a given time. 

Ten thousand to one! 
going, overcoming very age 
ing against overwhelming odds. 

Ban te end of iewat, the odds were a little over 20 to one 
against us. That’s what our process has gone through. H 

Im telling you this, Chilean revolutionaries, in verigo iok k 
day, which it is our duty to commemorate, 1n order to show x 
there’s no way on earth to defeat a revolutionary people, a peop ' 
armed with a doctrine, with an idea; a people that is determine 


i o crush it. 
t e—there’s no way on earth t t 
E mm never be any discourage- 


We have said this so that there may 
ment in the revolutionary ranks! So there my = ay 
discouragement! So morale may never be other than a : en 
The actions of the enemy dentin partial success 
matter! We must always say, “Forwarc: Es 

Revolutionaries are moved by profound motatan y, pe 
ideas. They do not promote fear. No! Even t ea agp 
familiar with the fate of crushed sag weg ol. 
examples: The revolution of the Roman Hey a ae, 
which was crushed by the oligarchs, and cost the 


And we didn’t lose heart. We kept on 
lt circumstances, and always fight- 
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thousands of men who were nailed to crosses along the me 
leading to Rome; and, the revolution of the Paris Communards, 
which was drowned in blood. , 

We could cite some more recent examples. Every time i 
revolution gets under way, fascism makes its appearance with a 
its tricks and schemes, all its methods of struggle, all its hypocrisy 
and pharisaism, all its tactics of promoting fear and making use o 
lies and the most criminal methods. But there’s nothing to fean, 
Fight back with arguments! Fight back with reasoning! Pigh 
back with the truth! Fight back with conviction! Fight bac l 
without fear of the consequences of defeat! Fight for an idea! 
Fight for a just cause! Fight back knowing that you’re right! Fight 
back knowing that the inexorable laws of history are on your side! 
Fight back knowing that the future is yours! Advance with the 
masses! Advance with the people! Advance with ideas! Advance 
uniting forces! Advance gathering forces! 

And all this that Pm saying to you today, all these things about 
which I’ve spoken at length—thanks to your patience am 
understanding—all these things I’ve said about tactics and unity, 
about the possibility that we may all participate in this great 
crusade on behalf of our sister America, was not an invention 
made for my visit to Chile, are not just things that are said in 
passing. We have here this document, proclaimed 10 years ago, 
and known as the Second Declaration of Havana, and we believe 
that it would be appropriate to tead a few paragraphs which sum 


up our revolutionary strategy since that time. Perhaps they may 
be of some use to you. 


On leaving you, what co’ 
memento? If some of these id 
of use to you, we will be very 
for having in some wa 

The paragraph 
follows: 


uld we possibly leave you as 4 
eas, some of these concepts can be 
Satisfied, at least in a spiritual sense, 
y reciprocated your affection. 

s I refer to and which run consecutively, read as 


e great motion picture monopolies, a 
ary Magazines, books and newspapers, resor! 

Promote division and to inculcate the more 
a superstition about revolutionary ideas, ideas 
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which should bring fear only to the interests of the powerful exploiters 
and their traditional privileges. 

Divisionism, a product of all kinds of prejudice, false ideas and lies; 
sectarianism, dogmatism, the lack of broad-mindedness in the analysis 
of the role of each social stratum, with its parties, organizations and 
leaders—all these make more difficult the necessary unity of action 
among the democratic and progressive forces of our peoples. These are 
weaknesses of growth, childhood ailments of the revolutionary move- 
ment, which should become a thing of the past. It is possible to organize 
the immense majority of the people in the anti-imperialist and anti- 
feudal struggle for the goals of liberation which unite the efforts of the 


working class, the farmers, the intellectual workers, the petty bour- 
geoisie and the most progressive sectors of the national bourgeoisie. 
jority of the popula- 


Together, these sectors constitu : 
tion and command great social forces which are capable of doing away 
d feudal reaction. From the old militant 

Catholic who has nothing to do with the Yankee 
d must fight side by 

r the welfare of their nations, for the 


Such a movement can carry along wi IC 
the armed forces, which have also been humiliated by the Yankee 
military missions, by the acts of treason perpe t a 
interests by the feudal oligarchies and by the sacrifice of the nation 


sovereignty to the dictates of Washington. 
These ideas were expressed ten years ag0 and do not vary one 
iota from the ideas we hold today. f 
rinciples. It is not 


Our Revolution has stood firm by its pi : 
dogmatic. It moves forward, advances. Its developmen even 
des forward. But, at all times, it has stuck 


includes significant stri stuc 
toa pines, has followed one line, one road. The ie esate” 
characterized by its confidence in the people, in the maise, p 
ideas and in victory. It is characterized by its firmness a x : 
uncompromising attitude. A broad-minded attitude on the 
hand, and firmness in principles on the other! i T 
We have met and spoken at length with many inert a 
only ones we haven't spoke with—and will never pea ih ST 
the exploiters, the reactionaries, the oligarchs and the fa 7 z 
We have never talked with the fascists, and we nee i 2 À 
As far as the rest of the Chileans are concerned, it has be 
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great honor for us to have met them, to get to know them, to 
have talked with them and to have exchanged views with them. 

Beloved Comrade Salvador Allende, we will be leaving this 
beautiful country very soon. We will soon be saying good-bye to 
this hospitable, magnificent, warm-hearted people. We are a 
back with us a memento of our visit—the indelible memory 0 
our stay here, of all the affection, all the attention, all the ne 
that you heaped on our delegation as the representatives of the 
people of Cuba and the Cuban Revolution. 

All we want to say to you, beloved President, and to all the 

Chileans, is that you can count on Cuba. You can count on her 
unselfish, unconditional solidarity, on what that flag and that 
homeland really mean. Not the homeland of the exploited, but 
the homeland of free men! A homeland to which the Revoliton 
gave equality and justice! A homeland where man has regane 
his dignity! 
To those who attempt to deny the legitimacy of the Revolu- 
tion, let them observe its force and then try to explain how it 1s 
possible for us to resist the powerful Yankee empire in the 
cultural field, in the political field and in the military field, if we 
don’t have a conscientious, united people, a people who knows 
what dignity and freedom mean. 

There’s our country, firm and staunch! There’s our flag, a flag 
which represents the dignity of Cuba, which represents the 
nation in the broadest sense of the word, which represents 


patriotism in its most fraternal sense, as sons of Cuba and sons 0 
America! 


These two symbols that tod 
sent the closeness of 
of our motives, 

And, being that toda: 
we do in Cuba. 

Patria o Muerte! 


Venceremos! [Exclamations of “Fidel, Fidel!” 
[Great Ovation] 


ay wave together here, also repre- 
our peoples, of our ideas, of our cause an 


y is December 2, allow me to end the way 


CUBAN-CHILEAN JOINT 
COMMUNIQUE 


A Cuban governmental delegation headed by Major Fidel Castro, 
Prime Minister of the Revolutionary Government and First Secretary of 
the Communist Pary of Cuba, paid a friendly visit to Chile from 
November 10 through December 4, 1971, at the invitation of the 


Chilean Government. 

The other members of the delegation headed by Major Castro were 
Dr. Armando Hart, member of the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party of Cuba; Major Belarmino Castilla, Minister of Education; Pedro 
Miret, Minister of Mining; and ‘Arnaldo Ochoa, Chief of the Army of 
Havana; and Dr. Mario García Inchaustegui, the Cuban Ambassador in 

ile. i 
During their stay in Chile, Prime Minister Fidel Castro and his 
delegation held a series of meetings with Salvador Allende, President of 
the Republic, ministers and other high-ranking Government officials. 
Major Castro toured several regions of the country, where he was 
received with massive demonstrations of affection. The Cuban delega- 
tion visited the provinces of Santiago, Antofagasta, Tarapacá, Concep- 
ción, Llanquihue, Magallanes, O'Higgins, Colchugua, Aconcagua ani 
Valparaiso, where they had the opportunity to meet with the regiona 
civilian and military authorities, the members of workers’, apne aA 
students’ organizations and representatives of religious and cultura 
organizations. . P 

In Santiago, the Cuban delegation met with the three Chicis of Be 
Armed Forces; the General Director of the Carabineers Comps; fig 
ranking officers of the three branches of the Armed kor an Bi 
Carabineers Corps; the hop of Santiago; an the leade 
of political parties. , 

All these activities made it possible for the le 
Government and his delegation to have a first-han' 
Chilean revolutionary process and verify the deep bon 

ba and Chile. 


ader of the Cuban 
d knowledge of the 
ds of solidarity 


Mining, respec , nel 5 discus 
tion and Mining of Chile, with whom they discu: these fields. At the 


related to the cooperation of both enaena i in 
conclusion of these meetings the Minis ers 
Chile signed an agreement on Education, Culture and Sports. 
The Cuban-Chilean talks were held in an atmosp 
and mutual understanding. 
229 
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Prime Minister Fidel Castro and President Salvador Allende discussed 
the development of the relations between the two countries and the 
problems of world policy of interest to their respective nations. 

Both executives pointed out that their meeting in Chile is taking place 
at a time when the world balance of power is undergoing vast changes in 
favor of the cause of socialism and the possibilities for the economic and 
social liberation of mankind. 

The symptoms of this development of world affairs in favor of the 
interests of progress and socialism include, among others, the crisis of 
the capitalist monetary system, brought about by the deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments; the United States’ political and military failure in 
Vietnam; the growing impetus of the liberation movement of the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America; the gradual, substantial increase of 
the economic, political, social and technological power of the socialist 
camp; the recognition of the legitimate rights of the People’s Republic of 
China by the UN; the increase in the popular movement in Latin 
America; and the awakening of an awareness among the peoples of the 
hemisphere as to the need to Promote social changes and an in- 
dependent policy. P 

_The visit of the Cuban Prime Minister to Chile forms part of this 
picture. It marks a decisive step, not only in the gradual bankruptcy of 
the policy aimed at the isolation of Cuba, but, mainly, in the process © 
mutual understanding and solidarity of the peoples of Latin America to 
face, united, the great interests which are opposed to these peoples 
political, economic and social development. It marks an important step 
forward in the awakening of an awareness among the peoples of Latin 
America as to the need to join forces in order to overcome those 
obstacles which impede their development, on the basis of the condi- 
tions gradually being created as a result of their struggle and victories. 
The call for such unity was proclaimed by the great liberators of Latin 
America as far back as the first decades of the last century. In the wor 
of today, this call to unity responds—and this will become more evident 
as time goes by—to the urgent economic, political and technological 
needs and is backed by acultural identification. Such a unity, moreove!, 
is firmly founded on historical common traditions. For these reasons, 
the Prime Minister of the Revolutionary Government of Cuba and the 


President of the Republic of Chile agree on the need to find Latin 
American, formulas for unity. Such a union presupposes the complete 
national independen: 


: ce and the absolute exercise of their sovereign 
tights by the peoples themselves. The old formulas of internationa 
relations between the United States and the Latin American countries 
and the juridical and political instruments created and organized for that 
purpose have proved to be not only inefficient to defend the interests © 
the peoples of Latin America but also subordinate to other interests- 
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The revolutionary processes in Cuba and Chile, which have taken 
place in keeping with the national characteristics inherent to each of 
these two countries, constitute a clear demonstration in our hemisphere 
of that universal trend toward new steps in collective coexistence, in the 
direction of socialism, and an eloquent reflection of the aspirations of 
the peoples of Latin America to make a place for themselves in the world 
of the future. The diversity of political situations and forms demonstrate 
the extraordinary strength of the ideas and objectives of the Cuban and 
Chilean revolutions. 

In the light of these facts, the Cuban Prime Minister pointed out and 


recognized the successes of the Government and people of Chile in the 
task of attaining national liberation, a prerequisite for building socialism. 
reaffirm the revolutionary 


The victories scored by Chile serve to 
character of the Government and its program and pave the way for the 
attainment of their goals in keeping with specific conditions. 

From an identical viewpoint, the President of Chile greeted the 
successes of the Government and people of Cuba in the strengthening of 
their revolutionary process, in the development of socialism and in the 


increased participation of the masses in the tasks of the Revolution. 
ndemnation of the 


The Chilean side reiterated, once more, its conde c 
economic and political blockade directed against Cuba in a vain attempt 
to impede the development of her Revolution and isolate her people 
from the peoples of Latin America, of which Cuba is an indivisible part. 

This policy of isolation has suffered a series of serious setbacks lately, 
and is condemned to failure. This has been demonstrated by the 
development of anti-imperialist awareness, expressed in the increasing 
unity among the underdeveloped peoples and in the masses struggle 


to participate in an ever more active form in the solution of their 


problems, with the solidarity of the socialist countries. ‘ 
Cuba and Chile condemn the threats and pressures aimed at those 
decisions in the full exercise of their legiti- 
ban Government expresses 
vert threats against 
by the Government 
t to isolate Chile 


ding defeat, and the respect for 


Chile’s independence and sovereignty Y A : 
Both EAS reaffirmed the principle of the states O Aa 
dispose freely of their natural resources, aS expressed 1n he j 
Declaration signed by the Ministers of Foreign Rel 

Chile on August 22, 1971. This principle constitutes one 
the economic and political independence of the nie j 
reflects the states’ rights to recover, or the benefit 0 l jei 
basic resources controlled and indiscriminately exp ite 
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interests. The principle is also aimed at putting an end to foreign 
interference in the states’ domestic affairs, an interference aimed at 
subordinating national interests to the objectives of foreign interests. 

The Cuban Government manifests its firm support of the recovery of 
the principal natural resources undertaken by the Government of Chile, 
especially the recovery of copper, saltpeter, iron and coal. f 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro reiterated his Government’s support 0 
the struggle of the underdeveloped nations, especially the Latin Ameri- 
can nations, for the establishment of an international juridical maritime 
regime to contemplate the vital economic interests of these nations. 

The Chilean side pointed out the importance of Cuba’s admission to 
the Group of the 77,* reiterating its pleasure at this event which not only 
serves to give added strength to the group, but also serves to demon- 
strate another victory over the attempt to keep Cuba isolated. The 
Cuban Government reiterated its expressions of gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment of Chile for its contribution to Cuba’s entry in the group. 

Both sides analyzed the results of the last meeting of the Group of the 
77, in Lima, pointing out that it marks a step forward in the struggle 
of the underdeveloped countries to come to an agreement which wil 
make it possible for them to face, united, the task of creating fairer 
norms for the regulation of their international economic affairs. The 
influence of the imperialist’s interests over trade and the international 
monetary system was again revealed at the Lima meeting. Both sides also 
pointed out the importance of free trade in the international market and 
equitable interchange conditions in the economic emancipation and 
independent development of the countries. 

Both sides agreed on condemning the 10 per cent surtax on imports, 
imposed by the U.S. Government as a new arbitrary measure with 
particularly harmful effects on the trade of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Both leaders pointed out the special importance that the UNCTAD 
meeting,t to be held in Santiago in April, has for the underdeveloped 
countries and international collaboration. y 

The Cuban Government applauds the full incorporation of Chile into 


the group of nonaligned nations, considering it a significant step in the 
strengthening of the group. 


With respect to the UN, Cu 
continue working toward the i 
larly for the effective realizatio 
it should be guided. Both c 


ba and Chile expressed their desire to 
mprovement of that institution, particu- 
n of the principle of universality by which 
ountries applaud the recognition of the 


*An informal organization of the developing countries, within the U.N. i 
tThe third meeting of the UN Conference on Trade and Development, opening 
on April 14, 1972. 
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legitimate rights of the People’s Republic of China, as the only represen- 
tative of the people of China in the UN, as a victory for the world’s 
i Seas forces. Both leaders agree on the fact that the admittance of 
the People’s Republic of China to the UN marks a decisive step in the 


development of that organization. 
Both leaders greet the four-si 
forward in the cause of world peace, and rea 
support of the holding of a European S 

objective contribution to that cause. 
With respect to the situation in Southeast, Asia, Cuba and Chile 
condemn the aggression in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. They both 
intervention in the domestic affairs 


agree on condemning the imperialist in 
of those nations and agree to reiterate their full support of the seven- 


point program submitted by the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
of South Vietnam as the formula for the just solution of this serious 


problem. 

In the course of their talks, Prime Minister Fidel Castro and President 
Allende analyzed the progress of the relations between the two countries 
during the year since their reestablishment and approved the imple- 
mentation of a number of agreements on cooperation and trade. At the 
same time, they expressed their desire to intensify the exchange between 


the two countries on the sole basis of the interests of their respective 
tion in the field of 


peoples and to push forward the plans for coopera ne I 
science and technology. In this direction, they agreed on pointing out 
the importance of the first meeting of the Chilean-Cuban Intergovern- 
mental Commission on Scientific and Technological Cooperation, to b 
held in Santiago, Chile, in February 19 2. look of 
The agreement on viewpoints responds to the common out M p 
both Governments and peoples in analyzing the world situation. VSE 
kind progresses, strategically, from capitalism to socialism. Tea i 
activities of the contemporary generations and their experiences Sonat 
ane the irrationality of the prevailing structure by internaaona, 
political and economic relations. i 
This is the way mankind verifies the fact that a greal part oni 
resources are squandered in the arms race; a hich a no 
xplanation than the capitalist interests’ desire to prop We ‘Jomestic 


force, their senile social order both in the inter 
social order both in the! | 

in the world have been greatly increase 
‘ons of workers for 


pede The material resources 1 r J Eat 
anks to the effort and sacrifice 0} successive ge ilized to meet 
th 3 e resources ar t utilized to me 

ousands of years. The fact that thes e reso igtead, tÔ maintain a social 
A h corrupts man an 


the real, genuine needs of mankin ote ait 
s g ’s society W. 
tructure of waste and a consumers SO y e of a system © 


deforms his mind is due, essentially, to the existenc 
exploitation. 


ded agreement on Berlin as a step 
firmed their Governments’ 
ecurity Conference as an 
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The gap between the industrialized capitalist countries and the 
underdeveloped regions of the world is becoming ever wider. This 
presents the world with an ominous future, unless the foundations 
which today make for and maintain the international situation are 
altered. 

The Prime Minister of Cuba and the President of Chile wish to stress 
the fact that the serious differences, already pointed out, between the 
highly industrialized capitalist countries and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are, and will continue to be, the cause of all sorts of tension in 
international relations. ? 

The Cuban and Chilean chief executives were pleased with their 
affinity in analyzing the world situation, which should lead to ample 
possibilities for reciprocal cooperation, both in the bilateral and the 
multilateral aspects, as a contribution to the consolidation of world 
peace on the basis of a common struggle to eradicate the causes of 
international and social injustice. r 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro and President Allende expressed their 
satisfaction at the atmosphere of fraternal camaraderie and mutual 
understanding which prevailed in the meetings. President Allende 
reiterated his expressions of satisfaction at the success of the visit of 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro to Chile and the welcome given him by the 
people of Chile. The Cuban Prime Minister expressed his gratitude for 
the hospitality given him by the people of Chile and renewed the official 
invitation extended to President Allende to visit Cuba in the near future. 


President Allende accepted the invitation with thanks. The date for the 
visit will be set in due time. 


Santiago, Chile, December 4, 1971. 


“It’s a symbolic meeting. The thing that’s history-making is the Cuba To a 
tion. No question about that. What’s history-making is the Chilean ‘ G eT 
That is why a meeting such as this may be well called symbolic, betwe 
historical processes.” — Fidel. 


A 
g0, Chile, Major Fidel Castro was met by President Salvadore Allende (to 
d the chiefs of the armed forces. (Photo covers by Magnum) 


On arrival in Santia; 
the left of Fidel) an 
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